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- > « In that abyss 
Of radiance, clear and lofty, seem'd, methought, 
Three orbs of triple hue, clipt in one bound; 
And, from another, one reflected seem'd, 
As rainbow is from rainbow: and the third 
Seem'd fire, breathed equally from both. O speech! 
How feeble and how faint art thou, to give 
Conception birth. Yet this to what I saw. 
Is less than little. O eternal Light! 
Solo in Thyself that dwell’st, and of Thyself 
Sole understood, past, present or to come; 
Thou smilest on that circling, which in Thee 
Scem'd as reflected splendour, while I mused; 
For I therein, methought, in its own hue 
Behald our image painted: steadfastly 
I therefore pored upon the view. As one 
Who versed in geometric lore, would fain 
Measure the circle; and, through pondering long 
And deepiy, that beginning, which he needs, 
Finds not: e’en such was I, intent to scan 
The novel wonder, and trace out the form, 
How to the circle fitted, and therein 
How placed: but the flight was not for my wing; 
Had not a flash darted athwart my mind. 
And, in the spleen, unfolded what it sought. 

liere vigour fail’d the towering fantasy: 
But yet the will roll'd onward, like a wheel 
In even motion, by the Love impell'd, 
That moves the sun in Heaven and all the stars. 


Dante, Paradiso, Canto 33 
(translated by Henry F. Cary 
(New York: Collier, 1937) 
425-26) 
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PREFACE 


This study was undertaken because of a personal fascination 
with the idea of the Trinity. My interest is not based on a 
thorough knowledge of all the intricacies of dogmatic debate and 
development, nor on a preference for one specific articulation 
of the dogma over others. It is basad rather on the conviction 
--as Jung puts it--"that a dogma which has been such a bone of 
contention for so many centuries cannot possibly be an empty 
fantasy, "- and on the conviction that somathing found useful 
and challenging spiritually demands critical investigation. 

This doqma has been called by Whitehead one of the greatest 
achievements of the human intellect,“ by Rahner tha fundamental 
mystery of Christianity.° In our century, howaver, the bone of 
contention haa been long buried, the idea of the Trinity having 
become for many (to change the metaphor) a museum piece with 
little or no relevance to the crucial problema of contemporary 
life and thought, an example of the absurd lengths to which 
theology has been carried, and "a bizarre formula of sacred 
arithmetic. "S Ita formulation in classical theology (there is 
in God one divine "nature" and three “persons") and the quali- 
fications this formulation requires today have to a great extent 
relegated it to the realm of inaccessible mystery, of the bor- 
ing, of blind and “loyal" faith.’ It has also been regarded as 
"the rubbish the churches have added" to the nr. But we have 
been made aware by artists working with "found objects" of the 
value of broken scraps of junk, of the discarded. And whether 
the "rubbish" has been added or is found in some form in the NT 
strata is an open question, one that will be pursued in the 
following pages. 

In this regard we may note that several recent works have 
claimed a new understanding of the Trinity to be crucial to the 
deepening of contemporary insights concerning human liberation.” 
In such recent efforts, however, the biblical texts such as 
Matt 28:19b which lie behind the dogma have not yet received 
adequate critical treatment. This seems in part a symptom of 
what Dahl has called the neglect in the discipline of NT theol- 
ogy of detailed and comprehensive investigation of NT statements 


xi 


about Goa. È Because it involves neylect of areas of agreement 
that are taken for granted without sufficient examination, this 
silence cannot but give a lopsided picture of the relationship 
of Christianity to Judaism; ° it can lead to a loss or weakening 
of the vital sense of identity between the Trinitarian God and 
the God cf Israel. 

Within the broad context of an interest in the biblical 
bases of the Trinitarian dogma, attention is narrowed here to a 
study of the triadic phrase in Matt 28:19b (“in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’), in an attompt 
tc understand the "original metaphor®?9_-or an original metaphor 
-~-at the biblical nource of this doctrine. We aro looking, in 
other words, for “that beginning” Dante needed. This study will 
take us backwards into the book of Daniel and beyond into 
Canaanite mythology and the Enochic traditions, and raise the 
question of Israclite conceptions of human participation in the 
heavenly council, It will concern an understanding of Matt 28: 
16-20 in the spectrum of a wide varicty of adaptations of Daniel 
7, so that both the uniqueness and antiquity of the particular 
vision presented by Matthew can speak. 

I would like to thank those who helped me in this work by 
their criticism, encouragement, interest and sense of humor: in 
particular my family, especially my mother; the communities at 
9lst Street, New York City; Maryland Avenue, Saint Louis; 17th 
Street and Longacre, Detroit; my colleagues in the Religious 
Studies Department at the University of Detroit, Justin Kelly 
and James J. Buckley; my friend Patty Geoghegan; Barbara Butler, 
R. Shabsai Wolfe and Kathy Wofford for assistance with the re- 
search, proofreading and typing. To the members of my disser- 
tation committee--Professors J. L. Martyn, R. E. Brown, J. A. 
Sanders (now of the School of Theology at Claremont), G. Landes 
and G. Wainwright--special thanks for teaching a rigorous dis- 


Cipline and the excitement of creative discovery. 
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NOTES TO PREFACE 


le, G. Jung, "A Psychological Approach to the Trinity,” 
Payohology and Religion: East and Weat (New York: Pantheon, 
1958) 2.199, 


?cited by E. Schweizer, The Good News According to Matthew 
(Atlanta: John Knox, 1975) 534; he gives no reference and I have 
been unable to locate the statement in wWhitehead‘s works. 


3k. Rahner, "Trinity," Theologtaal Dtattonary (ed. Corneli- 
us Ernst; Naw York: Herder and Harder, 1965) 469. 


4 Sea E. J. Fortman, fhe friuna God (Philadelphia: West- 
mineter, 1972) xiii. 


S Rahnor suggests that tho ultimate reason for a general 
lack of attention to this doctrine is that in an age of public 
and worldwide atheism the question of God is urgently concerned 
with God's existence, not with God's inner mystery. Moreover, 
since Augustine the "immanent" Trinity has been to the fore in 
discussion, obscuring the "economic" Trinity, so that it is 
hard to see what actual Christian existence has to do with the 
Trinity ("Trinity in Theology," Sacramentum Mundt fed. K. Rah- 
ner; 6 vols.; New York: Herder and Herder, 1970) 6.304). 


Sp. M. Grant reports this remark of a college president in 
conversation with him (Tke Early Chrtattan Doctrine of God 
(Charlottesville: University of Virginia, 1966] 97). 


"Notably Letty M; Russell, Human Liberation tn a Feminist 
Perepecttve (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1974) and J. Moltmann, 
The Cruotfted God (New York: Harper and Row, 1974; especially 
chap. 6)3 "The ‘Crucified God’: a Trinitarian Theology of the 
Cross," Int 26 (1972) 278-99. Russell argues that "by their 
nature and work all three Persons of the Trinity transcend the 
categories of masculine and feminine, yet the human metaphors 
used to speak of all three of them include human characteristics 
of all types. Even the immanent Trinity...can be said to trans- 
cend, and also to include, all the characteristics familiar to 
us by analogy to human love. Because of the experience of God' 
sel f-communication to the world in the work of the economic 
Trinity, it is possible to affirm the immanent nature of the 
Trinity as a dynamic communication of love between the 'persons' 
of the Trinity. In spite of their distinction of function, the 
Creator, Liberator and Comforter share in one divine communica- 
tion of love to humanity which is experienced in different ways" 
(p. 102; cf. p. 96). See also other feminist works such as 
Margaret Farley's "New Patterns of Relationship: Beginnings of 
a Moral Revolution," TS 36 (1975) 627-46. Other important books 
illustrating a revival of interest in the Trinity include: R. 
Panikkar, The Trinity and the Religious Expervence of Man (New 
York: Orbis, 1973); H. Ott, God (Atlanta: John Knox, 1971) esp. 
40-62; B. Cooke, Beyond Trinity (Milwaukee: Marquette Univer- 
sity, 1969); N. Pittenger, Tha-Divine Trtiunity (Philadelphia: 
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United Church, 1977); K. Rahner, The Trinity (New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1970). 


Nils A. Dahl, "The Neglected Factor in New Testament 
Theology," Reflection 73 (1975) 5-8. Theology in the strict 
sense of the word he deems the neglected factor. Dahl remarks 
that “most treatments of NT Christology pay astonishingly little 
attention to the relationship between faith in Christ and faith 
in God, or to the transfer of divine names, attributes and pre- 
dicates to Jesus, or to the emergence of 'trinitarian' formula- 
tions" (p. 5). 


> pahl discussas his understanding of causes that contri- 

bute to the neglect, including a pronounced christocentricity 
with roots in tha nineteenth century, the common assumption that 
the most important elements in the NT are those which are “spe~ 
cifically Christian," and the fact that by and large the concept 
of God found in the OT and interpreted in contemporary Judaiam 
is taken for granted (“The Neglected Factor," 6). W. D. Davies 
claims that the relative paucity of materials dealing directly 
with the doctrine of God in the NT is explained by the fact that 
faith in the messiah became the primary mark of the believer 
("From Schweitzer to Scholem: Reflections on Sabbatai Svi,” JBL 
95 (1976) 540 n. 54). To this discussion should be added the 
suggestion that the incompleteness of our knowledge of first- 
century Judaism may cause us to be unaware of the extent and 
nature of certain theological elements which are not only taken 
for granted but subtly developed. 

leg, J. A. Sanders, “Dissenting Deities and Philippians 
2:1-11," JBL 88 (1969) 283 n. 17. 
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CHAPTER I 


SURVEY OF CRITICAL OPINION REGARDING THE 
MATTHEAN TRIADIC PHRASE 


A. Introduction: Matt 28:16-20 


The central focus of this dissertation is the question of 
the origin and meaning of the triadic phrase in Matt 28:19b: 
"in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit." The phrase occurs in the final pericope of the Gospel 
(Matt 28:16-20). 


16. Now the eleven disciples went to Galilee, to the 
mountain to which Jesus had directed them, 17. And 

when they saw him they worshipped him; but some doubted. 
18a. And Jesus came and said to them, 18b. All authority 
in heaven and on earth has been given to me. 19a. Go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations, 19b. bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 

and of the Holy Spirit, 20a. teaching them to observe 
all that I have commanded you, 20b. and lo, I am with 
you always, to the close of the age. (RSV) 


16. Ob St Evbexa mantal énopetdnoav etg tAv PadtAalav 

etc tò poc od ErdEato avtofe ò ‘Inoobc, 17. nal 

Céévteg abvtov neogextvnoayv ol 6 E6lotacav. 18a, xal 

neooeAdav & 'Inoobe ¢AdAnoev abrole Adyuv, 18b. °E&d3n 

wo. n&doa EEovola év oûpavĝ nal énl vic. 19a. nopev- 

Stvtec obv vadntedoate ndvta tå Evn, 19b. Bantilovteg 

abtotc elg td voua toO natodc nal toG utoð xal toG 

àylou nvetuatoc, 20a. ÔLGáåomovrec atog tnoelv náåvta 

Soa veteriáunyv ulv. 20b. xat C60 éyð wed’ Syudv 

elut ndoac tdc Auépac Fwo thc cuvredActac tof alðvog. 

Minus Judas the betrayer, whose remorse and death Matthew 
has already narrated (27:3-5), the eleven have journeyed to 
Galilee in obedience to the command of the “angel of the Lord" 
to Mary Magdalene and the other Mary: "Go quickly and tell his 
disciples that he has risen from the dead, and behold, he is go- 
ing before you to Galilee; there you will see him" (28:7; cf. 
Mark 14:28). The mountain of meeting is not named, and no 
mountain is mentioned in the command or in the resurrection ac- 
counts of the other gospels. Matt 28:16-20 is, however, the 
culmination of seven mountain scenes in this Gospel; ? most 


critics regard the mountain in verse 17 as symbolic. 
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The risen Jesus is seen, but not described. There is no 
effort made to narrate? the numinous effect or change in his ap- 
pearance, nor to insist on his physical reality. He is wor- 
shipped by the eleven, as he is by Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary in 28:9, but here in the final scene the worship is mixed 
with doubt. That is, the eleven (or--less likely--some of the 
eleven) worship with a hesitant, divided faith. ? Jesus draws 
near and speaks the words of the great commission. A new note 
is struck in this Gospel by the statement that he has received 
all power "in heaven and on carth” (v. 18b). According to 
Matthew, Jesus already had in his ministry the €€ovuola to teach, 
heal, forgive sins, perform exorcisms and cleanse the temple 
(see Matt 7:29; 21:23-24, 27; 8:93 9:6, 8). But here in the 
appearance on the mountain his tfovola has unlimited, cosmic 
dimensions. i 

Furthermore, a new commissioning of the disciples is based 
on this total empowering of Jesus. In the first place, their 
mission is now to "all nations,” that is, to all the peoples of 
the earth, to Jews and Gentiles.” This comes as a surprisa, in 
view of the restriction of the mission of the disciples (10:5-6) 
and of Jesus himself (15:24) to "the lost sheep of the house of. 
Israel.” A wider mission has been hinted at and anticipated 
earlier in the Gospel, > but it is only in the death-resurrection 
of Jesus that limitations are abolished; the kingdom of God is 
thought to break into this age in a new, fuller way. In the 
second place, the disciples are now for the first time portrayed 
as commissioned to teach. Throughout his ministry, Jesus has 
been presented as teachings” in the missionary discourse in 
chapter 10, the disciples had received the power to cast out 
devils, heal, perform other miracles and preach. But the power 
to teach has been reserved until this final moment (contrast 
Mark 6:30). The commands of the earthly Jesus are to be the 
content of the disciples’ teaching; that is, they are to trans- 
mit his radical reinterpretation of Torah in the light of the 
obligation to love, even one's enemies (5:44; 7:12)./ 

The other specification of the general commission to make 
disciples is the command to baptize. The only other references 
to baptism in the Gospel of Matthew concern the baptism of John 
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(3:1-17, 21:23-27). In the Synoptics neither Jesus nor his 
disciples are presented as having baptized during his ministry. 
In contrast, the Fourth Gospel provides the probably accurate 
historical information that Jesus and his disciplea did for 
awhile continue the practice of the Baptist.’ The triadic 
phrase we will be examining is associated with the action of 
baptizing: it is to be done "in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” What seems to be spoken of 
here is initiation or incorporation into the eschatological 
community: 

The pericope ends with the promise of prasenca “until the 
Clone of the age." There is no speculation on when or how the 
end will come, Focus is not on the immineance of the and, which 
Matthew elsewhere correlates with the coming of the Son of Man 
(cf. 24:3, 13:39-41), but on the task ahead. Jesus does not 
depart ar ascend or disappear. His presence, so to speak, 
merges into history, into the lives of the commissioned. The 
impression is atrong that this Jesus has already ascended. Tho 
scene, that is, is "a Christophany of the resurrected ascended 
one. ”? He has not been “taken” from his disciples, but rather 
draws near to them and draws them in a new way. The narrative 
remains open. 1° 

This final Matthean pericope is, in the words of Meier, 
one of those great pericopes in the bible "which constantly en- 
gender discussion and research, while apparently never admitting 
of definite solutions. ”}} It is widely considered to be of 
central significance theologically and thematically to the en- 
tire Gospel of Matthew and the key to its understanding. }?? Every 
important Matthean theme is caught up here in this carefully 
constructed and heavily redacted passage. 1? At the same time, 
there is- a strangeness about the scene that prompts a few 
critics like J. A. T. Robinson to argue that “as a climax to 
the Gospel, it is so completely out of line with the rest of 
Matthew's eschatology that I cannot believe he himself created 
it. "l$ Meier more carefully notes that the pericope shows 
there may be a great deal more "realized eschatology” in Mat- 


= The unique features 


thew's theology than is usually admitted. 
of the scene also show that it is “simultaneously both more and 


less than an Easter story. "”?6 The question of the Gattung of 
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the pericope and that of the precise amount of tradition and 
redaction in it are still debated. 

In spite of the careful attention of scholars to this peri- 
cope, the tendency has been to abstract the triadic phrase, “in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” 
from discussion of the pericope as a whole. It has not been 
generally considered an integral part of the passage nor a clue 
to its meaning and Christology, nor has analysis of the pericope 
been thought to elucidate the phrase. Critical opinion concern- 
ing the triadic phrase is found for the most part in isolated 
remarks in commentaries, in early chapters of works which treat 
the development of the dogma of the Trinity, and occasionally 
in appendices to theologies of the NT which emphasize lines of 
thinking which move beyond the NT. There seem to be several 
reasons for the lack of focused treatment of the phrase in its 
Matthean context. (1) The danger of reading too much into the 
phrase from the perspective of later Christian dogmatic con- 
troversy and piety may have made it an unattractive subject for 
some exegetea. 18 (2) The mention inthe phrase of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit seems to some ta have a salf-evident meaning: 
the names of God, the Messiah, and the Spirit of prophecy and 
insplration are simply linked. (3) The triadic phrase is con- 
sidered by others a late, fourth century interpolation into the 
Matthean text, representing the developed Trinitarian thinking 
of the church. (4) Most regard the triadic phrase a tradition- 
al liturgical formulation of the Matthean church, the baptismal 
formula in current use in that community. Matthew's use of it 
is seen as merely a concession to practice; the phrase is not 
understood as meaningfully rooted in its Gospel context. The 
development of the tradition which produced the phrase, and the 
meaning it might have had for the community which produced it, 
go largely unexplored. 29 

Each of these points will be discussed in this chapter and 
the following chapters, as we examine the triadic phrase from 
several different angles. We turn first to a summary of re- 
search regarding the classification of the phrase, its unique- 
ness in relation to other NT triadic material, its grammatical 
meaning, and then to discussion of theories regarding its 
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incorporation into the final pericope and regarding its origin 
and development. 


B. Matt 28:19b and Its Relation to Other 
NT Triadic Passages 


l. Definition of Terms: triad, trinitartian, Trinitarian 


In works which treat the NT roots or sources of later 
Trinitarian dogma, we find the following distinctions made. 
Material is considered “triadic” if, regardless of titles used, 
the three figures of Jesus, God and spirit appear in a fashion 
that indicatas their coordination in tha mind of tha author 
and/or the tradition being used, °) Included as well in the 
discussion here are the instances in which the presence of 
God is implied in a divine passive or in which angels appear 
in tha place of the Spirit,** In the investigation in subse- 
quent chapters of triadic passages in Daniel and in inter- 
testamental works, a triad is considered to be a union of three 
closely related figures or forcas depicted (temporarily or per- 
manently) in one heavenly place or in one heavenly action. 

There is no agreement among scholars as to the exact number 
and content of triadic texts. As Martin notes, "Acceptance or 
rejaction of a given passage among the hard core of texts con- 
sidered by nearly all commantators usually hinges upon the man- 
ner in which the term pneuma is interpreted in each instance. "?? 
In some instances, it can be argued that the term refers not to 
the Spirit of God, but to the spirit understood as a component 
of Christ's inner life or personal existence or his functioning 
in the world, or to an energy or psychological force (human or 
divine). For example, 1 Tim 3:16 speaks of Christ “who was 
manifested in the flesh, vindicated in the spirit, seen by an- 
gels, preached among the nations, believed on in the world, 
taken up in glory." See also 1 Pet 3:18: “Christ also died for 
sins’ once for all, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he 
might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh but made 


„23 Rom 1:3=-4 also contains a contrast be- 


alive in the spirit. 
tween flesh and spirit, but it should be included as a triadic 
text: “the gospel concerning his Son, who was descended from 


David according to the flesh and designated Son of God in power 
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according to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrection from 
the dead.” The idea of Jesus having been "vindicated in the 
spirit” or "made alive in the spirit” is a contributing factor 
to the idea of the Spirit's role in the resurrection of Jesus. 
It is also sometimes difficult to determine where a unit begins 
and ends, and, therefore, whether mention of the three members 
of the triad in contiguous verses really constitutes a triadic 
text. John 3:34-35 and Luke 10:21-22, which will be discussed 
later, are examples of texts which should be classified as tri- 
adic passages, but ara never no reyarded. 

Triadic NT texts are often classnifiod as (1) triadic for- 
mulas, in which the three are closely united in a phrase or 
sentence that seema grounded in worship or liturgical use but 
does not scem integral to the NT writer's argument;- (2) triadic 
thought patterns, in which the three appear in a brief state- 
ment of an author’s. thought; (3) triadic schema or ground plans, 
in which mention of the three appears to structure a fairly ex- 


24 Mention should aleo be made. 


tensive argument of the. author. 
of narratives which contain the triad: for example, the Synop- 
tic narratives of the baptism of Jesus (cf. John 1:32-34) and 
the infancy narratives (cf. Matt 1:18-23 and Luke 1:35}. Matt 
28:19b is widely considered an example of the first classifica=- 
tion, and texts such as John 14:16 ("And I will pray the Father, 
and he will give you another Counselor, to be with you forever") 
are considered examples of the second. Wainwright finds a 
threefold schema in the outline of Romans, 2° an example of the 
third classification. 

Most of the controversy concerning the triadic texts dis- 
solves into the question of their interpretation in the light 
of later Trinitarian dogma. Is the Trinity an entirely post- 
biblical doctrine, or do some or any of these NT texts antici-~ 
pate or approximate the notion of three divine persons in one 
Godhead or divine nature? Since the doctrine was formulated in 
philosophical terms that are not used in the NT, the answer to 
that question is judged to be found by asking two further ques- 
tions: (1) Can we detect in a given text any indication that 
the Spirit is thought of as a person or a being similar to the 
other two members of the triad? (2) Is there any indication 
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that the unity of the three is stressed or implied? Theorecti- 
cally, if the answer to both the above questions is affirmative, 
it is claimed hy most critics that the text under consideration 
should be considered "trinitarian.”" That is, the text does an- 
ticipate or approximate or lay the foundation for a doctrine of 
a coequal trinity of persons. This does not mean that there is 
a formal and explicit doctrine of the Trinity in the NT. There 
may be no evidence of a conscious effort to establish a triadic 
conception of God, a tri-unity, but there is indication that 
thoughts wera moving in that direction. 

These questions ara casier to pose than to answer. Tho 
situation is compltcated by thene further points: first, the 
word “person” cannot be used without a great deal of qualifica- 
tion. As Rahner and others. have insisted, the contemporary 
meaning of the term (an individual center of consciousness, 
concrete spiritual being, center of exercised existence, life, 
freedom) is quite different from its meaning in the Trinitarian 
controversies and formulations of dogma (a distinct self, cap-- 
able of relation, Ondédotactc, mode of subsistence) .7° The later 
concept of "person" is in itself a product. of reflection on the 
biblical material, which deals with aspects (such as "corporate 
personality”) that are difficult for us to grasp fully. It is 
illegitimate, therefore, to dismiss a text as trinitarian be- 
cause one does not find in it three persons in the contemporary 
sense of the term. Paul's conception of Christ, for example, 
as Moule points out, transcends the merely individual.?’ the 
Spirit, as many have noted, is never addressed as a "You" in 
either the OT or the NT. Daniélou considers the word “angel” 
to be the old-fashioned equivalent of “person.” "Angel" was 
thought of as having an essentially concrete force, and conno- 
tated an eternal supernatural being manifesting itself, a dis- 
tinct ‘spiritual substance. 7° The "personal" aspects: taken on 
by the intertestamental idea of the Spirit were. borrowed from 
the idea of angelic spirits.” As the mal'ak. Yahweh in the OT 
was often a manifestation of God, angels in the intertestamental 
period could also be thought of, in some cases, as extensions 
of the power of God. They do not really qualify as independent 
“persons” in the contemporary sense, It seems necessary, there- 
fore, when working with biblical or intertestamental materials, 
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to operate without a strict definition of person, and to be con- 
tent with clues that point in the direction of some self- 
distinctness and relational capacity, however vague.” 

Second, there is a further complication in the fact that 
unity may be stressed without any intended implication of equal- 
ity. Angels participate in and belong to the heavenly realm 
and intertestamental figures such as Melchizedek and the trans- 
lated, transformed figures Enoch and Elijah and others also be- 
long to this realm, having in a senso crossed the gulf between 
divinity and humanity. The term "elohim" iš applied to Malchi- 
zedek five times in 11Q Melchizedek, 2+ and Philo calls Moses 
Bed¢. Unity may bo considered by some NT writers quite apart 
from tha question of equality: see John 10:30 (“I and the Father 
are one!) with John 14:28 ("the Father is greater than 1"). 

A third complication is introduced into the discussion by 
the inaiatance of some critica that we can detect "trinitarian" 
thinking only if we can detect an awareness on the part of NT 
writers of the “problem” of the relation of Jesus, God and 
Spirit, that is, the problem of reconciling Jewish monotheism 
with the divinity of Jesus and the personhood of the Spirit, 
Insofar as the doctrine is answer to a problem, according to 
Wainwright, the doctrine of the Trinity emerges in the NT, al- 
though there is no formal statement of a position. The “"trini- 
tarian problem" arose in the Fourth Gospel, and partially in 
other NT writings. Only in the Fourth Gospel is there an at- 
tempt to answer it, to show Father, Son and Spirit different 
from each other yet one, and therefore only in the Fourth Gos- 
pel is there trinitarian thinking. >4 The flexibility of Jewish 
monotheism in the Greco-Roman period, however, indicates that 
we are in danger of formulating the "problem" anachronistically. 
Furthermore, attempts to read NT material in terms of answers 
to such a problem may result in blocking our perceptions of 
more authentic origins of the material.’ 

Because of these complications, the word "trinitarian" 
will be used here sparingly, to refer to instances where unity 
of the three figures (God, Jesus and Spirit) is implied or 
stressed, and where the Spirit can be considered to have vaguely 


"personal" characteristics. The notion of equality is not 
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clearly implied, nor are the texts necessarily seen as an answer 
to the "trinitarian problem, 774 The terms "Trinity” and "Trini- 
tarian” are reserved for the stage of formal doctrine at which 
God igs clearly perceived as tri-personal, coequal. The biblical 
material does not reflect this stage. 2 It. will be seen, how- 
ever, that some of the biblical imagery and symbolism we will 
examine does present in its own way startling claims which 
challenged early thinkers. Our effort will be to recover those 


challengas. 


2. The Classification of Matt 28:19b and Its Uniqueness 
in the NT 

Matt 28:19b is classified almost without exception as a 
"triadic formula” with roots in the Church's: worship and litur- 
gical expression. It is further classified by many as "Trini- 
tarian" as the term has been defined above in the strict doc- 
trinal gense. Those critics who consider the phrase a late 
interpolation into the text and even some others who consider 
it a part of the received text, understand it as a close ap- 
proximation to the developing Trinitarian theology cf the 
Church: Father, Son and Holy Spirit have been united here under 
the rubric of one “name,” that is, one presence or power or one 
essence, Implied or even explicit, according to this interpre- 
tation, are the notions that the unity of God involves a triad 
and that this is a triad of equal persons. Moule, for example, 
remarks that Matt 28:19b may belong to a stage at which there 
is a genuinely Trinitarian conception of God, arguing that 
“when ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son’ seem to be taken beyond the 
merely parabolic, and used almost as independent technical 
terms, we are, perhaps, witnessing a tacit recognition of the 
character of the Deity as involving reciprocity and dialogue." 
He considers that this text may be a product of a period which 
held a truly Trinitarian conception of God, but that it is 
doubtful whether any of the other NT phrases are in this cate- 
gory.?? Rahner argues that while there is no systematic doc- 
trine of the “immanent” Trinity in the NT, the nearest to such 
a proposition is Matt 28:19b. 78 Fortman takes exception to the 
assertion of Wainwright that this formula in Matt 28:19b has no 
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Trinitarian doctrinal implication. °” He asks, “Could the evan- 
gelist put the Father, Son and Spirit together in this way 
without insinuating or implying that for him the Son and Holy 
Spirit are distinct from the Father and on the same level with 
the Father, who is obviously God? Can it really be denied that 
the sacred writer here presents the three as at once a triad 
and a unity?"49 

Schweizer, whose work on Matt 28:16-20 is unusual tn that 
it contains an cxtended excursus on the triadic phrase, in more 
cautious. He insists that this pasnaye goes beyond all other 
NT triadic passages, because it brings all three together in a 
single name, and this is crucial to what is being said. But he 
does not believe that this deals with any developad doctrina of 
the Trinity: rather, "behind the threefold formula stands the 
conviction that in the Son as well as tn the Spirit, God himself 
becomes present, without any restriction or dimunition,..."4} 
He goes on to say that this implies a profound conception of a 
nonisolated, active, nonstatic, nonabstract God who is love. 
He Links this idea with that of an "original act.of love” im- 
plied “both after Matthew and in his period" by the Christian 
community when it spoke of the Son who was already present with 
the Father before creation. “7 

G. F. Moore and lans Kosmala do not classify the Matthean 
phrase or discuss it in a manner similar to that of the critics 
considered above, but their insights and opinions are of inter- 
est here. The former would, I think, be inclined to classify 
the Matthean phrase as simply “triadic.” Moore remarks that it 
is anachronistic to read the phrase "in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit" as a Trinitarian formula, and that it is 
unnecessary to suspect in it the influence of Gentile Chris- 
tianity. He considers it as a statement by (Jewish) Christians 
for Gentile converts. Speaking of the phrase as it appears in 
the Didache 7:1-3, Moore says it is a statement of monotheism, 
messianism, and prophetic community. Jewish believers thought 
it appropriate for Gentile converts to confess their faith in 
the one true God, the Father, and in his Son the Messiah, and 
in the Holy Spirit of inspiration in the society of believers 
and especially in their prophets. It was considered sufficient 
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in the case of Jews or Samaritans (who had no need to profess 
monotheism) to baptize in the name of the Lord Jesus or Jesus 
Christ. t? 
threefold formula was not needed as long as the gospel was 


In. a somewhat similar vein, Kosmala thinks that the 


preached only to Israel: Israel knew and believed in God the 
Father, knew of the Holy Spirit who, emanating from God, had 
inspired the prophets. What it did not know was the name of the 
Messiah and, therefore, the name of Jesus was the center of the 
carliest Christian message. The need for the teaching about 
"the three divine powers," according to Kosmala, arose as a ro- 
sult of the early Christian mission among the Gentiles (cf. 
2 Cor 13214, 1 Cor 12:2, Eph 2:11-12, 3:2, 4:17). In the 
"Nallenistic” world it was nocessary to make the name of Jesus 
known together with "tha Father and Creator who had planned 
everything, and the Holy Spirit, the active ‘divine. power. "*4 

The above theorics and classifications, with the exception 
of Moore's, regard the Matthean triadic phrase, as stating or 
implying ontological identity among the members, and so, in the 
opinion of some critics, passing beyond the bounds of "Hellenis- 
tic Jawish Christianity. "$5 Its conception in a "Hellenistic" 
environment is assumed, Kilpatrick gives "the surprising Trini- 
tarian formula” of 28:19b as evidence that Matthew "reflected 
no weak or noncommittal Christology.” This scholar considers 
the Gospel of Matthew thoroughly Christian, its Judaism sub- 
ordinate to its Christology, and its Christology the main thing 
which separated it from Judaism. *® 

Before discussing other factors operating in the above 
classifications and interpretations of the Matthean triadic 
phrase, it is well to consider briefly the uniqueness of that 
phrase in relation to the fifty or so NT passages considered 
triadic by various critics. The Matthean phrase is unique in 
four respects. (l) Only Matt 28:19b draws the three members of 
the triad into a unity of some sort by seeming to attribute one 
"name" to all three. The titles of the three are in the geni- 
tive case, following one nomen regens. There is one other NT 
text that bears some relation to this. Luke 9:28 attributes. 
Ea to the Father, the Son of Man, and angels: "when he 
(the Son of Man) comes in his glory and that of the Father and 
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of the holy angels,” (Stav ČA év th &5En abtoO xal toO natpdc 
val tav aylev ayyéAwyv). In contrast, there are many texts in 
which the three names or titles are separated by different 
nomina regentia and other material. One example is the formula 
of blessing in 2 Cor 13:14: "The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the love of God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be 
with you all." See also Jude 20-21: “But you, beloved, build 
yourselves up on your most holy faith; pray in the Holy Sptrit; 
keep yourselves in the love of God; wait for the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” Tha significance and 
meaning of the phrase "into the name" in Matt 28:19b will be 
discussed in the following section of this paper. 

(2) Matt 28:19b is the only text in which the three mem- 
bers of the triad ara simply joined togethor by name, three 
names in a row, with:no mention made of their functions in the 
Christian life or their roles in the story of Jesus or of other 
essential elements of the Christian faith. Again, there is only 
one other authentic NT text which bears some relation to this, 
and again the third member of the triad ia angels: “In the pres- 
ence of God and of Christ Jesus and of the elect angels (évancov 
TOG Sce06 xal Xpratod “InooG xal tHv éxdAcxrOv dyyéAwv) I charge 
you to keep these rules without favor" (1 Tim s:21).4! 

(3) Matt 28:19b is the only NT text in which the three are 
linked in what appears to be a baptismal formula. Elsewhere in 
Acts and in the Epistles, baptism is spoken of as in, on, or 
into the name of (the Lord) Jesus Christ. Acts 2:38 reads, 
"Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the forgiveness of your sins." See also Acts 8:16; 
10:48; Rom 6:33; 1 Cor 1:13, 15: 6:11. In the opinion of almost 
all critics, this indicates the threefold name was added to an 
originally monadic formula and represents a later liturgical 
development. °? The Matthean triadic formula is unique also in 
that nowhere else in the four gospels is there another phrase 
that looks like a baptismal formula. Not even baptism "in the 
name of Jesus" is recorded in the gospels, which speak only of 
the baptism of John, the baptism of repentence, the baptism of 
the "coming one" who will baptize with the Holy Spirit (Mark 
1:8 and John 1:33) and with fire (Matt 3:11, par. Luke 3:16), 
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and of baptism as a metaphor for the death of Jesus (Mark 10: 
38-39 and Luke 12:50) 4? and release of the Holy Spirit. [In 
spite of the fact that it seems clear that baptism was practiced 
from the earliest days of Christianity, there is also no other 
text besides Matt 28:19b which attributes this practice to a 
command of Jesus.’ 

There are many passages, however, in which the triad occurs 
in a baptismal context. ”/ Acts 2:38 continues, "and you shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. For the promise is to you 
and to your children and to all that are far off, avery one of 
whom the Lord our God calls to him" (Acts 2:38-39). In 1 Cor 
6:11 there is the same combination of a (possible) mention of 
baptism in the nama of the Lord Jesus Christ, and a triad: "but 
you were washed, you were sanctified, you were justified in (év) 
the name of tha Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of God." 
Tre triad occurs again in a baptismal context in Titus 3:4-6: 
“but when the goodness and loving kindness of God our Saviour 
appeared, he saved us, not because of deads done by us in righ- 
teousness, but in virtue of his own mercy, by the washing of 
regeneration and renewal in the Holy Spirit, which he poured 
out upon us richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour." A triad 
appears in the Synoptic accounts of the baptism of Jesus: Jesus 
(beloved Son), Spirit of God (Holy Spirit in Luke), voice (of 
the Father) (Matt 3:16-17, Mark 1:10-11, Luke 3:21-22}. In 
John 1:33-34 we find the triad of Holy Spirit, God's elect 
Sieur "the One who sent me to baptize with water. "’3 Barth 
points out that "the Father, the coming Messiah (or Son) and 
the Spirit mentioned in the Baptist's preaching became manifest 


„54 A triad occurs in Peter's 


in connection with Jesus' baptism, 
speech to the Gentile Cornelius at Joppa apparently in an ac- 
count of Jesus' baptism: Peter tells "how God anointed (€xp.cev) 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with power (S5uvdueu); 
how he went about doing good and healing all that were oppressed 
by the devil, for God was with him" (Acts 10:38). Ephesians 2: 
13-22 is an example of a baptismal motif, connected with the 
idea of restoring the lost "image of God" according to which the 
first human was éveated ? In this passage we find the triad 


Christ Jesus, Spirit, Father: “through him (Jesus) we both 
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(those who are near and those who are far off) have access in 
one Spirit to the Father" (v. 18). l Peter i:2 is addressed to 
the exiles “chosen and destined by God the Father and sancti- 
fied by the Spirit for obedience to Jesus Christ and for sprink- 
ling with his blood.” This address precedes the first part of 
the epistle (1:3 to 4:11) in which allusions to baptism are so 
numerous that this section, according to Fitzmyer, should be 
regarded as a baptismal exhortation incorporated into the 
letter. °° 

(4) Finally, the Matthoan triad in 28:13b is unique in the 
Gospel of Matthew in its particular combination of titlos, "the 
Father,” "the Son” and “the Holy Spirit.” Matthew does have 
other triadic passages, but with different titles, The baptis- 
mal scene contains the triad of Beloved Son, voice (of God) and 
Spirit of God. The infancy narrativa contains the triad Holy 
Spirit, Jesus, God (1:18-23). Matthew unites Jesus and the 
Spirit of God in the comisrig of the kingdom of God through exor- 
cism in 12:28 where it is probable that he has changed the mora 
primitive phrase, "the finger of God,” in the parallel in Luka 
11:20, to a mention of the Spirit. Matthew alone uses Isa 42 
l-4, with its triad of Yahweh (speaking), servant, and Spirit 
(12:18-19). Matt 12:32 (parallel in Luke 12:10) reads, "“Who- 
ever says a word against the Son of Man will be forgiven; but 
whoever speaks against the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven.” 
If a divine passive is intended here, this can also be included 
as a triadic passage. 

in addition, Matthew has three triads of Son of Man, 
Father, and angels, all in the context of judgment or parousia 
(25:31-46, 13:41-43, 16:27--the first two only in Matthew). 
Matt 24:36 also contains the triad of Son, Father ang angels, 
taken from Mark 13:32. Matthew alone contains the triadic pas- 
sage in 26:53 ("Do you think that I cannot appeal to my Father, 
and he will at once send me more than twelve legions of 
angels?").>?’ 

The Matthean scene of the death of Jesus may also be con- 
Sidered triadic, if it can be argued that in changing Mark's 
word for the final moment, "he expired,” (€€énvevoev, Mark 15: 
37, 39) 78 to "he yielded up the spirit" (dofixev td nveOua, Matt 
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27:50; cf. John 19:30, napt&wmev tò nveCua), Matthew is thinking’ 
of more than Jesus’ life force or breath. This is unlikely, 
however. Matthew is probably stressing Jesus’ courage and 
voluntary acceptance of death. The reference in Matt 27:50 is 
to the spirit of life given by God and now given back by Jesus; 
no reference to the Holy Spirit is intended here.” The scene, 
then, can be considered triadic only in embryonic form. In 
thin it corresponds to such passages as l Pet 3:18 and 1l Tim 
Res The notion of voluntary acceptance of suffering and 
death, evan at tho beginning of his ministry, may be an impor- 
tant motif in the Synoptic accounts of the baptism of Jesus,°! 
which can alno be read as anticipations of the resurrection. 
Barth notes that the declaration of the heavenly voice and the 
descent of the Spirit in tho baptismal narratives correspond to 
the “justification” of the crucified one by his resurrection 
(L Tim 3316) 07 The above references to triadic texts in Mat~ 
thew indicate that he may have been conscious of the significance 
of the triad, and preserved and stressed it at crucial moments 
in the story. The particular combination of titles found in 
28:19b, however, is- found nowhere èlse in his Gospe1.°? 

The combination of titles, "the Father,” “the Son” and 
"tho Holy Spirit” is found in one other passage in the NT: in 
Luke 10:21-22. This significant text, and the related text 
John 3:34-35 which contains the almost identical triad of “the 
Father,” "the Son" and “the Spirit” will be discussed below in 
connection with the tradition behind Matt 28:16-20. 

In great part, the fact that the Matthean triadic phrase 
is unique in the four respects considered above has influenced 
its classification as a "Trinitarian" phrase. Its grammatical 
form and the particular titles used became standard both in 
baptismal ritual procedure and in Trinitarian theology. But 
the criteria we set in the previous section for classification 
either as "trinitarian" or “Trinitarian” have not been met. A 
closer look at other aspects of the phrase in Matthew's Gospel 
is required before the discussion is temporarily closed concern- 
ing its classification. A full discussion of the meaning of 
Matt 28:19b must be postponed until we have a grasp of (1) the 
traditions Matthew may have been using, and (2) the theological 
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statement made both in the tradition and in the final Matthean 


pericope. 


3. "Into the Name“ 


In discussions of the triadic phrase in Matt 28:19b as 
Trinitarian, it is often implied or explicitly stated that the 
"name" theology of the OT is operative here. The divine Name 
is seen as a holy reality, almost with an existence in its own 
right, a symbol of the presenca of Yahweh. This idea is based 
on the ancient belief that name is a manifestation of soul, a 
part of the personality, the influence and authority of the 
person. In the OT and in intertestamental Judaism, the Name 
can be described as the essential revelation of God's being. 
Matt 28:19b is read by somo as intending the extention of the 
one Name or power to all three members of the triad, The trans- 
fer of the name xuUptocg to the exalted one in the pre-Pauline 
hymn Phil 2:6-11 shows that the idea of one Name given to all 
three might not be impossible, even at an early period. °4 It 
is not clear, however, that this was the intention of Matthew. 
The phrase could also be understood to mean "in the name of the 
Father, and (in the name) of the Son and (in the name) of the 
Holy Spirit." Grammatically, either interpretation is possible £’ 

The use of the triadic phrase in later documents is also 
ambiguous. In the Didache 7, we have instruction given concern- 
ing the rite of baptism, and the triadic phrase used twice is 
identical to that in Matt 28:19b, 6° 

7:1 Now about baptism: this is how to baptize. Give 

public instruction on all these points, and then 


"baptize" in running water, "in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit." 


2 If you do not haverunning water, baptize in some 
other. 


3 If you cannot in cold, then in warm. If you have 
neither, then pour water on the head three times 
"in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. "6! 
No further information is given here regarding the understanding 
of the "name." ‘Two chapters later, however, when laying down 
regulations about people who are entitled to participate in the 
Eucharist, the author describes them as “those who have been 
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baptized in the Lord's name” (9:5). If this was "a compendious 
way of referring to the longer, triune formula employed at the 
initiation service,” as J. N. D. Kelly suggests, °® it might be 
argued that the author of the Didache understood that one Name 
belonged to all three or that baptism into the Lord Jesus was 
the essence of the act, Or the phrase in 9:5 might be evidence 
that two formulas, a long one and a short one, were in use for 
baptism at that time, °? Kelly, moreover, argues that in the 
liturgies, to baptize in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit meant asking the question, "Do you believa...?" three 
times, and plunging the candidate into the water in three suc- 
ceasive immorsions. The Didachw authorizes a triple pouring, 
and this for Kelly almost certainly indicates that a triple 
interrogatory creed of this kind was presupposed. The creed 
may have been confined to bare, unainplified questions about the 
three members of the triad, but we cannot be certain about this 


us It might ba tentatively concluded that this action 
71 


point. 
did not emphasize the unity of the three under one name. 

In the Odes of Solomon 23:21-22, the author is describing 
a letter (God's thought) which became a large volume (the 
scriptures?) antirely written by the finger of God. "And the 
name of the Father was upon it; and of the Son and of tha Holy 
Spirit, to rule for ever and ever.” Here again the triad is 
mentioned as in Matt 28:19b, but it is not clear whether the 
author understands one name to belong to all three, or each to 
have a separate name. In First Apology 61 of Justin Martyr (c. 
155 A.D.), Justin explains how Christians dedicated themselves 
to God. 


(A convert is) washed in the water in the name of God 
the Father and Master of all, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ and of the Holy Spirit....There is named at the 
water, over him who has chosen to be born again and 
has repented of his sinful acts, the name of God the 
Father and Master of all. Those who lead to the wash- 
ing the one who is to be washed call on (God by) this 
term only. For no one may give a proper name to the 
ineffable God, and if anyone should dare to say that 
there is one, he is hopelessly insane....The illuminand 
is also washed in the name of Jesus Christ who was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the name of the 
Holy Spirit, who through the prophets foretold every- 
thing about Jesus. 
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This passage recalls Matt 28:19b on which there is not neces- 
sarily any literary dependency. Justin may be simply referring 
to the current liturgical practice of his church. 73 In Firet 
Apology 65, Justin deacribes how at the Eucharist Christians 
offer “praise and glory to the Father of the universe through 
the name of the Son and of the Holy Spirit....”" In neither of 
these passages ts there any evidence that Justin has understood 
the one "name" as extended to the three members of the triad. 
The contrary, in fact, seem the case: what is important is 
that the name of cach member is called upon. In Pitrat Apology 
61, Justin is probably thinking of a series of interrogations 
about belief in each member of the triad. When the candidato 
standing naked in the wator affirmed his or her faith in each, 
he or she was plunged into the water or sprinkled. ’4 
a regular feature in baptismal rites of the fourth century’? 
and earlier. $ 


This was 


The Fourth Gospel speaks of Jesus having been given the 
name of God: “Holy Father, keep them in Your name, which you- 
have given me, that they may be one, even as we are one” (17s11; 
cf. v. o In the Goapal of Truth, a Gnostic Valentinian 
međitation written Saing 150 A.D., whose author may have been 
Valentinus himself, 8 there is a long and elaborate speculation 
about the (proper) Name of God. We read, for example, "But the 
name of the Father is the Son. He it is who first named him 
who came forth from him, he being himself, and he brought him 
forth as son. He gave him his name which. he had, because it is 
he, the Father who has all things, they being with him. He has 
the name, he has the Son” (38:5-15).7? Quispel comments that 
the Name can be none other than the tetragrammaton; it is given 
to the Son who was begotten before all ages and who is consub- 
Stantial, identical with the rather, °° The Gnostic speculations 
on the Name can be compared to Jewish mystical writings on the 
Angel of the Lord, in whom is the Name of the Lord (Exod 23:21; 
cf. Apocalypse of Abraham, 10) and other esoteric traditions. S} 
But although there is in the Gospel of Matthew an emphasis on 
the name of Jesus which is not found in the other Synoptics, °* 
and perhaps also in 28:19b some sort of completion of. the Mat- 
thean theme that the name of Jesus is Emmanuel, God with us 
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(1:23),°° there is no indication in Matthew that the "name" of 
God has been given to Jesus, much less to the Holy Spirit, as a 
focus of their unity. 

Another angle of investigation involves the possibility 
that elc td Svoua may simply be a. common phrase, without the 
overtones of the OT "name" theology. In Hellenistic inscriptions 
and papyri, ele tò Svoua is frequent with a financial meaning: 

a sum of money is paid "into the account” of someone. The phrase 
implies a transference of property or a passing into ownership. 
Soldiers also took an oath, and pseudonymous documents were 
written elc tÒ övoua, 24 The meaning then, in the Matthean con- 
text, would be that the baptized person was. dedicated to Fathor, 
Son and Spirit, becoming their property. A transference has 
taken place. °° Lars Hartman, however, warns against assuming 
too easily that technical commercial or military terms were used 
to supply the. imagery in the NT. We cannot assume that the same 
meaning was carried from one context to another. He is of the 
opinion that the phrase was more neutral and carried different 
meanings. 

An explanation of the phrase based on the Hebrew-Aramaic 
expression piwy or oyy, a term found in the Mishnah and Talmud?’ 
and elsewhere, leads to a similar interpretation, though the 
Semitic phrase is more elastic. Here DY does not have the 
strict meaning, "name,” but the phrase means "with regard to,” 
“with reference to,” “for the sake of,” “because of,” "in the 
interests of," "with the obligation of venerating,” "for." It 
is a flexible phrase, and can denote both the basis and purpose 
of that which is named. The meaning in the baptismal context 
would have to do with the relationship between the baptized and 
the Father, Son and spirit. 98 Hartman again cautions, this time 
against Finding too precise a grammatical aspect and of distin- 
guishing too sharply between a causal and final meaning of the 
phrase, which is itself neutral, its meaning depending on its 
context. °9 In ritual matters, the. phrase was used “to intro- 
duce the type, reason, or purpose of the rite as well as its 
intention." With respect to baptism, the phrase could indicate 
a kind of “fundamental reference," characterizing the rite, 


qualifying it, distinguishing it from other rites, defining it.?? 
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Is it possible, then, that in Matt 28:19b we have a definition 
of a type of baptiam, that of Pather-Son-Spirit, distinguished 
from the simple Jesus type of baptism? The evidence from the 
Mishnah and Talmud, however, is much later than the NT. 

There ig a further interpretation based on a Semitic idiom, 
but one which is used in the OT and which could have a technical 
meaning in ritual matters. Barth and others interpret elc tÒ 
6voua in analogy to the Hebrew formula own KP, “calling on the 
nama.” According to this theory, at the administration of bap- 
tism there was a proclamation or invocation, making clear refor- 
ence to the rite’s cause, purpose and distinctiveness. } Hart- 
man thinks that the arguments in favor of the hypothesis that 
the name (of Jesus, or of the triad) was actually uttered at 
baptism are not very strong, but that it is possible that such 
an action took place.? Most scholars who argue along this lina 
{magine that the names of the three were invoked by the baptizer, 
not by the one being baptized. Or, in line with what is known 
of early baptiamal rites in the second to fourth centuries, the 
basic olament of the ritual may have been the three interroga- 
tiona concerning belief in each of the members of the triad. 
Tertullian (De Corono 3) understood this practice to be grounded 
in the command in Matt 28:19b.°* The declaration of belief de- 
manded of the candidate and corresponding to the triadic formula 
might have been simple assent to each question. Occasionally, 
the candidate may have made an explicit declaration of faith.” 
The repeated description of baptism as "in the name of the Lord 
Jesus" (for example, in Acts 8:16, 19:5 and 1 Cor 6:11) seems 
to imply that the formula which is preserved, "Jesus is Lord," 
had a place in that rite. 6 Acts 22:16 indicates that the bap- 
tized person was to speak out: Ananias tells Paul, “Rise and be 
baptized, and wash away your sins, calling on his name" (éne- 
xacoáuevoc td Svoua abtoO). No fragments, however, of a tri- 
adic confession or statement of faith have been preserved unless, 
as some argue, Luke 10:21-22, par. preserves a primitive baptis- 
mal hymn, and texts such as Mark 8:38, Rev 3:5 preserve some- 
thing of the understanding that a baptismal confession on earth 
corresponded to a (triadic) heavenly confession. There is no 
evidence, however, that the Holy Spirit was spoken to or in- 
voked as a person.” 
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Acts 8:36-38 (Western text) íis an illustration of a dia- 
logue between baptizer and candidate preceding baptism. A 
statement of faith is elicited by Phillip from the eunuch, al- 
though here it is not by question, as in the later writings.°° 
In John 9:35-38, Jesus asks the former blind man if he believes 
in the Son of Man. "He answered, ‘Who is he sir, that I may 
believe in hím?’ ‘You have seen him,’ Jesus replied, ‘for it is 
he who is speaking with you,’ ‘I do believe, Lord,‘ he said 
and bowed down to worship him." The response of faith is mis- 
sing in several significant manuscripts, and contains some non- 
Johannine characteristics. Brown suggests that verses 38-39 
may be an addition stemming from the association of John 9 with 
the baptismal liturgy and catechesis, but that baptismal sym- 
bolism may have been intended in the story by the Evangelist. ”? 
There are, then, no clear instances authentic to the NT text of 
a dialogue pattern or a question-answer pattern preceding the 
ritual of baptism, although there are clues that this practice 
may have been guite early. 

The precading gives a-alightly different nuance to the 
understanding of Matt 28:19b as a "liturgical formula." The 
word "formula" is often used in a very loose manner, and can 
mean anything from the reproduction of the actual “official” 
words used in a rite, to a concise summary of some element of 
faith or practice. If the above theory is correct, that elc 1d 
voua tod natpòc ual toG uvtob xal tod dyfou nvebuatog in Matt 
28:19b commands that the name(s) of the three be called or men- 
tioned by the baptizer and/or by the candidate, perhaps in 
dialogue form, then Matt 28:19b is not necessarily a formula 
that exactly reproduces the words uttered in the rite. The 
person baptizing, that is, is not necessarily instructed to say 
"I baptize you in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy ‘Spirit, " nor is the candidate to say "I believe in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” The 
first formula, the words of the baptizer which later became the 
stereotyped form, was not even in existence by the fourth cen- 
tury, according to Kelly. 100 There is a point, then, to the 
contention of several scholars that it is a mistake to treat 
Matt 28:19b as a liturgical formula (meaning the actual words 
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used in baptizing) which it later became, and not as a descrip- 
tion of what baptism accomplished, or its nature, aim or re- 
suits, ?0! Massaux’s study of the influence of the Gospel of 
Matthew in the early church before Irenaeus. has shown the popu- 
larity of that Gospel among later Christian writers, who ap- 
pealed to its account of the words of the Lord as authority for 
rubric and ethical rulings. The Cospel of Matthew “created the 
climate of ordinary Christianity. "1°? But what was later taken 
as rubric was not necessarily so intended by Matthew. If Matt 
28:19b fe giving specific instructions about how to baptize, 
calling on the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, it is the only clear 
evidence in the NT material of such a practice. Dtdache 7, 
which may depend either on Matthew or on a common tradition or 
custom, shows us the triadic formula firmly established in li- 
turgical practice, perhaps as carly as the end of the first con- 
tury. If Matt 28:19b, on the other hand, is merely. mentioning 
the characteristics of the rite, and the resulting fellowship 

of the baptized with members of the triad, there is ample evi- 
dence in the NT that baptism was so understood (see, for exam- 
ple, Acts 2:38-39, 1 Pet 1:2, 1 Cor 6:11, Titus 3:4-6), and this 
evidence comes from all NT’periods. In either case, what is 
most important to our investigation here is that there is no 
indication of emphasis on the one vora shared by the three. 

It is impossible to decide with certainty which of the 
above interpretations of the phrase etc td 6vona in Matt 28:19b 
is closest to the Evangelist’s thought and to the way his early 
readers would have understood the phrase. Most likely, in my 
opinion, the phrase characterizes the rite and may indicate that 
the three names are mentioned or invoked by baptizer or baptized. 
Least likely is the idea that the author intended to express the 
belief that the one Name or power or essence of God was extended 
to the three members of the triad. That the text was later con- 
sidered to imply this is understandable for three reasons. (1) 
The word 00 was loaded with theological importance that was not 
lost, even under the pressure of changing idioms. (2) Matthew's 
own Christology and his understanding of the Holy Spirit were 
open to such an understanding, and the development of Christol- 
ogy and Pneumatology eventually required it in some circles. 
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(3) Christian baptism was considered from the beginning to in- 
volve the action and presence of Jesus, God and Spirit. In 
time, Matt 28:19b was read as a rubric, and became the phrase 
used in the rite of baptism, 

The phrase elg tò voa, then, is ambiguous, even though 
by its brevity it. pulls the three members of the triad into a 
unity that is unique in the NT. To insist that it means that 
one Name is shared by all three is clearly an anachronistic in- 
terpretation. The phrase does not warrant such metaphysical 
implications laid upon it; it does not indicate that God is 
perceived as a unity of three equal persons, nor is it evidcance 
of an analysis of tntorrelations. It cannot be used as evidence 
that Matt 28:19b ts a "Trinitarian” statement, +93 


å. Matthean "trinitarianism"? 


A sketchy and preliminary answer to two questions is re- 
guired here. In section l above, on the definitions of the 
terms triad, trinitarian and Trinitarian, the word "trinitarian” 
was used to refer to texts which exhibited two characteristics. 
(1) -In them, the Spirit can be considered as vagualy personal, 
and (2) the unity of the three figures, Jesus, God and Spirit, 
is stressed or implied. In order to decide whether Matt 28:19b 
qualifies as a "trinitarian” passage, it must be asked whether 
these two factors are present. At this stage of our investiga- 
tion, we confine ourselves to a glance at the Christology and 
Pneumatology of the Gospel as a whole, moving on the level of 
the most apparent meaning of the final redactor. Later it will 
be shown that awareness of the traditional elements in 28:16-20 
offers new perspective on this. aspect of the triadic phrase. 

Concerning the first factor, there are in Matthew eleven 
passages classified in Schmoler, Randkonkordana ,1°4 as referring 
to "Dei spiritus, spiritus caelestes”: 1:18, 20; 2:11, 16; 4:1; 
10:20; 12218, 28, 317 22:43 and 28:19.10% rn only one of these 
passages does the Spirit perform a "personal" function, that of 
speaking, but here it is called the Spirit of the Father. In 
Matt 10:20 the twelve disciples are promised that when they are 
delivered up, what they are to say will be given to them then, 
"for it is not you who speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
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speaking through you" (cf. Mark 13:11, Luke 12:12, Acts 7:10),!06 
In the Matthean passage, the Spirit of the Father is represented 
as a being or force which takes possession of the persecuted 
ones at the moment of crisis and speaks through their mouths, 
either as their defense attorney or, more likely, as the one who 
bears witness to Jesus (10:18). This may be no more than the 
force of prophetic inspiration, 1°? There is no “teaching” done 
by the Spirit, as in John and Luke. Perhaps Matthew intends to 
present the Spirit as personal in 4:1 (“Then Jesus was led up 
[ávýxðn] by the Spirit into the wilderness"), but more probably 
he is softoning Mark's verb (€xfdAAct) and identifying the powar 
that animates Jesus. Matthew does not seem to have paid a great 
deal of attention to the Holy Spirit. His thinking does not yo 
much beyond that of Qumran (cf. LON 12:11-13, 13:18-20, 14:12- 
13, CD 2:12) and that found in the NT concerning the spirit of 
prophecy. At Qumran we find as well the idea of the holy spirit 
as guide and protector (1QH 7:6-8, 9:32). Matthew's major con- 
tribution, however, was to link tha Spirit closerly with the 
Father (10:12) 198 
(1:18, 20). But he did not, as far as we can tell from these 


and, in his infancy narrative, with Jesus 


texts, clearly consider the Spirit a "“person.* 

To the second question, whether Matthew implies the unity 
of the three figures, Father, Son and Spirit, an affirmative 
answer can be given. There is no passage in Matthew where Jesus 
is explicitly called "God," but the name Emmanuel is given to 
him (1:23). This is not the name the child finally receivas, 
but as Kingsbury points out, "this ostensible anomaly..-.only 
serves to call attention to the nature of the term Emmanuel: it 
is a name not in an appelative sense, but in the sense that it 
sets forth the significance of a person, viz., Jesus Messiah: 
he is ‘God with us, 10109 Conceived of (x) the Holy Spirit 
(1:18, 20), Jesus is empowered to make available the saving 
presence of God on earth, in a sense bringing the realm of the 
holy into time and space. 

Related to Matthew's exposition of “Emmanuel" is his iden- 
tification or assimilation of Jesus with the figure of the Wis- 
dom of God, already identified in Jewish tradition with torah?1° 
and with the Spirit, +}4 Suggs has suggested that Matthew took 
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over Wisdom speculation from Q, in which Jesus and John the 
Baptist had been presented as the last and greatest “envoys” of 
Wisdom; their message was rejected and they were killed. Matthew 
in several places altered Q (e.g., 23:34) in order to indicate 

a full identification of Jesus with Wisdom: Jesus is no longer 
merely the final messenger of Wisdom but is Wisdom incarnate, 
and hence the embodiment also of torah, 1}? Whether or not one 
accepts the details of Suggs' thesia, }1}3 he has, in the opinion 
of several critica, accurately perceived the heights of Matthean 
Christology. The close coordination betwean Jesus and Wisdom 
indicates that for Matthew, Jesus is no merely historical indi- 
vidual, but a being who belongs to the heavenly realm. In 18:20 
Matthew prosanta Janus as the Shekinah: "For where two or three 
are gathered in my name, there am I in the midst of them"; cf. 
m. ‘Abot 2:2: "But i£ two sit together and words of the Law (are 
spoken) between them, the Divine Presence restas between thom, as 
it is written, ‘Then they that feared the Lord spoke one with 
another; and the Lord hearkened, and heard, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before him, for tham that feared the Lord, 
and that thought upon hia name'” (Mal 3:16),244 

According to Matthew, the kingdom of heaven manifested it- 
self in the person, words and deeds of Jesus with such force 
that tha kingdom can be considered to be a present reality in 
Jesus’ own day and in his afterlife. The attitude people assume 
toward Jesus is their attitude toward the kingdom, 135 That 
kingdom of heaven is regarded by Matthew as the kingdom both of 
Jesus the Son of Man and of God, the rather, 116 Jesus, as the 
one to whom total authority in heaven and on earth has been 
given (28:18), will in the end use that authority to judge all 
nations (7:21+23, 13:36-43, 25:31-46). 

In a series of works, Birger Gerhardsson has shown that the 
gospel af Matthew returns again and again to contemplation of 
the Shema' (Deut 6:4-5) in the light of the life and teaching 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Gerhardsson has argued that the tempta- 
tion narrative (Matt 4:l-11) is constructed on the basis of a 
midrash on the Skhema‘: in contrast to the unfaithful son, 

Israel, Jesus is shown to be the righteous, faithful Son of God 
who loves God with heart, soul (life) and strength. 117 The 
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parable of the sower in chapter 13 is constructed on the same 
basis, ?*® as is the Matthean crucifixion scene In Matt 22: 
37-40, Jesus is presented as arguing that Deut 6:5 is “the 
great and first commandment,” and Lev 19:19 is “a second...like 
it." Here is a carefully formulated hermeneutic program: "On 
these two commandments depend all the law and the prophets” (v. 
40). Gerhardsson calls it “nothing less than the Matthean 
Church's principles for interpretation and appltcation of the 
inherited holy scriptures”??? and its understanding of the 
principles of Jesus. Matthew seos Jesus ag the person who is 
perfectly “one with” Cod, the person who perfectly proclaims 
and lives out God's own oneness, Jesus is loyal to God alone 

These few examples should suffice to show that Matthew 
Clearly thinks of Jesus as drawing his existence from, and 
operating out of the power field of God in a unique sense. The 
Spirit which is of God (10:20, 3:16) belongs as well to that 
realm, In tho final pericope (28:16-20), the disciples are 
afforded a vision of the risen and ascended Jeaus--"in heaven" 
and because of the promise of presence with them (v. 20) on 
earth "always, to the close of the age.” 

This extraordinary conception we cannot consider "trini- 
tarian” in the sense in which that term has here been defined, 
since there is no decisive evidence in Matthew's Gospel that 
the Spirit is considered “personal.” Therefore, the phrase “in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” 
(28:19) will be simply classified as "triadic" in the following 
pages as attempts are made to probe for its meaning both within 
and behind the Gospel setting. Whether the phrase had another 
meaning at a pre-Matthean stage is a question we will pursue 
below. 


C. The Incorporation of the Triadic Phrase 
into Matt 28:16-20 
We turn now to an examination of theories concerning the 
incorporation of the triadic phrase into the final Matthean 
pericope. Three theories will be treated in this section: (1) 
that the triadic phrase is a late (second to fourth century) 
interpolation; (2) that the triadic phrase is a traditional 
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baptismal formula which has been joined to other traditional 
elements either by Matthew or before him; (3) that the triadic 
phrase, and in fact the pericope as a whole, is a Matthean 
composition. 


l. The Triadic Phrase as a Post-Matthean Interpolation 
Conybaare’a Argument from the fuaebtan Evidence 


The church historian Eusebius (c. 262-339), bishop of 
Cacsarea, guoted Matt 28:19 aixteen times without the triadic 
phrase (writing instead, “Go and make disciples of all. nations 
in my name") and only five times in accordance with the received 
text. Conybeare noted that the shorter reading occurs in Euse- 
bius’ works before the Council of Nicea in 325, and tha longor 
one afterward. This led to the tentative conclusion that tho 
shorter :reading is original, and the longer created around 130- 
140 to conform to liturgical usage, appearing perhaps first in 
the African Old Latin texts, creeping then into the Greek texts 
at Rome, and finally establishing itself in the East during the 


121 It has been shown,. however, that in contexts 


Nicene epoch. 
in which Busebius refers to Matt 28:19 using the shorter form, 
the longer form was not required in connection with the point 
being made. The use of the longer, in fact, would have marred 
the development of his thought. 12? Moreover, examination of 
representative passages from Eusebius illustrates the tendencies 
of that writer to free and inexact quotation, and to group to- 
gether various NT passages relating to the same subject. The 
longer reading occurs in contexts where such topics as the 
Trinity, the "mystical regeneration” (of baptism} and the dis- 
tinction of Son from Spirit as a separate person are being dis- 
cussed. These facts, according to Hubbard, "argue for the con- 
clusion that the shorter reading is not based upon textual evi- 
dence but represents instead a free use of 28:19 with "in my 
name,’ a phrase widely used in the nr, "123 
The most telling argument against Conybeare's theory of 
interpolation is that there is absolutely no NT manuscript evi- 
dence to support the shorter reading. Conybeare thought that 
the disappearance of the shorter reading from the manuscripts 
could be explained by the fact that the dominant party in the 
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Church, which supported the consubstantiality of the Son and 
Spirit with the Father, was able to correct all extant manu- 
scripts thoroughivs This seems unlikely and is, in any case 
unprovable. It is significant that there is no other patristic 
evidence apart from Eusebius to support the theory of a shorter 
original. Moreover, Eusebius himself was “anti-Trinitarian" in 
that he rejected the doctrine of consubstantiality as propounded 
by the Council of Nicea; !?5 this may have influenced his quoting 
of Matt 28:16-20. The parallel to the Matthean triadic phrase 
in Did 7:1, which has been discussed above, is not of clear 


value in this debate because its date is disputed. }?6 


b. Other Argumenta That Support the Shortar Kaeadting 


There hava been several recent attempts, based on evidence 
other than the Eusebian, to show that the shorter reading is 
original to the Matthean text. Several of these have been sum- 
marized and countered by Hubbard, whose arguments are strong 
and need not be repeated or supplemented hera, 17? In addition 
to these attempts, Beasley-Murray contends that the opening 
declaration of Matt 18:18b demands a Christological (not tri- 
adic) statement to follow it. "All authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given to me" leads one to expect as a consequence 
"Go, make disciples to me among all the nations, baptizing them 
in my name, teaching them to observe all 7 commanded you, "128 
This original version has been thought to represent the fulfill- 
ment of the vision of the exaltation of the Son of Man in Dan 7: 
13-14 (Matt 28:18b an allusion to Dan 7:14) conceived along the 
lines of the old oriental coronation of a king: verse 18 de- 
clares the assumption of universal authority by the Risen Lord: 
verses 19-20a are the proclamation of his authority among the 
nations; verse 20b announces his power in the guardianship of 
the disciples. "In such a scheme there would be no ground for 
bringing in the triune name, for baptism is the appropriation 
of the disciple-subject to the Son of Man. "129 As will be seen 
below, the suggestion of a link between verses 18b and 19b is 
extremely valuable, but it does not necessitate the positing of 
an Originally monadic baptismal phrase. I hope to show that 
both verse 18b and verse 19b are drawn from Danielic traditions. 
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Coneluatona 


The theory that a short version of Matt 28:19 was original 
to the text, and that the triadic baptismal phrase is an inter- 
polation has won fairly wide acceptance. It is one way of ex- 
plaining the uniqueness of the triadic phrase (in terms of its 
formal grammatical structure, its connection with baptism, and 
apparently its relation to Matthean theology, interests and use 
of titles). 1% The phrase is unique because it is foreign and 
an interpolation. The Synoptic tradition--and indeed the whole 
of tho NT--does not seam to have prepared the reader for a 
phrase of such atrange implications, especially if it is read 
in the light of ite Nachleben. Varmes expresses a common opin- 
fon when he dismisses "the trinitarian formula appended to the 
gospel of Matthew 28:19" as “representative of the latest stage 
of doctrinal evolution and consequently out of placa in a his- 
torical investigation of Jesus and his age. "13! 

But it is anachronistic to call the phrase "trinitarian,” 
and tho phrase does bear some relation to other NT triadic pas~- 
sages. The theory that it is an interpolation cannot be upheld. 
The lack of manuscript evidence, and of patristic evidence be- 
sides Eusebius's, for the shorter reading is significant. 
Awareness of the tendencies of Eusebius to quote inexactly, to 
conflate, and to oppose developing Trinitarian thought, lessen 
the importance of his testimony. Each of the other arguments 
for the originality of the shorter reading has been also judged 
to be weak. The exegete, therefore, is justified in proceeding 
on the assumption that the triadic baptismal phrase in 28:19b 
is authentic to the received text. 


2. The Triadic Phrase as a Traditional Baptismal Formula; 

Its Relation to Other Traditional Elements in the Final 

Pericope 

The most common opinion of NT critics is that the triadic 

phrase in Matt 28:19b is a traditional baptismal formula, }?? 
current in the Matthean community and incorporated by Matthew 
in order to concretize the command of the risen Jesus to "make 
disciples. "133? As such, it is regarded by many as having no 


further relation to its present context in the final pericope 
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or to the Gospel as a whole. The Evangelist is simply supplying 
a detail of his commaunity’s liturgical life. He is not invent- 
ing that liturgical practice, but yrounding it.in a command of 
the risen Jesus. Goulder, for example, thinks that this "agrees 
with Matthew's ecclesiastical concern and his habit of justify- 
ing established church procedure with a word of the Lord.” Matt 
28:19b supplies the dominical authority for baptisms (presumably 
administered in Eastertime) in Matthew's community. +4 The tri- 
adic phrase is thus understood as a detached insight, the back- 
ground and meaning of which remain obscure. The pericope as a 
whole does not illuminate the phrase, nor docs the Matthean 
concept of baptism. Tho form and language of the triadic phrase 
are Claimed to be non-Matthean. +>% Somo regard it as a develop- 
ment and incorporation of Pauline theology 36 others as a 
phrase that may have stood in the lost ending of Mark. 237 
any case, the triadic phrase is thought to be a “community con- 
struction,” probably developing out of a Christological (monadic) 
form, or existing side by side with that form in certain commu- 
nities. The fact, as noted above, that baptism is spoken of in 
Acts and the Epistles as "in" or “into” the name of (the Lord) 


Jesus Christ, lends weight for many to the theory of "“expan- 
2l38 


In 


sion. 
It is often the notion that the triadic phrase is a "“bap- 
tismal formula” that precludes consideration of Matthean com- 
position or even redaction of ie??? 
have originally been intended to describe the nature, aim or 
results of baptism, or to indicate that the three names are 
mentioned or invoked by baptizer or baptized. 14° It is odd 


that, for the most part, scholars wno consider the phrase a 


However, the phrase may 


“community construction” do not speculate on either the *com- 
munity theology” that produced it, or Matthew's theology as a 
development of or reaction or response to that community think- 
ing and practice. 

There are three distinct theories concerning how and why 
the traditional triadic phrase was incorporated into the final 
Matthean pericope as that pericope was formed. (1) It was 
added, probably by Matthew, along with two other independent 
traditional sayings, to a brief, pre-Matthean tradition of a 
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post-resurrection missionary charge. This theory will he con- 
sidered as it is presented by R. H., Fuller. (2) The triadic 
phrase was added by Matthew from his community’s liturgical 
practice to a primitive proto-commissioning narrative. This 
theory has been developed in detail by Hubbard. (3) The triadic 
phrase was embedded in a pre-Matthean “liturgical tradition” 
which Matthew redacted. The theory of Strecker (and its expan- 
sion by Meier} will be analyzed. 

(1) Fuller thinks that the pre-Matthean missionary charge 
read simply, *Preach the gospel,” and contained the command to 
baptize. An independent parallel is found in the Markan Appen- 
dix 16:15-16. There was no pre-Matthean narrative of a charge, 
but Matthew himself has picked up the suggestion in Mark 16:7 
of a Galilean resurrection appearance. !*+ The pre~Matthean 
charge has been modeled on already existing charges of the 
earthly Jesus (cf. Matt 10:5). Besides being found in the 
Markan Appendix 16:16, the association of baptism with the word 
of the Risen One is implied in Luke 24:45 and John 20:23, which 
mention forgiveness of sins, a notion often in the NT in close 
and primary connection with baptism. The community early under- 
stood the implications of the call to evangalize in the light 
of its heritage from John the Baptist. 24? Matthew has redacted 
the missionary charge, suppressing all reference to the evange- 
lization of Ieraei,/*? adding his emphasis on "making disciples” 
and on teaching, '44 
original monadic baptismal formula ("baptize in my name") to 


and-~of special interest here--changing an 


the triadic. +45 Fuller does not develop this last suggestion 
further with regard to Matthean interests or theology, but as 
we will see in section C of this chapter, he thinks the Matthean 
triadic phrase results from the development of a Jewish apoca- 
lyptic triad. The Matthean phrase brings out the “triadic im- 
plications" inherent in the early community's experience of the 
gospel., 146 Matthew has, therefore, reinterpreted the earliest 
tradition about an appearance to the twelve in Galilee, which 
came to him via Mark 16:7. He understood this "not as the 
founding of the eschatological community, but as the inaugura- 
tion of the mission. "147 
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To the mission command, Matthew has joined two other tra- 
ditional sayings: (a) the saying about the authority of the 
exalted one: "All authority in heaven and on earth has been 
given to me" (°E6é8n yo. nica EEouota tv obpav@ xal énl yfic, 
Matt 28:18b), and (b) the promise of presence: “and behold, I 
am with you always, to the close of the age” (xal (600 téy& ued’ 
budv elut ndoac tac ħuépac bwc tfc ouvtedclag toO al@voc, 28: 
20b). That these sayings are traditional is shown by the fact 
that they are paralleled elsewhere in the Jeaus tradition. The 
first, (a) Matt 28:18b, is paralleled in Matt 11:27: "All things 
have been delivered to me by my Father" (ndvra uot napedd6n nd 
toO natodc uou; cf. Luke 10:22) and in John 3:35: "The Father... 
has given all things into his hand" (ò natho ndvta SéSunev év rh 
yevol ato). The common source of this tradition is Dan 7:11 
LXX, which Fuller believes was first applied to Jesus as the 
exalted Son of Man by the Hellenistic-Jewish community. 248 The 
second traditional saying, (b) Matt 28:20b, is related to the 
tradition in 18:20: "For where to or three are gathered in my 
name, there am I in the midst of thom." It is perhaps related 
also to the saying in P. Ox. 1: "Lift up the stone and there 
you will find me; cleave the wood and I am there 1149 Fuller 
thinks that Matt 28:20b, 18:20 and the agraphon are all derived 
from a common original which was circulated as a saying of the 
exalted Lord. It originated as an utterance of a Christian 
prophet, who modeled it on Jewish beliefs about the Shekinah 


(cf. "Abot 3:2). The utterance reflects, says Fuller, a 
faith in the presence of the risen Jesus in the Christian as- 
150 


sembly, in anticipation of the parousia. 

The fact that it was Matthew himself who fused the mission 
command with these two independent logia is clear to Fuller be- 
cause of the large number of Mattheanisms that these verses 
contain. >} Many other scholars agree that three anc aa 

and 


that the pericope is formed of three independent logia, whose 
153 


Sayings have been joined by Matthew in this pericope, 
Motifs are nowhere else joined. Several criticisms, however, 
can be offered concerning this theory. It does not take suffi- 
cient account of the similarities between Matt 28:16-20 and the 
post-resurrection commission narratives in the other gospels 
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and Acts, nor is it based on a sufficiently thorough analysis 
of Matthean redaction. Furthermore, the possibility of a rela- 
tionship among the traditional elements in Matt 28:16-20 is 
unexplored. 

(2) The second theory, proposed by Hubbard, is that the 
triadic phrase was added by Matthew ta a narrative of a primitive 
missionary charge. While Hubbard considers 28:16-20 to consist 
of the same three elements discussed above (the saying about 
authority in v. 18b, the missionary charge in vv. 19-20a, the 
promise of presence in v. 20b), only the missionary charge is 
said to come from the tradition. Tho daclaration of authority 
and the promise of presence are called "Matthean redactional 
alemants," although thay ara also "themes known before Matthew's 
time." The former is reflected in Matt 11:27 (Q) and the latter 
in passages which speak of the..Lord'a or the Spirit's assisting 
presence, +°% The missionary charge ie found in the primitive 
apostolic commissioning, reconstructed in this way: 


aonfrontatton: Jesus appeared to the eleven, 


reaatton: Whon they saw him they were glad, though 
some disbeliaved. 


commission: Then he saidt preach (the gospel) to all 
nations. (Baptize) in my nama for the 
forgiveness of sins. 


reaseurance: (and behold) I will send the Holy Spirit 
upon you. 

This reconstruction is regarded as the tradition common to Matt 
28:16-20, Luke 24:36-49, John 20:19-23 and the Markan Appendix 
16:14-18. The primitive narrative is a (written?) statement of 
credentials for preaching; it is the narrative of an appearance 
of the risen Jesus, the experience of which is an essential 
element of what constitutes a person an apostle and transfers 
authority to that person. The proto-commissioning is “one step 
removed from the actual account of Jesus' Easter commission on 


„156 A universalistic emphasis 


157 


the lips of an original disciple. 
has been added by someone involved in the Gentile mission. 
To this whole, Matthew has added elements from his own distinc- 
tive perspective. He has added, for example, the location in 
Galilee (drawn from Mark), the mountain (Matthew's mythological 
symbol), the emphasis on the authority of the Risen One (drawn 
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directly from Dan 7:14 and indirectly from that passage via the 
saying in Matt 11:27).2°8 The emphasis on obedience to Jesus’ 
commands and the promise of Jesus’ abiding presence are also 
Matthean redaction, the latter catching up the God-with-us 
theme in 1:23. 

Concerning the triadic phrase, Hubbard notes that the pas- 
sages he has compared from Matthew, Luke and John all have ex- 
press mention of God “the Father, "59 and a referenco of some 
kind to the Holy Spirit, 1°? which with mention of Jesus form a 
triad, even if not a triadic phrase. The original traditton, 
however, mentioned only Jesus and the Spirit: the reference to 
the Father found its way independently into all three accounts. 
What the proto-commissioning provided was material for the com- 
position of Matt 28:19b: it provided mention of forgivenoss of 
sins and possibly of baptism in Jesus’ name, and the-promise of 
the Spirit’s assistance. This mada the incorporation of the 
triadic baptiamal formula (sanctioned by the liturgical use of 
Matthew's community) consistent and understandable, 162 

This theory is not without serious difficulties. One im- 
portant inadequacy is that the difference is not spelled out 
between finding and redacting an element in the tradition, and 
using a “theme” that is known and exerting its influence via 


161 


other sayings. The vagueness of the phrase, “themes known be- 
fore Matthew's time,” in reference to the saying about authority 
(28:18b) and the promise of presence (v. 20b}, indicates that 
the method of determining redaction is less rigorous at this 
point than it should be. Several of the verbal and thematic 
“parallels” found in the resurrection appearance accounts are 
not convincing. ©? The approach presented by Hubbard, however, 
is valuable especially with regard to our study, in that it 
shows that elements of the triadic phrase are echoed in the 
other accounts and may be related to earlier tradition. The 
primary thesis of Hubbard, that the proto-commissioning and the 
Matthean pericope are strongly influenced by the form of an OT 
commission narrative, is an insight which we will explore in a 
later chapter. 

(3) The third theory to be examined here is that there was 
a certain pre-Matthean unity in the sayings (including the 
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triadic phrase) in verses 18-20. Georg Strecker's position is 
that there was already in the liturgical tradition of Matthew's 
community a "word of revelation.” This unit roughly ran: "All 
authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me (28:18b). 
Baptize in the name of the Pather and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit (v. 19b). I am with you always” (v. 20b). The reason 
for considering these elements already joined is that the say- 
ings and their parallels were not handed down as totally inde- 
pendent logia. They did not float isolated in the tradition, 
but demandad some wider context, 1&4 It ia argued that this is 
supported by word statistics: the reconatruction contains no 
apecitfically Matthean vocabulary. 165 Furthermore, the faith 
underlying all three motifs in the "word of ravetation" is faith 
in the exalted Lord of the community. 166 The pre-Matthean tra- 
dition, then, dealt with tho manifestation of the power of the 
exalted one in the administration of baptism. 1°? Later, accord- 
ing to Strecker, the unit was redacted in typically Matthean 
language and with the addition of Matthean elements such as the 
thame of universality. The stress is on the commission, not on 
the enthronement of the exalted one, which is spoken of tin the 
past tense, |68 Matthew makes the tripartite liturgical tradi- 
tion the vehicle cf (a) the one great post-resurrection appear- 
ance of Jesus to the eleven in Galilee; and (b) the great mis- 
Sionary commission to all nations, who are to be taught the 
commands Jesus gave during his earthly rife 169 

One objection that has been raised to this analysis con- 
cerns the emphasis in the original tradition on the baptismal 
command. The existence is questioned of a "tradition in which 
a declaration of universal authority and a promise of the abid- 
ing presence of Jesus support simply a command to baptize, 0 
But the command to baptize was certainly considered of great 
Significance in the early communities. Furthermore, it is not 
at all clear that the declaration of authority and promise of 
Presence "support simply” the command. The tradition isolated 
here may be read as stressing the declaration of authority and 
its consequences. 

Another objection is that Matt 28:18-20 seems to be the 


Only passage where these motifs are joined in the tradition. }”? 
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This, however, is not the case: in Acts 1:6-12, a similar tra- 
dition can be detected. As Meier has seen, it deals with an 
appearance of the risen Lord on a mountain, and has a tripartite 
schema concerning (a) the exaltation of Jesus (Acts 1:9-11; 
Jesus “was lifted up, and a cloud took him out of their sight"; 
"two men” tell the apostles that "this Jesus who was taken up 
from you into heaven will come in the same way as you saw him 
go into heaven"; cf. Matt 28:18b); (b) the command to start a 
mission (Acts 1:8b: "you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea and Samaria and to the onda of the earth"; cf. 
Matt 28:19a or 20a); (c) the promise of assitance (Acts 1:8: 
"But you shall recaive power [60vautv] when the Holy Spirit has 


1e The promise of Jesus’ fu- 


come upon you"; cf. Matt 28120b).! 
ture prasence (Acts 1:11) offers a further parallel to the pro- 
mise of Jesus' abiding presence (Matt 26:20b). 

The structural similarity between Matt 28:16-20 and Acts 
1:6-12, plus linguistic and stylistic study of the Matthean 
pericope, have convinced Meier that Strecker's reconstruction 
should be expanded. Behind the heavily redacted final scoene of 
Matthew's Gospel lies pre-Matthean tradition which involved: 

(a) an appearance of the risen Christ in Galilee, ona 

mountain to which he had ordered his disciples to go; 

(b) a statement concerning exaltation or enthronement;s 


(c) a command to baptize or, alternately, some sort of 
command to begin a mission; 


(d) perhaps a promise of continuing divine support in 
this mission. 


Meier cannot say what the exact wording of this tradition was??? 


As will be seen in the excursus on Mattheanisms in Matt 28:16- 
20, my analysis supports both Strecker's contention that his 
reconstruction of the traditional "word of revelation" contains 
no specifically Matthean vocabulary, and elements of Meier's 
expansion of that reconstruction. The following points are 
also important: the cloud imagery of Acts 1:9 may contain faint 
allusion to Dan 7:13 (and perhaps Ezekiel 1), and this may bear 
some relation to the supposed allusion to Dan 7:14 in Matt 28: 
18b. The ascension scene in Acts is also triadic: the Father, 


the Holy Spirit and Jesus are mentioned., }74 
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The pertinent significance of the work by Strecker and 
Meier on the final Matthean pericope lies in the fact that they 
have posited a pre-Matthean connection between Matt 28:18b (the 
saying about authority) and verse 19b (the command to baptize, 
which contains the triadic phrase) 27° Later on in this chap- 
ter, it will be seen that it has been suggested that both of 
these verses are related to Daniel 7 traditions, No critic has 
takan the further step, however, of exploring how these two 
verses might be related to one another on the basis of the con- 
nection to Daniel 7. The thesis will be presented that such an 
exploration illuminates the meaning of the Matthean triadic 
phrase, 


3. The Triadic Phrase and the Entire Final Paricope as a 
Matthean Composition 

The final opinion. to be examined here concerning the incor- 
poration of the triadic baptismal phrase into Matt 28:16-20 is 
that the phrase is neither a post-Matthoan interpolation nor 
pre-Matthean tradition, but Matthean composition. J. D. Kings- 
bury considers the phrase so “thoroughly ‘Matthean' in style 
and vocabulary that it can readily be ascribed to the evangelist 
himself, "276 He argues on linguistic, stylistic, conceptual 
and theological grounds for thorough redaction and Matthean com- 
position of the whole pericope.) ?? The position with regard to 
the triadic phrase in verse 19b is as follows: Matt 18:20 shows 


that Matthew is acquainted with the "theologically weighty" 


phrase, elg td Svoua, 178 As for the three names in the triad, 
natro with reference to God is one of Matthew's preferred 
terms. 179 Matthew renders uldéc¢ absolutely four times, 18° The 


association of the dytov nveOua with baptism occurs in Matthew 
as early as the speech of John the Baptist (Matt 3:ll, par.; cf. 
Mark 1:8). In the narrative of Jesus' own baptism, Kingsbury 
holds, Matthew had prefigured his concept of Christian baptism, 
which is to be in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit. In the baptismal scene, the Father calls Jesus 
"my Son" and empowers him with the Spirit (3:16-17) for his 
Ministry. In Christian baptism, "one becomes a disciple of 
Jesus and a son of God and is empowered by the Spirit for 
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ministry: the disciple continues the work of the earthly Son of 
Goa."?81 rt is by the narrative of the baptism of Jesus, then, 
that the triadic baptismal phrase in 28:19b must be interpreted, 
since that phrase is an allusion to the narrative. 

The triadic phrase provides the key to the kind of Chris- 
tology informing the final pericope. Jesus is given in verse 
19b the title "the Son,” a variant of the more comprehensive 
title "the Son of God.” This means that the text must be clu- 
cidated from the standpoint of the category of divine sonship, 
not from the categories of Kyrios or Son of Man. The final 
pericope is seen by Kingsbury to havo strong affinity with 
other parts of the Gospel besides the baptismal narrative in 
which the title "Son of God" ia prominent. For example, the 
motifs of doubt and worship (28:17) racur in combination in 
only one other place in the NT: in the pericope-of thd walking 
on the water (Matt 14:31-33), and this story culminates in tho 
confession, "Truly you are the Son of God” (v. 33). The saying 
about authority (28:185) “echoes” Matt 11:27. The promise of 
presence (28:20b) is a "post-Easter reiteration” of the name 
Emmanuel (1:23) given to the "Son" conceived of the Holy Spirit. 
Furthermore, the mountain mentioned in 28:16 is the setting of 
other pericopes in which Jesus is spoken of as the Son: the 
transfiguration (17:1-5}), the temptation (4:1-10) and-the moun- 
tain of lonely prayer from which Jesus comes to the disciples 
(14:22-23). The reference in 28:16 to the disciples coming 
"into Galilee” where they will begin the ministry of the church 
to all nations parallels the departure in 4:12 of Jesus, the 
tested Son of God, into Galilee to begin his ministry to 
Israel, 183 

Kingsbury’s careful analysis of each of the other verses 
in the final pericope convinces him that the entire unit has 
been composed by Matthew himself, ?84 but not on the basis of a 
pre-Matthean unit or units of post-resurrection tradition (con- 
trast the positions of Fuller, Hubbard, Strecker, Meier). Each 
of the themes in 28:16-20 must be considered, in Kingsbury's 
view, as a channel from Son of God material in the previous 
part of the Gospel to the central title “Son” in the triadic 
phrase in 28:19b. With intentional artistry Matthew has 
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composed the whole as a final expression of his Son of God 
Christology. The meaning of that title, which Kingsbury thinks 
is Matthew's major Christological title, is elaborated throughout 
the Gospel and here brought to a climax, 18° The title expresses 
the deepest mystery of Jesus’ person, can be known only by a 
revelation (cf. 16:17) and is the most exalted confession of the 
Christian community. The title is a "private" one, used only 
by "transcendent personalities” and believers, 18° In contrast, 
the title Son of Man is "public," the one by which Jesus refers 
to himself in interaction with crowds and their leaders, with 
the betrayer Judas, the ono ho uses of himaclf ss ho tells his 
disciples what his enemias will do to him and what impact his 
death will have, 187 At one point, these two titles will co- 
aloece: at the parousia, the appearance before 311, balievers 
and unbelievers, of Josus as the Son of Man coming for judgment 
(25:31-46). At the point of coalescence, the secret of the 
person of Jesus will be disclosed to all, and he will be seen 

in the majesty of God by world and church, 198 The title "the- 
Son” appears in the triadic phrase in 28:19b because this final 
scene is a "private" one, but orientated toward "the close of 
the age" (v. 20b). 

The triadic phrase, then, in Kingsbury's opinion, has not 
been interpolated nor inserted into a unit of redacted, tradi-~ 
tional material. It is not simply a phrase borrowed from the 
Liturgical practice of the community, placed here on the lips 
of the resurrected Jesus to legitimize that practice. It is not 
Present in 28:13b because a monadic phrase has been expanded in 
the course of Christian thought and life into a triadic. It is 
not present because elements in a traditional account of a post- 
resurrection commissioning have suggested it. It is not a 
“community composition” but a composition by Matthew himself, 
created by ‘him -as an integral part of the pericope as a whole. 
It has intelligent and intended links with the rest of the 
Gospel, and within the smaller circle of the final pericope. 

Far from being undigested tradition or unharmonized material 
which Matthew has not mastered, or in which he has evidenced no 
interest, the triadic phrase is a meaningful summary of Matthew's 


Central insight concerning Jesus. 289 
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The major importance of Kingsbury's study with regard to 
our purposes here is that (a) he has shown that it íis possible 
to find meaning in the triadic phrase by looking at it squarely 
within its Matthean context, and (b) his full-length treatment 
of the Gospel has suggested angles of approach for further 
exploration--for example, of the relationship Matthew sees be- 
tween the titles Son of God and Son of Man. Several objections 
to Kingsbury's thesis, however, must be raised, The first con- 
cerns the narrowness of his methodology. He claims to have 
shown that Matt 28:19b, and indeed all of Matt 28:16-20, is 
"thoroughly redactional in natura and not traditional. "17° It 
is probable, because of hia stated affinity to the views of 
Kilpatrick, that Kingsbury uses tho word “tradition” to mean 
only written tradition. Kilpatrick objects strongly to the 
view that Matt 28:16-20 was derived from an earlier written 
document, such as the lost ending of Mark. But he does note 
that this section of Matthew's Gospel probably goes back to 
oral tradition and has a complicated history behind it. He 
clearly emphasizes the traditional elements of a supposed Gali- 
lean appearance and a formal commission of the disciples, which 
he says "reached the evangelist in an inexact and unwritten 
form which he has recorded in his own phrasing." This is old 
tradition which is "broken down and vague in outline, 29) But 
Kingsbury gives the impression that he rules out, or at least 
considers unimportant for understanding this passage, even any 
oral tradition--whether this be confessional and liturgical 
tradition from the church, or an appearance or commission tra- 
dition, or an interpretive tradition based on an OT text. In 
the case of the triadic phrase, he regards it so much a part of 
Matthean theology that there is no need to posit a liturgical 
tradition. Kingsbury does not even raise the question of what 
post-resurrection tradition Matthew might share with Luke, John 
and the Markan Appendix, nor of how this might have influenced 
Matthew's desire to finish off or supplement or even correct 
Mark at this crucial point of the ending of the gospel. Most 
important for the investigation of the meaning of the triadic 
phrase, Kingsbury has made no mention of the possible presence 
of an allusion to Dan 7:14 LXX in Matt 28:18b. As the statement 
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of authority in this verse is significant to our treatment of 
the triadic phrase, Kingsbury's analysis of it will be detailed 
here. 

He argues that the clause "All authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given to me” (28:18b) is from the hand of Matthew 
"for it echoes” (emphasis mine) the words of Matt 11:27a (cf. 
also 4:9), on the one hand, and such passages as 7:29, 9:8, 21: 
23 (which refer to Jesus’ authority), on the other hand, 17? 
Because 28:18b relates to and catches up themes that appear 
earlier in the Gospel, the conclusion Kingsbury draws is that 
somehow this rules out the possibility that 28:18b may be con- 
sidered basad on or influenced by tradition. But, in fact, it 
may be the case that the Gospel ia designed on the basis of a 
tradition behind the final pericope. It is not clear what dif- 
ference Kingsbury sees between Matthew “echoing” a passage 
which is paralleled in other gospals, and Matthew using a tra- 
dition. Because of the danger of importing into the text the 
“general conception" of the Son of Man, Kingsbury does not ex- 
plore tho possibility of an allusion to Dan 7:14 LXX in Matt 
28:1eb, 19? But Matthew's Gospel is replete with OT citations 
and allusions, which others have shown are essential to Matthew's 
2a This indicates that each possibility of an allusion 
in Matthew merits careful scrutiny. It will be argued below 
that an understanding of the allusion in 28:18b is basic to an 
understanding of the triadic phrase in verse 19b. 

Several other comments should be made here concerning 
Kingsbury's treatment of the triadic phrase. With regard to 
the linguistic treatment, no Johannine evidence has been con- 
sidered, But elc td Svoua is used three times in John (1:12, 
2:23, 3:18). While natip may be a preferred word for God in 
Matthew, it is used 114 times in John. And vid¢ is used abso- 
lutely in John 14 times. When this evidence is considered in 


meaning. > 


relation to the Johannine passages which appear to be related 
to the saying about authority in 28:18b (cf. John 3:35 and 5:22 
for examples), we might wonder if we have to do in the Matthean 
Pericope with a “thunderbolt fallen from the Johannine sky" or 
with bridge material between the Synoptics and Fourth Gospel. 19° 
Furthermore, Kingsbury has claimed that the triadic phrase is an 
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allusion to the baptism of Jesus, and that in that narrative 
Matthew has prefigured his concept of Christian baptism. This 
claim is simply stated and not explored, and no argument is 
provided against a judgment such as Stendahl's that "there is 
little or no indication that Matthew is -aware of Jesus’ baptism 
as a prototype for the baptism proclaimed by the Church. The 
accent (in Matt 3:16-17) is on Jesus’ manifestation as the one 
endowed with spirit. ”??6 Strecker likewise argues that Matthew 
has not attempted to establish baptism as a sacramental occur- 
rence,'?? It is necessary to probe for information the Evange- 
list took for granted: for the connections he. understood between 
Christian baptism and the baptism of Jesus by John. Finally, it 
must be noted that on the whole, Kingsbury’s remarks concerning 
the triadic phrase in 26:19b would be just as valid if that 
verse ran, “...baptizing them in the name of the Son.” He has 
understood the phrase as a Christological statement par excel- 
lence. There is no treatment at all of that puzzling. element, 
the linking of the three so closely. 

The contention that Matthew has himself composed the tri- 
adic baptismal phrase goes beyond the evidence Kingsbury has 
presented. But his insight’is revolutionary: that the phrase 
is meaningful within the context of the final pericope and the 
Gospel itself, in the thought of Matthew. We will return to 
that insight at a further stage of this work. 


4. Conclusion 


Neither the first theory (that the triadic phrase in 28:19t 
is a post-Matthean interpolation) nor the third (that it is 
Matthean composition) is an acceptable explanation of the in- 
corporation of the phrase into the final Matthean pericope. In 
the next sections, I will follow the lead of Strecker and Meier, 
and explore further the second theory, that the phrase is an 
element of pre-Matthean tradition, not isolated but embedded in 
a traditional unit. My analysis of Mattheanisms in Matt 28:16- 
20 (see Excursus) will indicate that there are also further 
elements in the pericope which may be traditional. 
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Excursus: Mattheantama tn Matt 28:16-20 


The following are instances of Matthew's Linguistic or 
stylistic usage. Verse 16: The mention of "the eleven disciples” 
is possibly Matthean. It agrees with Matthew's tendency to 
identify the disciples with the twelve, and is a natural outcome 
of his detatled presentation in 27:3-10 of the death of Judas 178 
As "the eleven” are mentioned in the Markan Appendix 16:14, Luke 
24:33 (cf. Acts 1:13-14),2°” this term may be traditional, 2°° 
Matthew picks up the phrase elc thv frartAatav from Mark 16:7 
(cf. 14:28) in Matt 28:7; it is used again as a catchword to 
link the account of the woman running from tha tomb (28:10) to 
the final scene, 7?! 

Verse 17: The combination of an aorist participle (C&dévtec) 
before the aorist of the main verb (npogextivnoav) is character- 
istic of Matthew when he is linking two actions in an event. 

Sea also nooccA0Gv-tAdAngeyv in verse 18a, and nopevéévtec- 
uaSnrevoate in varse 190.79? The particular participle (66v/ 
C&évrtec plus an accusative or dependent clause is often used 
redactionally in the Gospel.2°? The verbs npogextbvnoav and 
éSloracav are Matthean.2°4 

Veree 18: Matthew uses npootpxouar fifty-two times, but 
in only one other instance is it used of an action of Jesus: in 
the transfiguration account (Matt 17:7), where it is redactional 
206 The clause ¢AdAngev aòtoľc Aéywv is paralleled 


205 


as it is here. 
in passages where Matthew has redacted his Markan source (cf. 
Matt 13:3, 14:27, 23:1). I judge verse 18b to be non-Matthean 2°? 

Verse 13: The participle nopevdévrec recalls the use of 
tnopevSnoav in.verse 16. This literary device is characteristic 
of Matthew's style. Also, the pleonastic use of the aorist par- 
ticiple of nopevdonat as a circumstantial participle attending an 
imperative occurs four other times as redaction in Matthew. 798 
Matthew uses the verb paSnteda three times; here and at 13:52 
(speaking of scribes trained for the kingdom of heaven) and at 
27:57 (speaking of Joseph of Arimathea). Elsewhere it appears 
in the NT only at Acts 14:21. The word odv is found in Matthew 
fifty-eight times, and less frequently in Mark (five times} and 
Luke (thirty-one times). Matthew uses it with commands twenty- 
one times, 2°9 Stylistically, the coordination of the 
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circumstantial participles, BantlCovtec (v. 19b) and bu6doxovtec 
(v. 20a) with the finite verb pwa8ntedoate is the same pattern 
Matthew uses in 4:23 and 9:35 where he has redacted, respec- 
tively, Mark 1:39 and 6:6b. In these texts, the ministry of 
Jesus is summarized; in 28:19-20 Matthew is summarizing the 


post-Easter ministry of the church. 7+° The verb Bantl{w is not 


Matthean. “7+ Several critics argue that the phrase návra td 


ESvn is Matthean, 72? but it is judged here to be pre-Matthean 
tradition: *” Kingsbury'’s insistence that the triadic phrase 
ete td Svoua toO natodg xal roG vlod nal toG dylou nveduatoc is 
Matthean composition is unconvincing, especially in the light 
of the Johannine use of the first two titles and of tho presence 
of the particular combination of the same three titles in Luke 
10:21-22 (cf. John 3:34-35). 

Verse 20: The typically Matthean words and phrases in this 


214 215 (606,726 and ouvteAela tod 


verse are: tnpely, ndvta Soa, 
al@vog. This last phrase is present in Matt 13:39, 40, 49; 
24:3 and 28:20. Elsewhere in the NT, ouvtedActa tv alavev is 
found in Heb 9:26.72? It is also possible that the verb €vte 
Adunv in 28:20 is due to Matthean redaction: évtéAAouar occurs 
five times in Matthew, twice in Mark, and once in Luke. It 

ane The word 6&.&doxnovtec is 


not typically Matthean, but Matthew's stress on Jesus' teaching 


appears also, however, in Acts 1:2. 


throughout the Gospel marks teaching as one of his primary in- 
terests. Furthermore, the absence of a parallel to Mark 6:30 
(where the apostles return from their first mission during the 
ministry and tell Jesus "all they had done and taught") may 
indicate that Matthew is responsible for the mention of them 
being commanded to teach here in 28:20. It is a task reserved 
until the exaltation of Jesus. 


D. The Origin of the Matthean Triadic Phrase 


In this section, two major theories concerning the back- 
ground and development of NT triadic phrases will be considered. 
The first theory is that triadic phrases and passages developed 
out of monadic and binitarian, under the pressure of changing 
insights into the Christian reality and under pressure of the 
attempt to articulate that reality in different situations. 
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Christian triadic phrases and passages, according to this theory, 
are all logically and chronologically later than the one and two 
membered materials, In the case of Matt 28:19b, we would have 
an example of a baptismal formula which has developed out of an 
earlier Christological one. This theory will be presented in 
the form proposed by Oscar Cullmann, The trenchant and convinc- 
ing criticisms offered by J. N. D., Kelly and othere indicate 
that this may be an oversimplification, and inapplicable to many 
biniftarian and triadic texts. 

The second theory is that some NT triadic texts, of which 
Matt 28:19b is one, developed out of an originally Jewish apoca- 
lyptic triad. Under pressure of devaloping Christian symbolism 
and thought, the titles of this triad changed, while the basic 
triadic patter was retained. With some important modifications 
and qualifications of thia theory as presented by E. Lohmeyer 
and R. H. Fuller, it will be argued that this has much to recom 
mand it as an explanation of the origin of Matt 28:19b, and may 
in fact bo a clue to tha pre-Matthean hiatory of several cele- 
ments of that Gospel's final pericope. 


1. The Development of Triadic from Monadic and Binitarian Texts 


It is commonly held that some NT phrases and passages which 
mention God, Christ and Spirit developed out of monadic phrases 
which originally mentioned only Christ, or binitarian phrases 
which mentioned Christ and God. That is, the less complex, 
Original formulas were expanded into the more complex. The 
Simple, single-clause Christological formulas or confessions 
are the most frequent in the NT. These include “Jesus is Lord" 


(l Cor 12:3, Rom 10:9). The repeated description of baptism as 
"in the name of the Lord gesus"*)? suggests that the formula 
"Jesus is Lora"??? or a similar phrase??? had a place in the 


earliest baptismal rite, and was the earliest summary of the 
Christian belief. This bare, Christological affirmation, it is 
argued, constituted the Judeo-Christian nucleus, expressing the 
authentic faith of the primitive church in worship, in exorcisms 
and even in professions in times of persecution. This is so 
because in the earliest times Christians regarded the confession 
of Christ as the essential of their faith. Faith in God was 
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self-evident and held in common with Jews. What was distinctive 
was an almost purely Christocentric perspective: proclamation of 
Christ as the starting point of every Christian confession. 

This Christological affirmation was later enlarged as a 
result of theological developments and propagandist requirements. 
Cullmann has suggested that the enlargement took place in the 
following ways. (1) Bipartite or binitarian formulas, mention- 
ing Jesus and God, originated in the church's struggle with 
paganism, When those becoming Christians were converted Jews, 
only the short Christolagical statement was needed. But once 
pagans were introduced to Christianity, it was necessary to make 
sure their belief was sound on the Judeo-Christian belief in 
God the Fether. For this purpose, a confession based on the 
Shema’ was devised. According to Cullmann, all the contexts in 
which bipartite formulas appear are contexts im- which paganism 
is being consciously opposed. The most ancient example of this 
development is 1 Cor 8:4-6, 

Hence, as to the eating of foods offered to idols, we 

know that "an idol has no real existence” and that 

“there is no God but one.“ For although there may be 

so-called gods in heaven or on earth--as indeed there 

are many “gods” and many, “lords"--yet for us there is 

one God, the Father, from whom are all things and for 

whom we exist, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through 

whom are all things and through whom we exist. 

Cullmann believes that similar texts, such as 1 Tim 2:5 ("for 
there is one God, and there is one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus"), presuppose an appearance of Christians 
before heathen authorities. 7 (2) Tripartite or triadic texts 
developed out of bipartite, because of the association of the 
Holy Spirit with baptism. On the occasion of baptism, or where 
baptism was mentioned in a binitarian formula, there was need 
to mention the Spirit as the baptismal gift, and so the confes- 
sion broadened out into a three-membered formula. Eph 4:4-6,723 
the ancient liturgical tripartite formulas such as 2 Cor 13:14? 
and the "triple invocation of the name in baptism" in Matt 28:19b 
are mentioned as examples of this development. 225 Several other 
scholars, while perhaps not agreeing with the details of Cull- 
mann's analysis, also regard Matt 28:19b as an expansion of an 
original Christological formula and/or a statement for 


Gentiles. ??6 


4 
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Cullmann considers even the NT binitarian and triadic for- 
mulas to be basically Christological confessions. “The first 
place in the two- and three-membered formulas belongs indeed to 
God. But this should not mislead us into supposing that the 
essential element of the Christian confession was faith in 
Goa "227 In these cases, faith in God or faith in the Spirit 
are really “functions” of faith in Christ. God, that is, is 
named as the one who raised Jesus, conferred majesty on him, is 
his father; the Spirit is the Paraclete sent by Christ, or the 
one who announced him by the prophets. 778 So the motive for the 
transition from the confession with ono article to the formulas 
with two or three was proclamation of Christ. From this stand- 
point, however, the development of the Christological formulas 
into the final triadic form can be seen as a type of Judaizing 
and a "falsification of the exposition of the essance of Chris- 
tianity.°72?9 Cullmann sees the source of the “error” not in 
the fact itoelf of mentioning God and Spirit, but in the posi- 
tion assigned to the mention of God before Christ. Thia results 
in a "falsification of perspective” beacause 

this order threatens to suggest the Jewish representa- 

tion of Christ, to which the doctrine of the whole New 

Testament runs contrary, that one must set out from 

faith in God the Father in order to reach faith in 

Christ, Against this, the Christian maintains, accord- 

ing to the doctrine of the New Testament, that he 

reaches God through Christ. The thought of the New 

Testament is strongly Christocentric: Christ is the 

divine Mediator and is nearer man; His person is the 

central object of faith. 

That is, “since the believer of the first century believed in 
the Kyrios Christos, he believed also in God and in the Holy 
Ghost." 73! Matt 28:19b, then, which, "under the influence of 
liturgical rhythm and logic, or because the Son himself is the 
speaker, " sets God the Father before the Son, is in less close 
conformity with the whole of the NT witness than triadic formu- 
las such as 2 Cor 13:14 which mention Jesus Christ before Goa 232 
In its structure, Matt 28:19b "displaces the center of gravity” 
and moves away from Christocentrism. 

While one may appreciate Cullmann’s concern that the mem- 
bers of the triad not be seen in apparent independence from one 
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another, and his concern that the act of Jesus’ exaltation or 
resurrection be seen as the central element of NT faith, it 
strikes me that his analysis would seem quite bizarre to the 
earliest Jewish Christians who, as Cullmann himself admits, held 
a self-evident (and I would think primary) faith in God. It is 
possible that the triadic phrase in Matt 28:19b, rather than 
indicating a move away from Christocentrism, may in its struc- 
ture indicate a stage of belief that is pre-Christocentric, or 
at least a type of belief that existed alongside the Christo- 
centric fram the carliest days. Nead focus on the act of Jesus’ 
exaltation or resurrection be in all cases Christocentric? 
Might we not posit a faith which expressed this focus in thoo- 
centric form?? >? 
The whola picture presented above of the evolution of for- 
mulas from monadic to binitardan to triadic is waak at several 
points. A careful criticism of Cullmann's thesis has been pre- 
sented by J. N. D. keii n 
following remarks. While the monadic, Christological formula 
may have been the most popular in NT times, this is not evidence 
that it was the earliest, nor that the binitarian and triadic 
formulas developed out of its Some binitarian texts (e.g., 1 


and is the basis for some of the 


Cor 8:6) do occur in contexts where paganism is being combatted 
or the needs of Gentiles addressed, but the majority of such 


texts do E Identification of God as the one who raised 


Jesus from the deaa,” and the conventional greeting which 
links God and Jesus (see Rom 1:7) indicate the coordination of 
God and Jesus was instinctive and almost a category of the 
thinking of the earliest church. In liturgical settings and 
blessings, this coordination was most likely prior to the re- 
quirements of the Gentile mission. It may have developed 
against a thoroughly Jewish background, under the influence of 
Jewish liturgical blessings and solemn descriptions of God, and 


solely to meet Jewish Christian needs.737 


39 the proposal to interpret 


With regard to triadic texts, 
mention of the Spirit as a replacement of an original mention 
of “one baptism” seems far fetched. Eph 4:4 really contains a 
seven-fold affirmation and cannot be taken as an illustration 


of how the two-fold formula was expanded. “In any case, the 
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Holy Spirit stood for much more in the eyes of Christians of the 
first two generations than the gift they had received in bap- 
tism, "*?? As noted above,“ '° the idea of Jesus being "vindi- 
cated in the spirit" (1 Tim 3:16) or “made alive in the spirit" 
(1 Pet 3:18) is a contributing factor to the idea of the Spirit's 
role in the resurrection of Jesus (cf. Rom 1:4). It ís possible 
that triadic texts developed in the context of thinking or cele- 
bration of the resurrection ag well as in (or in connection 
with) baptismal contexts, 74} 

In goneral, the NT shows us monadic, binitarian and triadic 
texts axiating side by side and apparently independently. All 
three types of texts may have boan deaply rooted in the earliest 
phases of Christianity, since the church's belief about Jesus 
only acguired significance in the setting of its belief about 
God, and since the belief in the Spirit was a part of the con- 
sciousness of those who considered themselves living in the 
Messianic age and in the Spirit's power . 742 Kelly remarks that, 
“The truth of the matter would seem to be that the scholara 
whose theories we are criticizing have been mesmerized by the 
evolutionary axiom that the less complex must always precede 
the more complex, and that thare must be a line of progressive 
development. "*43 Thera was, however, such a line of development 
in terms of the growing popularity of the more complex, and in 
terms of later reflection and explicit confession proceeding 
from the simple to the complex. The Christological "question" 
or "problem" does come before the Trinitarian logically and 
aa Matt 28:19b, although it uniquely links 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit in a way that has led some to 


chronologically. 


argue they are put on one "level" and that personality is being 
attributed to the Spirit, ?*° 


to, but is more likely a cause of, the later Trinitarian "ques- 
„246 


should not be read as a response 


tion" or "problem. 
With regard to Matt 28:19b, two further points must be 
made here. (1) Even though there are examples in the NT of a 
simpler type or form of baptism “in the name of (the Lord) 
Jesus Christ," the theory that Matt 28:19b evolved out of the 
simpler cannot be supported by appealing to a general theory 
that triadic texts developed out of monadic or binitarian. We 
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must reckon with the possibility of a triadic type of baptismal 
formula (more "developed" in the sense of being a closer ap- 
proximation to later thinking) being contemporaneous with the 
247 (2) It is possible that a Jewish formula or thought 


monadic. 
pattern lies behind Matt 28:19b, as behind several of the other 
NT binitarian and triadic texte. 748 The tendency to coordinate 


the three names in one context can be explained, it is true, 
from the simple fact that the early Christians were acquainted 
with Jewish traditions of God and the Spirit, and under the 
impact of the Life, death and resurrection of Jesus. °*? But 
the pressure of a triadic Jewish pattern, along with the pres- 
sures of reflection on the "new life” of Jesus, would make it 
more likely that a Christian liturgical or blessing formula 
could take the triadic form quickly and even at a comparativoly 
pre-reflective stage. This would not require one to assume, as 
Kelly does, that "the conception of the threefold manifestation 
of the Godhead was embedded deeply tn Christian thinking from 
the start, and provided a ready-to-hand mould in which the ideas 
of the apostolic writers took shape,” and that a "Trinitarian 
pattern” was part and parcel of the earliest Christian tradi- 
tion. Y One would assume,.rather, that some other meaning and 
significance was intended and more obvious to the early framers 
of the tradition. A Jewish pattern may also give a clue to the 
reason why the Spirit in the NT retains a relative independence 
alongside Christ, whereas the functions of other Jewish hypo- 
stases such as Sophia and Logos are transferred to Christ. The 
following section will examine the Lohmeyer-Fuller theory con- 
cerning a Jewish apocalyptic triad which, it is argued, had in- 
fluenced certain NT texts.” 


2. Development from a Jewish Apocalyptic Triad 


According to R. H. Fuller, the Matthean triad in 28:19b 
was. "shaped from” an earlier triadic formula found in apocalyp- 
tic writings and in apocalyptic contexts in the nt. 72>? In this 
he is developing a suggestion of Lohmeyer: "Die Aalteste Drei- 
heitsformel, welche schon jUdische vorgegeben ist...ist Gott, 
Menschensohn, Engel. "253 This triad was found by Lohmeyer in 


the Similitudes of 1 Enoch (chaps. 37-71) 25% in three passages. 
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The first is a vision of the future Messianic kingdom, seen by 
Enoch who has been carried off by a whirlwind to "the end of 
the heavens" (39:3). 


Here my eyes saw their dwellings*°> with his righteous 
angels / And their resting~-places with the holy. / And 
they petitioned and interceded and prayed for the chil- 
dren of men, / And righteousness flowed before them as 
water, / And mercy like dew upon the earth: / Thus it 

is amongst them for ever and ever. / And in that place 
my cyes saw the Elect One of righteousness and of faith, / 
And E saw his dwelling-place under the wings of the Lord 
of Spirits, / And righteousness shall prevail in his 
days, / And all the righteous and elect shall be with- 
out number before Him for ever and ever. / And all the 
righteous and elect before Him shall be strong as fiery 
lights, / And their mouth shall be full of blessing, / 
And their lips extol the name of the Lord of Spirits, / 
And righteousness before Him shall never fail, (And up- 
rightness shall never fail before Him). 


1 Enooh 39:5-7 


256 


The second passage occurs in the. context of a scene in 
which the dead are resurrected, and the Elect One separates 
from them the righteous and holy ones. 


And the Elect One shall in those days sit on My Throne, / 
And his mouth shall pour forth all the secrets of wisdom 
and counsel: / For the Lord of Spirits has given (them) 
to him and has glorified him. / And in those days shall 
the mountains leap like rams, / And the hills also shall 
skip like lambs satisfied with milk, / And the faces of 
(all) the angels in heaven shall be lighted up with joy. 


1 Enoch 51:34 


The third is a depiction of the judgment of the angels by the 
Elect One. 


And the Lord of Spirits placed the Elect One on the 
throne of glory. / And he shall judge all the works 
of the holy above in the heaven, / And in the balance 
shall their deeds be weighed. / And when he shall lift 
up his countenance / To judge their secret ways accord- 
ing to the name of the Lord of Spirits / And their 
path according to the way of the righteous judgment 
of the Lord of Spirits, / Then shall they all with one 
voice speak and bless, / And glorify and extol and 
sanctify the name of the Lord of Spirits. / And He 
will summon all the host of the heavens, and all the 
holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubin, 
Seraphin and Ophannin, and all the angels of power, 
and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect 
One ,;2>7 and the other powers on the earth (and) over 
the water. 

1 Enoch 61:8-10 
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Actually, the triad in these texts is: angels (or: the host of 
God), Elect One, the Lord of Spirits. The title, Elect One, is 
regarded by most scholars as one applied (like Righteous One 


and Messiah) by the author to the Son of Man. It is not evi- 
258 
dence of a separate source. 
By steps which both Lohmeyer and Fuller attempt to trace, 
the old triad has gradually been transformed into the Matthean 
one. Lohmeyer found sn ancient triad in the NT in the follow- 


ing places. 


Mark 8:38: “For whoever is ashamed of ma and of my 
words in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him 
will the Son of Man also he ashamed, when he comes in 
the glory of his Father with the holy angels.” 


2 Thess 1:7-8: *...when the Lord Jesun is reveaload 
from heaven with his mighty angela in flaming fire, 
inflicting vengeance upon thone who do not know God 
and upon those who do not obey the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus," 


Rev l:1-2: "The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God 
gave him to show to his servants what must soon take 
place; and he made it known by sending his angel to his 
servant John, who bore witness to the word of God and 
to the testimony of Jesus Christ, even to all that ha 
saw." 


Rev 14:10: ...he also {who worships the beast and ita 
image, and receives a mark) shall drink the wine of 
God's wrath, poured unmixed into the cup of his anger, 
and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in 
the presence of the holy angels and in the presence 

of the Lamb." 


l Tim 5:21: “In the presence of God and of Christ Jesus 
and of the elect angels, I charge you to keep these 
rules without favor, doing nothing from partiality.” 


Lohmeyer found the formula Father, Son, angel in two texts. 


Matt 24:36 (par. Mark 13:32): "But of that day and hour 
no one knows, not even the angels of heaven, nor the 
Son, but the Father only.” 


Rev 3:5: "He who conquers shall be clad thus in white 

garments, and I will not blot his name out of the book 

of life; I will confess his name before my Father and 

before his angels." 

The inclusion of the Spirit in the formula, Lohmeyer felt, 
Was prepared for by several factors: (1) by the tendency in the 
Similitudes to speak of “the Lord of spirits" ;7°° (2) by the 
link made by John the Baptist between the coming one (drawn 
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with the traits of the Son of Man: judge and saviour of the 
woria) “64 and the Spirit, which was thought of as the power of 
imminent eschatological completion; (3) by the conception of 
Jesus as Spirit~-empowered servant of Yahweh found in Matt 12:18 
("Behold, my servant whom I have chosen...1 will put my Spirit 
on him"). The narration of the baptism of Jesus (with its triad: 
beloved Son, Spirit, [voice of] God) was seen by Lohmeyer as 
paradigmatic of Christian baptism. Hance the development of a 
triadic baptismal formula, °° Lohmeyer did not attribute the 
creation of the triadic formula to Matthew, but to the Galilean 
community. He thought it was interpolated by a later scribe 
into Matthow's Gompel. Lohmeyer did not speculate in any detail 
on the Galilean understanding of tha triad. 78 

According to Fuller's analysis, the triad develops under 
the pressure of the "triadic implications" of the early commu- 
nity’s axpertenca of the gospel: "in faith the believer is 
brought by the Spirit tod the eschatological presence of God in 
Jesus. "7° The Jewish apocalyptic triad has been Christianized 
as it appears in the primitive strata of the NT: (l) God is 
called Father, and the work of the Son of Man is linked with 
Jesus' work (see Mark 8:38, “the most primitive occurrence” of 
the triad in the NT). Fuller thinks, however, that at this 
stage there is no explicit identification of Jesus and the Son 
of Man, 65 (2) The next stage is the post-Easter church's iden- 
tification of the Son of Man with the exalted Christ, and the 
development of a Father-Son Christology rooted in Jesus' use of 
the term ‘Abba for Goa, 766 Examples Fuller gives for this stage 
include 1 Thess 3:13, Mark 13:32.267 (3) Finally, angels are 
replaced by the Holy Spirit, facilitated by a general tendency 
to substitute spirits for angels in apocalyptic. 68 This gives 
us the rudimentary triadic groupings in Paul as, for example, 
in 1 Cor 12:4-6, 2 Cor 13:13. The original apocalyptic theology 
has been transformed by the Christian historical experience. 
Although Fuller indicates that Matthew himself may have edited 
a monadic form of the baptismal command in order to produce the 
triadic form in 28:19b,269 he does not discuss in detail this 
triad in relation to other elements of the final pericope, nor 
does he explore the Matthean understanding of the triad. He 
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remarks, however, that the Son of Man Christology behind 28:18b 
(an allusion to Dan 7:14 LXX) has developed into a Father-Son 
Christology in Matt 28:19b.7 79 

The Lohmeyer-Fuller theory of an apocalyptic background to 
the NT triad found in Matt 28:19b is extremely valuable. (1) 
It undercuts the assumption of some that the triadic text was 
the product of, or produced for the benefit of, Gentile Chris- 
tians. This assumption is a correlate of the traditional posi- 
tion that the later church's conception of the triune God was 
developed exclusively in an atmosphere of Ilellenistic philosophy 
and owed little or nothing to Judaism. (2) It directs our at- 
tention to the importance of the literature of the intertesta- 
mental period. Few scholars today would speak as Lebreton did 
in 1939 of Jewish intertestamental literature as a distortion 
and deformation of Jewish theology, and as merely human tradi- 
tion in contrast to the revelation of God in the OT and nr, 272 
Still, a cursory examination of contemporary works on the Trini- 
ty shows. that. it is common in an analysis of the background of 
the dogma to leap from a discussion of OT texts to NT, express- 
ing implicit agreement with Lebreton that "later books of 
Palestinian Judaism...are not the sources of our dogma, and 
they exercised only a very slight influence on the Theology of 
the Trinity. "?7? (3) This theory finds some indirect corrobora- 
tion from tħe thesis presented by Georg Kretschmar, 273 He ar- 
gues that the framework of ideas presupposed in the Church's 
dogma was ultimately derived from the late apocalyptic tradi- 
tions of Palestine, which he traces back to the turn of the 
first century A.D., and which were developments of the imagery 
of the celestial judgment court. "4 Kretschmar’s concern is to 
follow the transition from the triadic formula of the late first 
century (e.g., 1 Clement 58:2) to the fourth century doctrine 
of three subsistent hypostases. Following Kretschmar, Daniélou 
speaks of “the first form of the theology of the Trinity”: that 
which uses terms borrowed from the vocabulary of Jewish angelol- 
ogy to present the Word and the Holy Spirit.7/> Neither Kret- 
schmar nor Daniélou includes analyses of NT or pre-NT writings. 
But if Lohmeyer and Fuller are on the right track, the influence 
of Jewish angelology can be pressed further back. Jewish 
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apocalyptic was influential in the formation as well as in the 
later interpretation of NT triadic texts. (4) The Lohmeyer- 
Fuller theory focuses attention on pre-NT passages in which 
three figures are mentioned, rather than on the development of 
isolated concepts and titles. This is significant because re- 
covery of the narrativa or poetic mythological context of the 
triad, the dynamic action or situation in which the three fig- 
ures were customarily mentioned, is important for on understand~ 
ing of the thaological dimensions of the NT triad. 6 

As ít stands, however, the Lohmeyer-Fuller theory, that the 
Matthean triad developed out of Jewish apocalyptic through a NT 
Son of Man Christology, is problematic. This is beacause both 
scholars use the Similitudes ag a base. Lohmeyer assumes this 
work is pre-Christian and Puller assumes that it at least con- 
tains pre-Christian materials.” 7 They believe, without further 
analysis, that the triads found in the three passages in the 
Similitudes provided the material for the earliest NT triads. 
Fuller goes ao far as to say that the NT begins to use the tri- 
adic formula exactly where the Similitudes leaves ore. 778 The 
triadic passages they deal with in the Similitudes contain, as 
we have seen, the triad of angels, Elect One, Lord of Spirits. 
The most primitive NT triad, -in Fuller's opinfon, is angels, 
Son of Man, (his) Father (Mark 8:38). But there is no reason 
to assume that the phrasing found in the Similitudes’ triad is 
any closer to Mark 8:38 than that of the more ancient text, the 
source of Son of Man speculation, Daniel 7: angels, one like a 
son of man, Ancient of Days. Nothing requires us to place the 
Similitudes’ triad chronologically between Daniel 7 and Mark 
8:38, or explains why the expression Son of Man would be pre- 
ferred in Mark to the title Elect One, or why the title Lord of 


Spirits would be dropped in the nr.779 Moreover, several other 


Passages in the Similitudes can also be considered triadic.7%° 
These indicate that the Similitudes. must be much more carefully 
integrated into a picture of the evolution of the triadic 
phrase, 

A more basic problem concerns the dating of the Similitudes. 
This work is the only one of the five sections of i Enoch 


(Ethiopic) which is not represented among the Aramaic fragmentary 
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MSS of Enoch literature found at Qumran. 282 


This fact has led 
several scholars to question the conventional pre-Christian 
dating of the Similitudes, and in some cases to hold that this 
work may draw on Christian ideas of the Son of Man, 28? Although 
the Qumran evidence alone is not decisive,??? the Similitudes 
can no longer be confidently regarded as a clear influence on 
the NT. The dating problem is at the moment unsolved. To the 
point here is that it cannot be assumed that the triads found 
by Lohmayer and Puller in the Similitudes can be the starting 
point in an examination of the NT triadic texts and their de- 
velopment. Caution dictates that it be demonstrated that a 
given passage in the Similitudes (or the tradition behind it) 
is the presupposition of a specific NT triadic text. As will 
be seen, I find no certain example that such is the case with 
regard to the material examined, although there are several in- 
stances in which it will be claimed that the NT and the Simili- 
tudes share common midrashic traditions. The fact that both 
the NT and the Similitudes contain triadic passages may result 
from their independent uses of these traditions. 

This does not thereby negate the importance of the 
Lohmeyer=-Fuller theory. THeir identification of some early NT 
triada ag those containing the expression Son of Man (e@e.g., 
Mark 8:38) and/or originating in an interpretation of Daniel 7 
(e.g., Rev 3,5) argues that an understanding of the uses of 
that OT text, which itself contains a triad--Ancient of Days, 
one like a son of man, and angels--will provide insight into 
the origin, development and meaning of the NT triad. It is be- 
coming increasingly clear (if not yet a scholarly consensus) 
that the pre-Christian Jewish midrashic tradition that grew up 
around Daniel 7 is extremely complex. We cannot speak simply 
of a pre-Christian Son of Man tradition, with fixed title and 
coherent concept. 22° Rather, there is a variety of uses of 
Danielic imagery. It is within the stream of interpretive tra- 
ditions flowing from Daniel 7 that the particular tradition or 
traditions which will elucidate the roots and meaning of the 
triad in Matt 28:19b may be discovered. 

Two further points strengthen the possibility that the 
right track is to search for the background of Matt 28:19b in 
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an interpretation of Daniel 7, (1) As we have seen, several 
scholars recognize in Matt 28:18b an allusion to Dan 7:14 Lxx.286 
If this is the case, there may be an organic relationship between 
verse 18b and the triad in verse 19b. Both Lohmeyer and Fuller 
accept the presence of an allusion in 28:18b. Fuller sees a re- 
lationship between the allusion here (and in Matt 11:27 and John 
3:35) and the titles Father and Son in all three passages. He 
argues that in all three instances the title Son of Man has dis- 
appeared, being replaced by the title Son, with emphasis on the 
Father=Son relationship. 9? But in Matt 28:19b, he suggests, 
Matthew may be responsible for the redaction of an originally 
monadic baptismal phrase into the triadic. Verses 18b, 19b-20a 
and 20b are considered originally independent logia which Mat- 
thew has joined. Strecker, on the other hand, contends that 
there is a pre-Matthean "word of revelation” in verses 18b, 
19b-20a and 20b. He does not, however, explore the dynamics of 
this hypothetical reconstruction, nor suggest an-apocalyptic 
background for the triadic phrase, which he simply takes as a 
liturgical formula used in the Matthean community. 298 Blair 
does think that the idea of the Son's “place alongside the 
Father and the Holy Spirit (in Matt 28:19b) in a kind of loosely 
conceived trinity” is a result of his resurrection and axalta- 
tion as Son of Man, future King and Judge of ai..789 But again 
there is no consideration of the background of the triad, nor 

is there an attempt to spell out why this triadic imagery should 
result from the idea of resurrection and exaltation. (2) In the 
slightly wider context of the Johannine passage, and of the 
Lukan parallel to Matt 11:27 (Luke 10:21-22), as in Matt 28:19b, 
there is also present a Father~Son-Spirit triad. 


John 3:34-35 Luke 10:21-82 

For he whom God has sent In that same hour he. re- 
utters the words of God, for joiced in the Holy Spirit 
it is not by measure that he and said...All things have 
gives the Spirit; the Father been delivered to me by my 
loves the Son and has given Father; and no one knows 
all things into his hand. who the Son is except the 


Father, or who the Father 
is except the Son, and any 
one to whom the Son chooses 
to reveal him. 
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In these three instances, then, there is a possible allusion to 
Dan 7:14 joined to a triad of Pather~Son-Spirit. 

The theory that the triad in Matt 28:19b is related to a 
Jewish apocalyptic triad bears further investigation. The oc- 
currence of the triad in the context of a proposed allusion to 
Dan 7:14 in three NT texts, and the possibility that other NT 
triads may be related to interpretations of Daniel 7 indicate 
that the triad found in Daniel 7 may be the Jewish apocalyptic 
triad whose development can be traced in different NT triadic 
texts. A study of the contexts in which the triad appears 
should give (1} some indication of the theological and christo- 
logical statements being made or implied by triadic imagery, 
and (2) indication of whether triadic formulas in the casas 
considered developed out of Christian monadic formulas under 
the influence of triadic patterns in Judaism and the influence 
of specific Christian concerns, or whether the Christian tria- 
dic formulas simply develop the Jewish triadic formulas. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER I 


tacts 1:12 indicates that Jesus spoke his final words to 


the disciples from Mount Olivet, near Jerusalem, and from there 
he was "taken up” into heaven. 


2The term 6¢0¢ occurs sixteen times in Matthew. When 
metaphorical uses in pronouncements of Jesus are discounted, 
there are eleven references, which have been grouped as follows: 
(1) the mountain of temptation (4:8); (2) the mountain of the 
sermon (5:1, 8:1); (3) the mountain of private prayer (14:23); 
(4) the mountain of healing and feeding the crowd (15:29); (5) 
the mountain of the transfiguration (17:1, 9); (6) the Mount of 
Olives (21:1, 24:3, 26:30); (7) the mountain of the mission 
charge (28:16). The first, fourth and seventh are unique to 
Matthew's Gospel (T. F. Best, “Transfiguration and Mission in 


Matthew,” unpublished paper delivered at the AAR/SSL Convention, 
Chicago, 1975). 


3the tension between wavering and adoring is part of the 


Matthean understanding of discipleship (J. P. Meier, "Two Dis- 
puted Questions in Matt 28:16-20," JBL 96 [1977] 409). 


‘Por the dispute whether E8voc means “nations” or "“Gen- 
tiles," sea J. P. Meier, “Nations or Gentiles in Matthew 28:19?" 
CBQ 39 (1977) 94-102, against D. R. A. Hare and D. J. Harring- 
ton, "Make Disciples of All the Gentiles (Mt 28:19)," CBQ 37 
(1975) 359-69. 


Ssae 2:1-13; 8:5-13; 10:18; 15:21-28; 4:12-17; 8:28-34; 
5146-47; 18:17. 


Scee 4:23; $:2; 7:29; 9:35; Llsls 13254; 21:237 22:16; 
26:55. 


‘the Torah of the Messiah is understood as bringing the 
Torah of Moses to fulfillment (R. Hamerton-Kelly, "Matthew, 
Gospel of," IDBSup, 582). 


S see John 3:22, 26 and 4:1, in which we find the claim 
that Jesus baptized in Judea with great success. R. E. Brown 
finds no plausible theological reason why anyone would have in- 
vented this tradition, even to support the practice of Christian 
baptism. The modification in John 4:2 ("Jesus himself did not 
baptize, but only his disciples") and the absence of the tradi- 
tion from the Synoptics is evidence that the information that 
Jesus had once imitated the Baptist's practice was probably 
taken by some as indication of Jesus’ subordination or inferi- 
Ority to John (The Gospel According to John [AB 29; Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1966] 155). 

FR. H. Fuller, Phe Formatton of the Resurrection Narratives 
(New York: MacMillan, 1971) 83. The early lists of resurrection 
appearances and accounts of the appearance to Paul imply the 
Same kind of Christophany. They seem to be based on what E. 
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Schweizer thinks is the way the resurrection was conceived in 
the earliest period: as a direct translation from the tomb to 
heaven (The Good News According to Matthew {Atlanta: John Knox, 
1975] 528), 


10 See B. J. Hubbard, The Matthean Redactton of. a Primitive 
Apostolic Commtaatoning: An Exegesis of Matthew 28:16-20 (SBLDS 
19; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1974) 72. 


llueier, "Two Disputed Questions,” 407. 


l 129. Michel, “ber Abschluss des Matth4usevangeliums,”" Fy7' 
10 (1952) 21. Soe also W. Trilling, Das Wahre Iarael (3rd od., 
Munich: Kösel, 1964) 4, 21; Günther Bornkamm, “Tho Risen Lord 
and tho Earthly Jasus," The Futura of Our Reltgtous Past (ed. 
J. M. Robinson; London: SCM, 1971) 205; Georg Stracker, Dar Weg 
der Garaghttgkatt (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1962) 
213; Ernat Lohmoyer, “Mir ist gegeban alle Gewalt,” In Mamortam 
Ernat Lohmayar (ad. W. Schmauch; Stuttgart: Evangelisches Ver- 
layswerk, 1951) 42, 46, 49, P. F., Ellis (Matthew: Hte Mind and 
lin Meavage [Collegeville: Liturgical, 1974] 20-22) lists the 
themes recapitulated by Matthew in 28:16-20. 


13500 below, excursus on Matthcanisms, pp. 43-44. 


as A. T. Robinson, Jesua and Hie Coming (Londons SCM, 
1957) 151-52. Robingon thinks that Matthew's eschatology is 
purely futurist, and that he found this scene in his pra- 
mutilated copy of Mark. 

Lag P. Meier, "Salvation-History in Matthew: In Search of 
a Starting Point," CRA 37 (1975) 213. 


lé Bornkamm, "Risen Lord," 203; see C. H. Dodd ("The Appear- 
ance of the Risen Christ: An Essay in Form-Criticism of the 
Gospels," Studtes in the Goapele led. D. Nineham; Oxford: Black- 
well, 1967] 9-35) for an analysis of the two types of resurrec- 
tion narratives, concise and circumstantial. He shows that 
Matt 28:16-20 has both points of contact with and differences 
from the concise type. 


lTueier, "Two Disputed Questions,” 407-24. 

18) ong ago, G. F. Moore warned against Christian interpre- 
tation of OT, rabbinic and intertestamental literature which 
often set out either (a) to find correspondences, adumbrations, 
foreshadowings of the figure of the Son or Logos in the NT, to 
collect material to prove Jewish theology had made a place for 
being or beings of a divine nature who mediated the ends of the 
Supreme God in the world as the Son and Spirit did in Christian 
theology, or (b) to prove that Jewish theology with its "inter- 
mediaries" interposed between a distant transcendant God and 
the world was unlike the Christian theology with its lack of 
need for intermediaries, its "near" God. For Moore, Christian 
philosophical presuppositions controlled these efforts at 
proof-texting (see “Intermediaries in Jewish Theology: Memra, 
Shekinah, Metatron," ATR 15 [1922] 41-85). Similar dangers 
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exist for NT interpreters: of having one's efforts controlled by 
(a) the presupposition that dogmatic development is a clear, 
direct and inevitable development of NT beliefs, or (b) the pre- 
supposition that Christian dogma has little or nothing to do 
with the NT. 

197 is easy to understand why the triadic phrase appears 
to be something of an intrusion {into the pericope. The risen 
Jesus speaks of the Son in the third person, and there seems to 
be no obvious preparation for the strange joining of the three 
titles, no inherent reason why they are listed in this way, in 
this context. 


20 uod" (Əcôc) is used moat commonly in the NT to refer to 
the God of the OT, the one Jesus of Nazareth called "Father." 
There are, howaver, NT passages which imply that Jesus is divine 
(for example, Phil 2:6-7, John 10:30, 14:9) and a few that ex- 
plicitly use Sedc¢ to refer to Jesus (for example, John 20:28). 
The title Seéd¢ in some instances, thon, was a term of wider ap- 
plication than just to the God of the OT. The term "triadic" 
is not used here with the meaning it had and has in Eastern rite 
Christianity. 

21 ohmeyer and Fuller, whose theories of the origin of the 
Matthean triadic phrase will be discussed below, propose that 
the NT concept of Spirit develops in part out of the concept of 
angela. They point out that triads can be found in the NT in 
which the substitution of Spirit for angels has not yet taken 
place. Fuller also argues that the Son of Man in some NT triads 
was not originally identified with Jesus. 


22 prancis Martin, "Pauline Trinitarian Formulae and Church 
Unity," CBQ@ 30 (1968) 200. 


2306, phil 3:3. 


a W. Wainwright distinguishes between "Threefold formu- 
la" and “Threefold pattern" (The Trinity tin the New Teatament 
[London: SPCK, 1962). E. J. Fortman speaks of triadic formulas, 
triadic patterns and triadic ground plans or tripartite passages 
(The Triune God), 


2 wainwright, The Trinity, 257, 22. 


ae Rahner, "Trinity," Theologtcal Dicttonary, 472; 
“Trinity, Divine," Sacramentum Mundt (6 vols.; ed. K. Rahner; 
New York: .Herder and Herder, 1970) 6.296-98, 301-02, 307. Cf. 
Leslie Dewart, The Future of Beltef (New York: Herder and Her- 
der, 1966) 143-52. 

276, F. D. Moule, "The New Testament and the Doctrine of 
De Trinity: A Short Report on an Old Theme," ErpTim 88 (1976) 


28 Jean Daniélou, The Theology of Jewish Christianity (ed, 
J. A. Baker; Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1964) 118, 143, 146. 
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2% see Raymond E. Brown, "The Paraclete in the Fourth Cos- 
pel,” WTS 13 (1966) 124. 


30mnere is evidence, for example, that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel considered the figure of the Paraclete personal 
or at least as having personal characteristics. He used the 
Greek masculine pronoun éxeCvac with the neuter substantive 
ts nveðua in 14:26; cf. v. 17. R. E. Brown has shown, moreover, 
how closely the Paraclete is modeled on the figure of Jesus, and 
yet their roles are distinct ("The Paraclete,” 126-28}. Others 
have emphasized the similarities between the Paraclete and Jew- 
ish intertestamental angels (cf. G. Quispel, “Qumran, John and 
Jewish Christianity,” John and Qumran fed. J. H. Charlesworth; 
London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1972} 146-49). J. L. Martyn quite 
rightly remarks that the Paraclete has no independent personal- 
ity and no independent function. He looks like the Johannine. 
Son of Man, and makes Jesus’ presence on earth effectiva (Hia~ 
tory and Theology tn the Fourth Geupel (New Yorks Harper b Row, 
1968] 135-36). Still, the two figures are distinct from one 
another. 


31 


See below, p. 173. 


32yainwright, The Trinity, 247, 250, 264, 30. Fortman 
(The Triune God, 22) also speaks of "the threefold problem” 
touched tangentially in some NT texta (e.g., Gal 3:13-14, where 
the promise of the Spirit is related to the crucifixion). 


Bee Robert M. Grant (The Early Christian Doatrine of God, 
85-90}. for a presentation of,the opinion that it was Gnosticism 
(not the problem of reconciliation with Jewish monotheism) which 
stimulated early Christian concern to articulate the interrela- 
tionships among the members of the triad. The charge of atheism 
leveled against Christians also led them to state their doctrine 
of God. Grant thinks that the NT presents data for the doctrine 
of the Trinity, but the “problems” related to the data have not 
yet been raised. S. D. McBride ("The Yoke of the Kingdom,” Int 
27 (1973) 277-79) argues that there were two stages in the Jew- 
ish interpretation of the first line of the Shema'. In the 
first, it was read as an oath of allegiance to the suzerainty 
of Yahweh alone. In the second, dating from the beginning of 
the Amoraite period (third century A.D.) and in opposition to 
both Gnostic and Christian theologies, the Shema’ became a 
Statement of the metaphysical unity of the single divine Being. 


34 ortman's term, "elemental trinitarianism,” is appropri- 
ate here (The Trtune God, xvi). 

32see Brevard Childs, Biblical Theology in Crisie (Phila- 
delphia:. Westminster, 1970) 209: the inner unity among the 
parts of the triad has not yet been worked out at this early 
Stage. K. S. Kirk remarks that the “doctrine of the Trinity" 
emerges from the NT only in confused form ("The Evolution of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity,” Fssays on the Trtntty and the 
Incarnation fed. A. E. J. Rawlinson; London: Longmans, Green, 
1928} 160). 
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3b Moule, "The New Testament and the Doctrine of the Trini- 
ty,” 17. Moule does not make the distinction between “Trint- 
tarian” and “trinitarian," but only between "Trinitarian" and 
"threefold," and he does not define his terms with much pre- 
cision. 


37 ibid., 18. 


IB Rahner, "Trinity, Divine,” Saoramentum Mundt, 295. 


I See Wainwright, The Trinity, 252, 266. Wainwright thínks 
Matt 28:19b is simply proof that the threefold pattern was ac- 
cepted when this Gospel was written, Matthew gave prominence to 
it but, like Luke, showed no sign of being aware of the “trini- 
tarian problem” of the relation of the three members to one 
another, 


40 -ortman, The Trtune God, 115. Fortman also remarks, how- 
ever, that nowhere in the NT do we find any Trinitarian doctrine 
of throe distinct subjects of divine life and activity in the 
sama Godhead. When the three are coordinated on the same divine 
level in a triadic pattern, there seems to be no realization 
that. a common function would mean community of nature. It 
should be noticed that this idea of common function without 
community of nature pertains also to certain aspects of Divine 
Council imagery in the OT. 


sle. Schweizer, Good Newa, 533. 


42 ibid. 


436, F. Moore, Judatom (2 vols.) New York: Schocken, 1971) 
1.188. The Didache passage and the relation of the phrase to 
the rite of baptism will be discussed below. 

445, Kosmala, "The Conclusion of Matthew,” ASTI 4 (1965) 
136. 

t5see R. H. Fuller's treatment of Phil 2:6-11 in The Foun- 
dattone of New Testament Christology (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1965) 230 and 198 n. 14. The OT category of "pres- 
ence" is still central. Fuller notes that in ontic affirmations 
(which raise ontological problems) in the NT, the point being 
made is that "in Jesus there occurs an encounter with the es- 
chatological presence of God directly at work” (Resurrection 
Narratives, 144). 


46.) D. Kilpatrick, The Origins of the Gospel According to 
St. Matthew (Oxford: Clarendon, 1946) 107. 


47me "Johannine comma” inserted between vv. 7 and 8 of 
l John 5 mentions "the Father, the Word and the Holy Spirit, 
and these three are one." The authenticity of this text is not 
defended today by any responsible exegete or critic, since it 
is absent from the manuscripts of all ancient versions except 
the Latin, and from all manuscripts of the Vulgate prior to 
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800 A.D. and is not cited by any Greek or Latin father before 

the fourth century. It is found only in eight late Greek co- 
dices where it has been translated from the Latin, and appears 

to have been a gloss inserted into the Spanish or African texts 
of the Old Latin version of the NT, originally as an allegorical 
commentary (see Bruce Vawter, "The Johannine Epistles,” JBC, 405; 
and Bruce Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Teata- 
ment (New York: United Bible Societies, 1971] 716-18). 


48 coe Schweizer, Good Newe, 530-31. The theory that trini- 
tarian forms evolved from monadic and binitarian will be dis- 
cussed below. 


423, A. T. Robinson, “The One Baptism As a Category of NT 
Soterlology," Tvelva New Testamant Studtas (Londons: 8CM, 1962) 
161. He comments that the teaching in these two texts is the 
same as that in John 7:39. Baptism finds its consummation in 
Jesus’ death but is not confined to it. O. Cullmann argues that 
this asnoclation of baptism and death (which was known to the 
earliest communities; cf. the pre-Pauline tradition in Rom 6:3- 
4) can be traced to the fact that Jesus regarded his own baptism 
in the light of Isaiah 42 and 53 as the beginning of his vicari- 
ous suffering and a consecration to death (Bapttam tn the New 
Testament [London: SCM, 1950} 19). The link between baptism and 
death is not found in Matthew, who omits the baptismal referance 
from the Markan pericope about the sons of Zebedeo (Matt 20:20- 
28) and has no parallel te Luke 12:50. Trilling remarks that 
Matthew understood the baptism commanded in 28:19b as a baptism 
into life in God, not into the death of Jesus (The Goapel Ae- 
cording to Matthew [2 vols.; London: Burns and Oates, 1969) 
2.269). 

5O The Markan Appendix 16:15-16 may imply a command: "And 
he said to them, ‘Go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to the whole creation. He who believes and is baptized will be 
saved; but he who does not believe will be condemned. ‘" 

oh great percentage of the NT epistolary literature has 
been said to be "baptismal." It is claimed that form criticism 
and the study of cultic traditions can uncover a large number 
of texts (for example, Ephesians as a whole) containing baptis- 
mal formulas, confessions, hymns, sermons or exhortations. See 
M. Barth, "Baptism," IDBSup, 87. Barth's own position is that 
it is safer to rely only on those texts which speak explicitly 
of "baptism" and “baptizing” in the sense of a ritual act. A 
wider view is taken here, since even the linking of triadic ma- 
terial with a metaphorical allusion to baptism may be of 
Significance. 

3 2one vast majority of Greek MSS read “the Son of God," 
but see R. E. Brown, Gospel According to John (1.57) for the 
opinion that that reading is probably the result of harmoniza- 
tion with the Synoptic accounts of the baptism and of Christo- 
logical development. 


53 
anid In John 1:6, John the Baptist is called a man “sent by 
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54y, Barth, "Baptism," 88. The Baptist ís represented in 


the Q material as baptizing "in the name of" (so to speak) God 
(who is able from stones to raise up children to Abraham; Matt 
3:9, par. Luke 3:8). Mark 1:4 and Luke 4:3 represent John as 
preaching "a baptism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins” 
(by God). In John 1:33, the Baptist speaks of the one who sent 
him to baptize with water (presumably God). If the historical 
Baptist applied to himself Ina 46:3, this application may have 
originally meant he understood himself to be preparing the way 
for God. He speaks of the coming one (6 épxdyevog) in Matt 11: 
3, par. Luke 7:19 (cf. Mark 1:7; Matt 3:11) Luke 3:16; John l; 
27, 30), and of the Holy Spirit with whom the coming one will 
baptize, This latter {daa is in Mark (1:8) and Q (Matt 3:11, 
par. Luke 3:16); cf. also John 1:33. 

Swayne A. Moeks, The Writinge of St. Paul (New Yorks 
W. W. Norton, 1972) 126 n. 5, 

oes, A. Fitzmyer, "The First Epistle of Peter," JBC, 363. 
Fitzmyer summarizes hare the thoorias of Boismard (that four 
baptismal hymns can be isolated in the letter), and F. L. Crosa 
(that 1:3 to 4:11 representa the celobrant's part of a Roman 
baptismal liturgy celebrated at Easter). 

5T an angel is mentioned in Luke 22:43 and also in John 
12:29 (which is related to the Synoptic Gethsemane accounts). 


38 uke 23:46 also uses this term, but Luke adds the cita- 
tion of Ps 31:6, "into your hands I commend my spirit." 


59 see Donald P. Senior, The Pasaton Narrative Acoording to 
Matthew (Leuven: Leuven University, 1975) 305-07. 

605. N. D. Kelly (Early Chrtettan Creads (London: Longman, 
1972} 19) capitalizes the word "Spirit" in both of these pas- 
sages. The transition to a triadic concept is more apparent, 
however, in Rom 1:3-4, as we have seen. 

ol see above, 49, 

62y. Barth, "Baptism," 88. The triadic emphasis can be 
seen to emerge from these considerations of the death of Jesus 
and the expectations of the Baptist. 

E3 Matthew's editing of Mark 13:11 may indicate that he 
found the relationship between the Father and the Spirit more 
Significant than the title "Holy Spirit." He has changed Mark's 
use of the latter title to read "the Spirit of your Father" 
(Matt 10:20). 

sd cee, however, George Howard, “The Tetragram and the New 
Testament," JBL 96 (1977) 78-79, esp. n. 72. Based on his 
theory that the Tetragram was not removed from OT and NT texts 
until the end of the first century A.D., Howard argues that the 
Original NT texts may have contained less “functional identity" 
between God and Christ than is thought, the title xúproc not 
being used yet in the LXX to translate M`. But even if this 
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is so, the use of udbetocg for min`” among Greek speaking readers 
may have antedated its written appearance. Howard discusses 
what was written in Greek for the sacred name, i.e., MII; but 
what was pronounced in public reading may have been xpvoc. 


6574 Hebrew grammar, a distinction can be clear even with- 
out the repetition of the nomen regens. In later Hebrew, it is 
unusual to repeat it. See the repetition of the nomen regens 
@53 in 2 Sam 19:6, and the lack of repetition of the nomen 
regens DJ in Isa 1:11. See R. E. Brown, “J. Starcky's Theory 
of Qumran Messianic Development,” CBQ 28 (1966) 54. William 
LaSor, however, notes that he has not seen a single example of 
the use of one nomen regens annexad to two or more genitives in 
Hebrew, where the genitives could not be viewed as a single 
unit ("The Messiahs of Aaron and Israel,” VT 6 {1956} 427). In 
Greek, two genitives dependent on the same noun, which usually 
stands between them, do not occur very cften (sea Blass, 
Debrunner, Funk, A Greek Grammar of the WT (Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1971} 93). Two genitives denoting different rola- 
tions may depend on one noun, however (William Goodwin, A Greak 
Grammar (New York: St. Martin's, 1965] 231). But the triadic 
phrase in Matt 28:19b is not similar to the examples given. 


66The Didache has been dated as late as 200 A.D. and as 
early as 50 A.D. Cyril C. Richardson dates it in the form we 
have in the mid-second century (Karly Chrtatian Fathere [Phila- 
delphia: westminster, 1953} 1.165) as does Edouard Massaux 
(Influence de lL’'Evangtle de aint Matthieu aur La Littérature 
chréttenne avant gatnt Irénge [Louvain: Publication Universi- 
taires de Louvaine, 1950] 6). According to J. P. Audet, the 
bulk of the work should be dated before 70 and is from Syria 
(La Didaché: Inatructtions das apdtrea [Paris: Gabalda, 1958]}). 


67pranslation by C. C. Richardson, Early Christtan Fathers 
Vol. 1. The title of the Didaehe, which critical editions to- 
day retain as authentic, orientates us toward Matt 28:16-20, 
and may indicate that this pericope was known: Av6éaxh xvolav 
Sla thy S&5exa dnootdAwy tole E8veotv. 


68kelly, Farlu Chrtatian Creeda, 66. 


3 See Fuller, Resurrectton Narrattves, 87. 


Melly, Early Christian Creeds, 66. 


Tin Did. 10:3, in the grace after meals, praise is given 
to the "Almighty Master" who has created everything for the 
sake of his name. It has been held that the “name” here refers 
to Christ (see Daniélou, Theology of Jewish Christianity, 151 
n. 18), but this is not at-all obvious. 


T translation by E. R. Hardy, in Early Christitan Fathers, 
Vol. 1, ed. Richardson. 


7T3Massaux, Influence, 503; see Grant, Barly Christian 
Doctrine, 81. 


74kelly, Early Chrtattan Creeda, 73. 
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Poe,, for example, Cyril's Catecnetical Lectures (c. 348), 
cited by Kelly, Early Chrtettan Creeda, 33; Ambrose'’s De Sacra- 
mentta, 2, 7, cited by Kelly, p. 37. 


Tce, Tertullian, De forono 3: “we are three times immersed, 
making a somewhat fuller reply than the Lord laid.down in the 
Gospel" (referring to Matt 28:19b); Adv. Prax. 26: "For we are 
baptized, not once but thrice, into the three persons severally 
in answer to thelr sevaral names” (cited by Kelly, p. 45); 
Hippolytus, Apostolto Traditton (written c. 215, probably re- 
flecting Roman liturgical practice at the end of the second and 
beginning of the third century; cited by Kelly, p. 46). 


M860 R. E. Brown, The Gospal Acaording to John, 2.759: 
these are the only verses in John "where God is said to have 
given the (divine) name to Jesus.” An important combination of 
textual witnesses omit tha clause concerning unity. In Rev 19: 
12-13, the one in heaven sitting on a white horse “has a. namo 
inscribed which no one knows but himself...the ‘name by which he 
ia called is. The Word of God.” 


8ciles Quispel, “Qumran, John and Jewish Christianity,” 
150. 


9 pranalation by W. Foerster in Gnosis: A Seleetion of 
Gnostto Texte (2 vols.; ed. R., McL. Wilson; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1974) 2.67. Cf. Goapel of Philtp, logion 12. 


80 Quispel, "Qumran, John and Jewish Christianity," 150. 
According to the Valentinians, the Name descended on Jesus in 
the dove during his baptism in the Jordan (Clement of Alexan- 
aria, Exoerpta ex Theodoto 22:6). 


Bl see Quispel, "Qumran, John and Jewish Christianity," 
152-54, and Richard N. Longenecker, “Some Distinctive Early 
Christological Motifs,” VTS 14 (1966/7) 533-36. 


82 See Matt 1:21-25; 18:20; 19:29; 10:22; 7:21-23. 


833, D. Kingsbury, "The Composition and Christology of 
Matt 28:16-20," JBL 93 (1975) 582. 


84 Schweizer, Good Newsa, 532. The idea is one of appropria- 
tion, dedication, submission, belonging; see W. Heitmuller, In 
Namen Jesu (FRLANT 1:2; Göttingen, 1903). The phrase elc td 
voua is not used in this sense, however, in the LXX (see 2 Macc 
8:4, which speaks of blasphemies committed against God's name). 
McNeile sees an extension of the idea of belonging in the un- 
derstanding of “baptism. into” as an act "whereby a mystical 
union is produced." Rom 6:3 speaks of baptism into the death 
‘of Jesus; 1 Cor 10:2 of baptism into Moses; 1 Cor 12:13 of 
baptism into one body, baptism into Christ as “putting on” 
Christ (A. H. McNeile, The Gospel According to St. Matthew 
[London: Macmillan, 1915] 436). 
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8 cee A. Oepke, “Bdntw,"” TDNT 1 (1964) 537; R. Bultmann, 
Theology of the New Testament (2 vols.; New York: Scribner's, 
1951) 1.40, 137; S. E. Johnson, "Matthew," IB, vol. 7, on Matt 
28:19b. 

86, ars Hartman, "Into the Name of Jesus,” NTS 20 (1973/4) 
433. 


Bl ror example, the phrase DN oy? is used in the Mishnah 
seven times all in the tractate ‘Abot (2:2, 2:12, 4111 twice, 
5:17 three times), and in the Tosepta and Mekilta (see refer- 
ences in Hans Kosmala, “In My Name," ASTI 5 [1967] 93). 


“g, R. Baasloy-Murray, Baptiom tn the New Teatament 
(London: Macmillan, 1962) 90-92; Joachim Jeremias, Infant 
Bapttam tn the Firat Four Centurten (Londons BCM, 1960) 29; 
Herman L. Strack, Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar sum Neuen Testament 
auo Talmud und Mtdraeoh (München: C. H. Beck, 1922) 1.591, 
1054-55: "Die Taufe begründet eine Verbindung zwischen dam 
dreiainigen Gott und dem T&ufling, die diaser zu bejahen und 
zu betätigen hat durch sein Bekenntnis zu dem Gott, auf dessen 
Namen er getauft ist." 


89 artman finds the closest counterpart of the Matthean 
phrase in the Hebrew-Aramaic ow? as used in the earliest Pales- 
tinian Christian community, which was not "isolated from the 
Hellenistic world, as if they did not themselves form part of 
that world" (“Into the Name," 435 n. 7). New nuances emerged 
when the phrase was used in an even more Hellenistic environ- 
ment, and as technical culti¢ or religious language developed. 
But he finds Billerbeck's interpretation of Matt 28:19b (see 
note above) justified. 


PO bid., 349-50. Hartman. thinks that although Christian 
baptism was largely inspired by the Baptism movement, the 
phrase "into the name of Jesus" distinguished the Christian 
rite especially from John's. 


Ily. Barth, "Baptism," 87. He insists that etc tò voa 
in baptismal texts does not mean a transfer into the possession 
of the Lord, an insertion into salvation history, a magical 
transformation or a mystical unification with the deity. But 
see below, n. 93. 


92yartman, "Into the Name," 439, 


995, Zumstein ("Matthieu 28:16-20," RTP 22 [1972] 27) 
states that by invoking the Father, Son and Spirit on the 
proselyte, the community introduces that person into the reality 
of salvation. Trilling speaks of the three names called out 
over the candidate, each name indicating that a certain aspect 
of the Christian life in relation to them has begun (Gospel Ae- 
cording to St. Matthew, 2.269-70). The identity of the baptized, 
in other words, is given a new dimension. 


74 see above, . 76. 
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25 see Kelly, Early Chrtettan Creedo, 48. 


96 ibid., 15. 


970 ¢ the phrase clc tÒ Svoua is based on either the ex- 
pression Dwy or the formula ow3 "5p, it is possible that the 
term “name” does not necessarily indicate that the Holy Spirit 
is considered a person, i.e., a baing with a personal name, in 
Matt 28:19b. Rather, it may be simply mentioned as a force or 
power of God. But its connection here (apparently on the same 
level) with the Father and Son moves it toward personality. 

Bor, Metzger (A Textual Commentary, 359-60) for a dis- 
cussion of v. 37; the tradition of the aunuch's confession of 
faith was current as early as the latter part of the second 
century. 

99 nrown, The Gospel Aacording to John, 1.375, 381-82. 
Only here in the Fourth Gospel is Jesus worshipped (npooxuvéw). 


100 kally, Farly Chrtettan Craada, 43-44, 48, 


Oly. F. Albright and C. S. Mann, The Gospel of Matthew 
(AB 26; Garden City: Doubleday, 1971) 363; W. C. Allen, The 
Gospel According to St. Matthew (ICC; New York: Scribner's, 
1925) 307. Lars Hartman (“Into the Name," 432-40), as we have 
seen, discusses the phrase cle tÒ voua as above all a defini- 
tion, a formula used to characterize the rite when it was pre- 
sented to others, not necessarily the words spoken at the rite. 
The theory that the prepositional phrase etg tò voua or etg 
alone with regard to baptism (cf. Acts 8:16; 19153 1 Cor 1:13, 
15; Matt 28:19, cf. 18:20 and Rom 6:3; Gal 3:27; 1 Cor 10:2) 
signals a reference to the results of baptism, while èv tọ 
évéwate (Acts 10:48) and ént rH dvdéuats (Acts 2:38) signal 
invocation or confession, is held by several scholars (F. F. 
Bruce, "The End of the First Gospel, Fv@ 12 [1940] 206; R. Abba, 
“Name,” IDB, 3.502; Albright and Mann, Gospel According to St. 
Matthew, 363; A. H. McNeile, Gospel According to St. Matthew, 
436). It is hardly possible, however, to tell the difference 
among these usages, and they seem to be interchangeable (cf. 
Kosmala, "In My Name," 88). 


2 vassaux, Influene 652. 


103 566 Grant (Early Chriettan Doctrine of God, 82) for the 
argument that not until Athenagoras, a generation after Justin, 
is there an attempt to work out a "Trinitarian" doctrine. 

104, Schmoller, Handkonkordans sum grtechtachen Neuen 
Testament (Stuttgart: Wiirtembergische Bibelanstalt, 1963). 

105 three others are classified as referring to “hominus 
a@Mimus--anima defunctorum": Matt 5:3, 26:41, 27:50. 

, ast John 14:17 it is said that the Paraclete is in the 
disciples, and in 14:26 that "the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father will send in my name,...will teach you all 


de and bring to your remembrance all that I have said to 
ou." 
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10706, Matt 22:43 ("David, inspired by the Spirit”); Acts 
1:16. 

10B see above, 63. 

109 


Jack Dean Kingsbury, Matthew; Structure, Chrtatology, 
Kingdom (Philadelphia: Portress, 1975) 96. 


10st, 23:27; Wis 9:95 6:4, 9; 2 Apo Bar. 5:3-7; Bar 
3:37-4:12, 


Lidia 1:6-7: 7:22; 9:17. 


112 Jack Sugga, Wisdom, Chrtstology and Law tn Matthaw'a 
Gospel (Cambridge: Harvard University, 1970). Boe also Krister 
Stendahl, The School of St. Matthaw (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1968) 27, 142. 


113 yarshall D. Johnson ("Reflections on a Wisdom Approach 
to Matthew’s Christology,” CBQ 36 [1974}) has attempted to 
sharpen some of the issues raised by Suggs. Among Johnson's 
most valuable points, I think, are his contentions that further 
examination is necessary concerning the relation between tha 
Son of Man and Wisdom, and his questioning of the centrality 
of the Jesus~Sophia motif in Matthew, 


4 anby translation.. The saying is given in the name of 
R. Hananiah ben Teradian (died 135 A.D.). See also 3:6: ”R. 
Halafta ben Dosa of Kefar Hanania (second half of the second 
century) said, ‘If ten men sit together and occupy themselves 
in the Law, the Divine Presence rests among them, for it is 
written, "God stands in the congregation of God"'" (Pa 82:1). 


end of 2 J. Kingsbury, The Parablea of Jesue tn Matthew 13 
(London: SPCK, 1969) 18. 


ll6William O. Walker, Jr., "The Kingdom of the Son of Man 
and the Kingdom of the Father in Matthew,” CBQ 30 (1968) 579. 
See Kingsbury (Matthew, 138, 140, 164, 166) for discussion of 
the tension between present and future modes of the kingdom. 


Il?,, Gerhardsson, The Testing of God's Son (Matt 4:1-11 
and Par) (ConB, NT Ser. 2; Lund, 1966). 


118, Gerhardsson, "The Parable of the Sower and Its In- 
terpretation,” NTS 14 (1967/68) 165-93. See also idem, "The 
Seven Parables in Matthew XIII," WTS 19 (1972/73) 16-37. 


119, Gerhardsson, "Jésus Livré et Abandonné @'aprés la 
Passion selon Saint Matthieu,” RB 76 (1969) 206-27; idem, "Du 
Judéo-Christianisme à Jésus par le Shema‘'," RSR 60 (1972) 23-36. 


1205, Gerhardsson, “The Hermeneutic Program in Matthew 22: 
37-40," in Jews, Greeks and Christians (ed. Robert Hamerton- 
Kelly and Robin Scroggs; Leiden: Brill, 1976) 134. 
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lel, C. Conybeare, "The Eusebian Form of the Text Mt, 
28:19," ZNW 2 (1901) 275-88. 


122). H. Cuneo, The Lord's Command to Baptize (Washington, 
1923) 95-110; cited by Hubbard, Matthean Redactton, 153. 

123 bbard, Matthean Redactton, 161. Hubbard argues that 
the special prominence given in Eusebius to the shorter reading 
and to the related notion of the importance of Jesus’ name in- 
dicates that it is "possible but not probable” that Eusebius 
had textual support for the shorter roading. Hubbard's own 
axagetical and form-critical findings support the opinion that 
Matthew, drawing on the liturgical usage of his church, inserted 
the triadic baptismal formula as he redacted a primitive proto- 
commissioning. We concludes that the triadic baptismal formula 
has a strong probability of being authantic (p. 175). 

124, C. Conybeare, "Three Early Doctrinal Modifications 
of the Text of the Gospels,” HtbJ 1 (1902) 96-113. 

125 500 B. Lonergan, The Way to Ntoaea: The Dtaleettoal 


Development of Trinttartan Theology (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1976) 74-75. 


126) uobard accepts a date for tha Didache in the first 
half of the second century, and therefore concludes that it is 
possible that both it and the longer Matthean reading sprang 
from the liturgical practice of the second century (Matthean 
Redaction, 162). If, however, the Didache originated much 
earlier, it could confirm the authenticity of the longer read- 
ing. Conybeare suspected that the triadic phrase is an inter- 


polation into the Didache as well as into Matthew ("The Eusebian 
Form,” 284). 


127 550 Hubbard, Matthean Redaction, 163-64, 167-75. He 
deals with the treatments of D. FPlusser ("The Conclusion of 
Matthew in a New Jewish Christian Source," ASTI 5 [1967] 110-20), 
Lohmeyer ("Mir ist gegeben,“ 22-49), H. Kosmala ("The Conclu-~ 
sion,” 132-47) and P. Gaechter (Die Literartsche Kunat tm 
Matthłus -Evangelium (Stuttgart, 1966] 78-79). 

128, .asley-Murray, Bapttam tn the New Testament, 83-84. 
This scholar does not argue, however, that the triadic phrase 
is inauthentic. He suggests that the monadic Christological 
statement was modified by Matthew himself or in his day, to 
conform to éxisting liturgical traditions and needs. 


129 ibid., 84. 


130 tubbarā (Matthean Redactton, 130) remarks that there is 
no Other triadic formula in Matthew's Gospel. We have seen, 
however, that there are several triadic passages in Matthew. 
Kingsbury's attempts to set the phrase in 28:19b squarely with- 
$ oe context of Matthean theology will be treated in section 

° low. 
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1316) Vermes, Jesus the Jew (New York: Macmillan, 1974) 
200. Vermes probably includes in the "age" of Jesus the time 
down to and including the writing of the Synoptic Gospels (pp. 
212-13). But his wording is inexact, and open to the rebuttal 
that no scholar has claimed the triadic phrase is from the time 
of Jesus’ ministry. Other scholars who argue that the triadic 
phrase is an interpolation include H. B. Green ("The Command to 
Baptize and Other Matthean Interpolations,” SE IV (1968] 62) 
and R. Bultmann (Theology of the NT, 1.134). 


132 usually the term "formula" is not defined. See above, 
pp. 21-23, 

133 560, for example, Michel, “Der Abachluss," 20, 24; 
Strecker, Dar Wag, 211-12; idem, "The Concept of History in 
Matthow," JAAR 35 (1967) 229; Bornkamm, "The Risen Lord," 205, 
222, Others who share this opinion include Goulder, Schwetlzer, 
Zumatein, Hubbard, J. A. T. Robinson, Gaechter, F. Hahn, 
Perrin, Jeremias, Beasley-Murray, Bultmann and Trilling. 


L34 u. D. Goulder, Mtdraoh and Leaotton tn Matthew (London: 
SPCK, 1974) 449, 192. 


135566 Strecker, “Concept of History,” 229; idem, Der Weg, 
209; Hubbard, Matthaan Kadactton, 130. 


136Goulder, Midrash, 52 n. 36, 449. 


137 Albright and Mann, The Goapel of Matthew, 362; Robinson, 
Jagus and Hite Coming, 131, 132; Allen, Goepel Aacordtng to St. 
Matthew, 122. There is no proof, however, that any resurrection 
appearances were contained in Mark. Most scholars believe today 
that Mark ended at 16:8, and that this was the form of Mark that 
Matthew had. 


1385 0¢, for example, Schweizer, Good Newe, 530. The theory 
of the growth of triadic formulas out of monadic and binitarian 
will be examined below. 


139 Strecker, Der Weg, 209; Hubbard (Matthean Redaction, 
130) remarks, “That Matthew would put into the mouth of Jesus a 
triadic baptismal formula without the sanction of the liturgi- 
cal usage of his church is hard to believe." 


140 coe above, section B 3, on the meaning of efg tò Svona. 


14leuiier, Resurrection Narratives, 80-82. 


142 bid., 210 n. 28, 84-86. Fuller accepts the notion that 
baptism was practiced from the beginning of the Christian mis- 
Sion. At the early stage, both the rite and its interpretation 
"ultimately derived from John's baptism, modified according to 
the change of eschatological perspective resulting from the 
Easter event" (p. 85). 
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l4 Puller argues that the perspective of Matt 28:19 is 
“palpably late." It presupposes the Hellenistic and Pauline 
extension of the mission to the Gentiles (Resurrectton Narra- 
tives, 84). 


144), Fuller points out, the other canonical appearance 
stories include the charge to preach the gospel, rather than a 
charge to teach. 


145 ibid., 88. If he believes that Matthew has another 
reason, aside from the liturgical practice of his community, 
for changing the monadic form into the triadic, Fuller does not 
state and oxplore it. 


146 tbid., 86, 92. 


147 1544,, 91. 


148 ullor, Foundattone, 184-86. 


143 dem, Reaurreatton Narrattvas, 89. 


150 ibia. 


l5l ruller accepts the list of Mattheanisms in G. Barth, 
"Matthew's Understanding of the Law," Traditton and Interpreta- 
tion tn Matthew (ed. Bornkamm, Barth and Held; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1963) 131 n. 1, with the exception of the word 
(S500. Fuller, Raeurrectton Narrativas, 208 n. 14. 


152506 Bornkamm, "Risen Lord," 206; Zumstein, “Matthieu 
28:16-20," 16-17; Michel, “Der Abschluss,” 19-21; Barth, "Mat- 
thew's Understanding,” 131-37; B. Malina, "The Literary Struc- 
tura and Form of Mt 28:16-20," NTS 17 (1970/71) 88; Trilling, 
Daa Wahre Ieraal, 21-453 J. Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise to the 
Nattone (London: SCM, 1958) 39; F. Hahn, Mtaaton tn the New 
Teatament (London: SCM, 1965) 64. 


153yichel, “Der Abschluss," 16-19; Zumstein, “Matthieu 
28:16-20," 16-17; Bornkamm, "Risen Lord," 206. 


154 see Hubbard, Matthean Redaction, 128-29, 130 n. 1. 


195 nH ig., 114-23, The words in parentheses are the ones 
Hubbard is unsure belong to this primitive stratum. 


t36 fhia., xi. 


l57ibid., 128. Hubbard thinks the use of the identical 
expression by Matthew (28:19) and Luke (24:47), ndvta ta ESvn, 
Makes it probable that this phrase was present in the proto- 
commission. The Markan Appendix 16:15 ("Go into the whole 
world and preach the gospel to the whole creation") --which 
Hubbard thinks may be an independent tradition--reinforces this 
view. The absence of universalism in John 20:19-23 is explained 
by the theological understanding in the second half of the 
Fourth Gospel of “the world" as under Satan's power (p. 115). 
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158 bard, Matthean Kedactton, 78-83. 


159 Matt 28:19b, Luke 24:49, John 20:22. 


160 Matt 28:19b, Luke 24:49 ("the promise of the Father"), 
John 20:22. 


l6l bard, Matthean Redaatton, 119. 


162 ibid., 118-19, 133. 


16354 further criticisms of Hubbard's thesis in the 
review by D. Senior, JBL 95 (1976) 488-89. He finds the basic 
principle on which Hubbard bases hin analysis (that common cele- 
ments among the three cvangelists in this section of tha gospal 
must predicato a common sourco) not without merit. But the 
evidence, Senior holds, demands a more refined treatment. He 
thinks that Hubbard may not give sufficient attention to inde- 
pendent redactional motivation for certain detatile. 


164 Strecker, Dar Weg, 210. 


165 nile this ia true, there are also phrases not included 
in Strecker's reconstruction of the pre-Matthean tradition which 
are non-Matthean. 


166c recker, Der Wag, 211. 


167 tbid., 255. 


168, bid., 210 n; 3. 


16? Meier, “Two Disputed Questions,” 411, on Strecker's 
position. 


170 lubbarā, Matthean Redactton, 6-7. Bultmann also heavily 
emphasizes the baptismal command as the core of the unit. He 
considers the pericope “a sort of cult legend in virtue of the 
appended. instruction to baptize" (History of the Synoptic Tra- 
dition {New York: Harper and Row, 1968} 286). 

tI meter, "Matthieu 28:16-20," 18. Each motif, he 
argues, appears separately: that of v. 18b in Matt 11:27 and 
John 3:35; that of v. 19b in Mark 16:15; and that of v, 20b in 
Matt 18:20. He does not respond to Strecker's insistence that 
the motifs are not totally isolated in the tradition. 


12 wpier, “Two Disputed Questions,” 412. See his discus- 
sion here of the different redactional tendencies of Matthew 
and Luke. Matthew speaks of a mountain in Galilee, Luke of the 
Mount of Olives near Jerusalem. For Matthew, the exaltation is 
the resurrection; for Luke, the exaltation is a separate ascen- 
sion forty days after the resurrection. Matthew sees the sup- 
port for the eleven in the perduring presence of Jesus "who 
does not depart from but comes to the church"; Luke sees sup- 
port in the coming of the Holy Spirit whom Jesus sends after he 
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departs. Meier lists Matt 28:19a or 20a for (b) the command to 
start a mission. But he remarks, “One might wonder if, in ac- 
cordance with Strecker's schema (also tripartite), Matt 28:19b 
(some type of baptismal formula) might not be substituted as 
the traditional element indicating mission or aggregation to 
the church.” Meier does not discuss the triadic phrase in 28: 
19b, except to say that it is probably not redactional, since 
it never appears elsewhere in Matthew and since Matthew would 
not likely introduce a new baptismal formula into his church 
(p. 410). Meier accepts the possibility that the triadic 
phrase was embedded in a larger piece of tradition behind 28: 
16-20 (p. 414). 


1731bid., 415-16. Elamont (å) for Maier is the most 
doubtful, 

174 Thore is montion also of Jesus having given commandment 
(évrerAduevoc, Acta 1:2; cf. Matt 28:20a, éveterAduny), and of 
the Father's authority (éEovola, Acts 1:7; cf. Matt 28:18b) by 
which the time of the coming of tha kingdom is fixed. The com- 
mand in Acts 1:8b is also to a universal mission. 


1736 chweizer also believes that the concluding episode 
itself was familiar to Matthew from the tradition of his commu- 
nity, although it is almost impossible to determine to what 

xtent its wording was already fixed. From vv. 18-20, the 
irst and last sayinga (vv. 18b and 20b) “are the most likely 
arts belonging to the narrative in its earliest form" (Good 
ewo, 528-29). 


a i; D. Kingsbury, "Composition and Christology,” 577. 

ee also his less detailed treatment in Matthew (77-78). J. 
Lange, who likewise considera Matt 28:18-20 a Matthean creation, 
does claim, however, that the triadic baptismal formula is re- 
ceived tradition (Das Eracheainan dea Auferstandenen tm Evange- 
lium nach Matthdua (Wirzburg: Echter, 1973] 313). Gerhardsson 
insists the phrase bears all the marks of Matthean theology. 
He considers it to be an expansion of an original monadic for- 
mula, designed to appeal to Gentiles ("Monotheism och hög- 
kristologi í Mattheus evangeliet," SEX 37/8 [1972/3] 125-44, 
sunmarized in NTA 18 [1973/4] 297). 


117 y ingsbury, "Composition and Christology,” 573-84. 


178) i ngsbury admits, however, that in Matt 10:41-42 the 
phrase ig without the same force ("Composition and Christology," 
578 n. 37). Goulder (Midrash, 482) lists it as a Matthean. 
Phrase, It is found five times in Matthew and is absent from 
Mark and Luke. 


173 ie occurs forty-four times in Matthew, thirty of these 
times without a Synoptic parallel ("Composition and Christology," 
578 n. 38). It is used of God five times in Mark, sixteen times 
in Luke, 


180 hatt 11:27 (par. Luke 10:22), 24:36 (par. Mark 13:32), 
21:38 (redactional) and 28:19b. Kingsbury, “Composition and 
Christology,” 578 n. 39. 
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18leingsbury, Matthew, 78; cf. 82, 55-56 on the disciples 
as sons of God. 


182 ibid., 77. 


18 3kingsbury, “Composition and Christology," 580-82; idem, 
Matthew, 17. 


184) dom, "Composition and Christology,” 579. Only one 
portion of the text is difficult to ascribe to Matthew, bocause 
its verb is found nowhere else in the Gospel: oð étdEato atols 
ò ‘InooGs (v. 16). Kingsbury attributes it to the Evangelist 
nevertheless, since it refers to 28:10c and is an integral part 
of vv. 16-17 (p. 575). But sea below, Excursus on Mattheanisms. 


l185kingsbury, "Composition and Christology,” 582; idom, 


186), is used by God (3:17, 17:5), Satan (413, 6), demons 
(8:29) and believers (@.g., 14:33; 16:16; 27:54). D., Senior 
(Pasaton Narrattuva, 176 n. 5) draws the opposite conclusion 
from his review of the nine times Matthew uses the title Son of 
God. He argues that “Matthew connects the title much more 
intimately than Mark with situations in which the Messianic 
identity of Jesus is publically proclaim." 


187 Kingsbury, Matthew, 113-22. 


188 tbid., 120-22. 


189 kingsbury speaks of the twofold objective Matthew is 
pursuing when he associates the conclusion of his Gospel with 
the Christological title "Son": (1) as regards the horizontal 
dimension of the history of Jesus, the title relates all the 
major phases in his life, so that the identification of the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth and the risen, exalted Jesus is 
stressed; (2) as regards the so-called vertical dimension of 
the relationship of Jesus to God, the uniqueness of his person 
and his divine authority are stressed ("Composition and Chris- 
tology,” 583). 


190 bid., 580. 


191 iipatrick, Origine, 48-49, 96, 37. 


192 ingsbury, "Composition and Christology," 576. 


93H 6 argues that in Matthew the motif of exaltation is 
absent from the words that treat of the coming of the Son of 
Man (ibid., 580). He is in agreement with the caveat of H. E. 
Todt (The Son of Man in the Synoptic Tradition [London: SCM, 
1965] 290-91) against interpreting Matt 28:18 as a statement 
about the Kyrios or Son of Man. Tddt, however, does believe 
that there is something of Dan 7:14 present in Matt 28:18. The 
"concept of the Son of Man" is absent from the Matthean text, 
but the "concept of enthronement" deriving from Daniel 7 is 
present. Tddt's distinctions will be discussed further in 
Chapter III. 
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194 see above, pp. 25-26, for example, Gerhardsson's treat- 


ment of Matthew's subtle uge of the Shema’. 

195 S60 Fuller, Foundattone, 114-15; J. Jeremias, New Tes- 
tament Theology (New York: Scribner's, 1971) 56-61 on Matt 
11:27 (Q). 


196, | Stendahl, “Matthew,” PCB, 773. 
197s trecker, "Concept of History in Matthew,” 229. 
198 


Sea Meter, “Two Disputed Questions,” 409, 


199 John 20:24 notes that Thomas, one of the twelve, was 
not present when Jesus appeared. 


200) upbard, Matthean Radaatton, 113. It is impossible to 
be certain of this point, as mention of the eleven may be due 
to independent redaction by Matthew and Luke. 1 Cor 15:5 lists 
an appearance to "the twelve." 

201, Galilean appearance is attested also in John 21, Bo 
this element may be traditional. Meier thinks that Galilee was 
mentioned in the pre-Matthean tradition ("Two Disputed Quas- 
tions," 416), but he does not offer any support for this claim, 
rather, his arguments support it being Matthean redaction (p. 
408). The mention of the mountain is often thought to be Mat- 
thean redaction, since this motif appears often in this Gospel 
(see above, n., 2). But the instruction given to the disciples 
in 28:7, 10 says nothing about a mountain. Two unusual lin- 
guistic usages follow td 6p0¢ in 28:16: oð which seems to mean 
“whither,” and the simpla tdoow which is a hapax legomenon in 
Matthew (see Maier, "Two Disputed Questions,“ 409). Meier 
takes this to indicate that the whole phrase, td Spoc od étd- 
Fato adtote & “Inoobc, usually translated “the mountain to 
which Jesus directed them,” ia pre-Matthean tradition. As we 
have seen, he notes that Acts 1:6-11 also deals with the ap- 
pearance of the Risen Jesus on a mountain. An examination of 
several other NT uses of the verb tdoow suggests a different 
translation for the phrase in Matt 28:16. In Matt 8:9 (par. 
Luke 7:8) the centurion speaks of himself as a man “set under 
authority" (nò &Eovolav tacoducvog). In one other text, Rom 
13:1, tdaoow is used again with éEovafa: "Let every person be 
subject (bnotacotoSw) to the governing authorities (éfovolare). 
For there is no authority (&éEovcla) except from God, and those 
that exist have been instituted (tetayuévar) by God." We find 
tdgow uséd in one passage with the sense “ordained": Acts 13:48, 
speaking of Gentiles “ordained (tetayuévo.) to eternal life." 
There are also two in which the verb has the sense of "appointed" 
or "commissioned": Acts 15:2 (Paul and Barnabas and others are 
"appointed [@taEav] to go up to Jerusalem") and 22:10 (Saul's 
Damascus experience in which it is said he will be "told all 
that is appointed" [vétaxtat} for him to do). These texts, es- 
pecially the last two, lead me to suspect that the meaning in- 
tended at Matt 28:16 may be that of appointment or commission 
to the new task. If so, we should translate "to the mountain 
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where Jesus commissioned them (to make disciples)” and not "to 
the mountain to which Jesus had directed them (to go)." A ma- 
jor problem with the former translation, however, is that the 
aorist é¢t4aEato following the aorist énoped&noav naturally lends 
itself to a pluperfect sense. One would have expected a future 
a periphrastic future, or péAAw with the infinitive ("where he 
was to or about to commission them") (J. P. Meier in a letter 
to the author). The fact that the simple tdcow is not used 
elsewhere in Matthew still supports the argument that the 
phrase is pre-Matthean tradition. 


2025. Barth, "Matthew's Understanding,” 131 n. 1. 


203 Meier, "Two Disputed Questions,” 409. He notes that ít 
is strange, since the seeing is stressed in the preceding con- 
text, that it is almost ignored hera, This tension leads Meler 
to suspect that there may ba an clement of tradition in tha 
theme of seaing Jesus (p. 411). 


204 Matthow uses npooxuvéw thirteen times; Mark and Luko 
use it only twice. It is used, however, twenty-four times in 
Revelation.. Five times Matthew alters Mark to describe worship 
as the gesture of those who approach Jesua (8:2; 9:18; 14:33; 
15:25, 20:20; cf. Hubbard, Matthean Kedaction, 15). The verb 
SrotdCw is found in the NT only. at Matt 28:18 and 14:31 (a 
Matthean insertion into the Markan story of Peter walking on 
the water). In both texts we find the Matthean theme of the 
obedient/worshipping disciple who nevertheless wavers. 


205,, Mark it is used five times, in Luke ten times. 


206 Meier, "Two Disputed Questions,” 410. 


207 on the clause $6óMm po. ndoa éEovala as Matthean redac- 
tion, see Kingsbury ("Composition,” 576), A. Végtle ("Das christo- 
logische und ekklesiologische Anliegen von Mt. 28, 18-20," SE 2 
[1964] 281-83) and Lange (FErecheinen). The latter sees 28:18b 
as a "new edition" by Matthew of 11:27 (Q); he is carefully re- 
futed by Meier ("Two Disputed Questions,” 413-14). Kilpatrick 
thinks that the linking of ov’oeavdc and yf in 28:18b is redac- 
tional (Origins, 48). See also Kingsbury, who notes that vari- 
ous expressions associating "heaven and earth" appear thirteen 
times in Matthew, as compared to twice in Mark and five times 
in Luke; in only three cases do the Matthean instances have 
Synoptic parallel ("Composition and Christology," 576). But 
the conjunction with both nouns in the singular occurs only in 
pre- and extra-Matthean traditions (Meier, "Two Disputed Ques- 
tions,” 410). The theory that in 28:18b are found allusions to 
Dan 7:14 and 4:17 LXX will be presented in Chapter III. 


208; ingsbury, “Composition and Christology,” 576. 


209 ibid., 576-77. Eighteen of these times Kingsbury 
judges are editorial. 


210-06 ibid., 577-78. 
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21lone combination of making disciples (uwaéntac notet) and 
baptizing is found in John 4:1 where Jesus’ work (cf. 3:22) is 
compared to that of John the Baptist: “InooOc tAclovac uaðntåg 
novret nual Bant(Cer fl “Iwivunc. This may indicate that the as- 
sociation of these ideas in Matt 28:19 is traditional. 


2l2of, Kingsbury, "Composition and Christology,” 577; 
Meier, "Two Disputed Questions,” 410. 


21306, Luke 24:47, The phrase occurs four times in Mat- 
thew: at 24:9, 14; 25:32 and here at 28:19. The use at 24:9 is 
indeed redactional;s but in 24:14 it is taken from Mark 13:10. 

I consider it in both 25:32 and 29:19 as based on Dan 7:14 LXX. 
In these texts, it corresponds to the Aramaic, NDE N3DDY 7D 


Pl er 


214 esx times in Matthew, once in Mark, not at all in Luke. 
John, however, uses it seventeen times. 


215 Matthew also uses this phrase six times, and in 23:3 
with tnoéw.. The word ndoac in v. 20b is probably also redac- 
tional. 


21604158 word is found sixty-two times in Matthew, seven 
times in Mark and fifty-seven times in Luke. See Meier, "Two 
Disputed Questions,” 410. 


2175 will be argued that each of the Matthean passages is 
drawing on Danielic tradition. The term ouvredAcia appears 
twenty-two times in the LXX of Daniel. 


218.H6 occurrence in Matt 17:9 is at the end of the trans- 
figuration scene; there are many links between this pericope 
and the final Matthean pericope. The promise of presence, 
éym wed’ bOudv etur, is considered redactional by Kingsbury, 
Lange, Hubbard and others (see Hubbard, Matthean Redactton, 
96-97). It does take up the interpretation of Emmanuel in 1:23, 
and is reminiscent of 18:20, so that the theme of presence ap- 
pears at the beginning, middle and end of the Gospel, But 
Meier thinks that all three instances of the motif are tradi- 
tional (see “Two Disputed Questions,” 415, 410-11}. This is 
most probably correct. 


219 cts 8:16; 19:5; 1 Cor 6:11 and elsewhere. 


220 see Col 2:6; Acts 11:17; 16:315. Phil 2:11. 


2215 Jesus is the Messiah" (1 John 2:22), "Jesus is the Son 
Of God” (Acts 8:37, Western text; cf. 1 John 4:15),. "Jesus is 
the Son of Man” {cf. John 9:35-38). 


2229. Cullmann, The Earliest Chriatian Confesstona (London: 
Lutterworth, 1949) 32, 42. Cf. 1 Tim 6:13; 2 Tim 4:1. Dogmatic 
disputes, Cullmann holds, also made binitarian formulas neces- 
Sary: they had to be used against modalists who confused God 
and Christ, and against Gnostics who denied the Creator God. 
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22 3unhere ig one body and one Spirit...one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of us all....” 


224 ume grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God 
and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all." 


225 hese are not "confessions of faith" but only "“declara- 
tions." See Cullmann, Farlteat Chrtatian Confesastons, 43, 36; 
and idem, Baptiom tn the New Testament, 71. R. P. Martin 
("Liturgical Materials, NT," [DBSup, $56) argues that one- 
member confessions developed into two-member statements, and 
then into a triadic structures, He sees the process taking 
place under prensure of polemic situations or through the rise 
of the baptismal formula (Matt 28:19b). 


226 e056, for example, Moule, "Tho New Tastament and the 
Doctrine of the Trinity,” 16. Gerhardsson and others agree 
that the expanded triadic formula in Matthew is an indication 
that by Matthew's time the church consistad of Gentiles and 
Jews ("Monotheism och h&gkristologi,” 297). R. E. Brown more 
cautiously remarks, “Almost all scholars would agree that this 
baptismal formula represents a stage of sacramental development 
beyond that of the first decades when Christians baptized in 
the name of Jesus" ("Difficulties in Using the New Testament in 
American Catholic Discussions," Louvain Studtee 6 (1976) 151). 
"More developed" does not necessarily mean “an expansion of.” 
Rather, it seems to mean "closer to the eventual Christian doc- 
trine of the co-equality of three divina persons.” More and 
less developed statements or formulas could exist contempor- 
aneously. 


22Teullmann, Farlteet Chrtettan Confeaatona, 39. 


22 Bibid., 40 n. 3. Cullmann considers Rom l:l-4 as an 
example of an ancient Christological confession in which God 
and Spirit are named as "functiona of Christ.” 


229 bid., 50. 


230 ibia. 


23libiad., 52. Faith in Jesus Christ gave faith in God the 
Father and in the Spirit its Christian foundation (p. 63). 


232tbid., 51. 


233This is not to claim that the readers of NT times 
thought in expressly theocentric and Christocentric categories, 
but to claim that they might be able to feel in certain NT 
passages more than others a move away from Judaism's theocen- 
tric focus. 


234kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 24-28. 


235 cee, for example, 1 Tim 6:13, which Kelly and others 
believe may be connected with baptism rather than with a judi- 
cial process. 
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23666, Rom 4:24; 8:11: 2 Cor 4:14; Gal 1:1; 1 Thess 1:19; 


Col 2:12; Eph 1:20; 1 Pet 1:21); and the divine passive fyépén 
(Mark 16:6; Luke 24:34; Matt 28:6). 


237kelly, Early Christitan Creado, 26. 


23Bkelly calls them “Trinitarian” (ibid., 23) and speaks 
of the rarely explicit "Trinitarianiem" and "Trinitarian ground 
plan" of the NT. By this he means the “conception of the 
threefold manifestation of the Godhead" in which the ideas of 
the apostolic writers took shape, It has been argued above 
that this terminology and the attribution of such a conception 
to Matthew is inaccurate, 


239 Kelly, Early Chrtottan Creeda, 26, 


240 


a4 eae above, pp. 13-14, for mention of the'number of 
triadic texts which occur in a baptismal context. 


24? 68 Kelly, Early Chrtottan Creeda, 28. M. Wiles ("Some 
Reflections on the Origins of the Doctrine of the Trinity,” 
JTS 8 {1957] 99) agrees with Kelly that the threefold form was 
a basic datum of Christian thought from the very beginning. 

24Jkally, Early Christian Craedsa, 27. On the other hand, 
it cannot be maintained, as it sometimes is, on the basis of 
the belief that Matt 28:19b represents the verbatim words of 
Jeaus, that there was evolution from the triadic to the monadic 
forms. 


244 see H. Kling, On Beting a Christian (Garden City: Double- 
day, 1976) 476: “Both historically and objectively the Christo- 
logical problem became the source of the often misunderstood 
Trinitarian problem," 


245 chis is because the Spirit seems to be given a personal 
"name" or even the same name as the Father and Son. But it has 
been argued that there are other more likely ways of understand- 
ing the phrase, cig td Svoua (above, pp. 16-23). 


246 Above, p. 23. 


24705 Matt 28:19b is the only example of a triadic baptis- 
mal phrase, it is not clear that there are monadic and triadic 
baptismal formulas of equal antiquity. 

248. Stauffer suggests that a Jewish triple formula based 
On the Shema‘ (such as: one God--one name--one Israel; or, 

One God--one temple--one Israel) has influenced NT texts (see 
references in New Testament Theology [London: SCM, 1955) 326 n. 
821; cf. 251. He also gives examples of four- and five-membered 
formulas). Another suggestion, which we will examine in the 
following section, concerns the triad of God, Son of Man, angels 
found in the Similitudes and in the NT. The triad based on the 
Shema‘ does not involve the Messiah. The Jewish triads we will 
discuss may or may not involve a Messianic figure. 


Soe above, p. 6. 
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249 ny elementary and formal preference for the number 
three as such may also have exercised some influence, but I 
would not judge that this is of great importance. See Stauffer 
(NT Theology, 326 n. 825) for mention of the early church's 
tendency to form impersonal, threefold formulas. 


250kelly, Early Chrtattan Creeds, 23. 


es will be seen, the Jewish apocalyptic triad can be 
considered either to influence the development of a Christian 
monadic formula into a triadic, or to underlie the creation of 
primarily triadic Christian formulas and passages. 


252R, H. Puller, “On Demythologizing the Trinity,” ATR .43 
(1961) 121-31; idem, Reourrdgatton Narratives, 85-86. 


253, ohmeyer, "Mir tat gegeben," 30-31, repeated in Loh- 
meyer, Das Evangelium des Matthtun (ad. Werner Schmauch; 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1962) 413. 


254 nis is the second of the five sections of ? Enoch 
(Ethiopic), and contains three revelations or visions: chaps. 
37-44, 45-57, 58-69. An epilogue takes up the main theme of 
Enoch’s heavenly -journey, bringing him to the palace of God 
(M, Black, "The Throne-Theophany Prophetic Commission and the 
"Son of Man,'" Jews, Greeks and Christiane [SJLA 21; ed. R. 
Hamerton-Kelly and R.. Scroggs; Leiden: Brill, 1976} 63). 


2S nat is, the dwellings of the holy and righteous ones. 


256 Translation and rearrangement of the text by R. H. 
Charles. See T. W, Manson ("The Son of Man in Daniel, Enoch, 
and the Gospels,” BJRL 32 (1950) 183) for a different transla- 
tion and arrangement. According to Charles, the vision infers. 
"that the Messianic community will one day be composed of both 
angels and men, under the rule of the Messiah and the immediate 
protection of the Lord of Spirits" (The Book of Bnooch [Oxfords 
Clarendon, 1912] 75). Unless stated otherwise, Charles’ 1912 
edition of the Book of Enoch is the one used for this study. 


257 this strange listing of the Elect One with the orders 
of angels, and as the only singular in the list, may be the 
copyists' mistake; but Charles gives no MSS- variation here, 
and does not comment on this phenomenon. 


38 usually the figure with the Lord of Spirits is called 
the Elect One (39:6-7; 40:5-6; 45; 49:2, 43 51:3; 52:5-6; 53:6; 
55:3-4; 61:5, 8}. He is called Son of Man in chaps. 46, 48, 
62, 69. In 46:3 it is said that the Head of Days has chosen 
the Son of Man (cf. 48:6). Charles proposed the theory of two 
sources in the Similitudes, a Son of Man source and an Elect 
One source (Book of Enoch, 64-65). He is not followed in this 
by most scholars, but see D. Suter’s theory of two distinct 
traditions ("Apocalyptic Patterns in the Similitudes of Enoch,” 
SBL 1978 Seminar Papers fed. P. J. Achtemeier; Missoula: 
Scholars, 1978} 1.3-7). The title, Elect One, may be drawn 
from Isa 42:1 (cf. ? Enoch 49:4). It will be recalled that 
the triad--God, Holy Spirit, Elect One--occurs in John 1:33-34. 
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259 the title Son does not appear in this verse, but "one 


like a son of man” (1:13) is speaking; in 2:18 he calls himself 
"the Son of God.” 


260 This title is used 104 times in the Similitudes. Cf. 
Num 16:22 ("God of the spirits of all flesh"); 27:16; Ps 104:4 
("who makes his angels spiritas"). It ts reminiscent of the OT 
title, Yahweh Sabaoth, and may be a parallel to the title 
DYK VR in 1QM (which Yadin translates “God of angels”) and to 
nya 2152 PITH in 1QH 10:8, 2. The closest NT parallel is Heb 
2:9 ("Father of Spirits”). 2 Macc 3:24 has the expression 
Ò TÖV nveduatwy...6uvdotng. See Charles, The Book of Enooh, 69. 

26l ere, Lohmeyer means the traits of the Son of Man in 
the Similitudos, 

262 puller thinks of the structure of the baptismal narra- 
tives as patterned on the Christian baptismal experience, but 
moving toward the triadic formula ("Demythologizing,” 126). 

263; ohmeyer, "Mir ist gegeben,” 22-49. Lohmeyer theorized 
that primitive Christianity. had a twofold origin, in Galilee 
and in Jerusalem. Galilean Christianity considered baptism; 
originating. in the baptism by John, a necessary condition of 
salvation. In Galilee a pre-Matthean. Aramaic form of the mis- 
sionary command included the baptismal command and the triadic 
phrase, originating in the triadic event of Jesus’ baptism, 
See Hubbard (Matthean Redactton, 172) for criticism of 
Lohmeyer's position. 

264 Puller, Reaurreatton Narrattvea, 87; idem, "“Demytholo- 
gizing,” 125-29. 

265 


The meaning in the mind of the evangelist ia another 
matter. 


266 Fuller, Resurrectton Narratives, 210 n. 31. Cf. B. 
Schweizer, "utóc,” TONT 8 (1972) 372 n. 268: once the term 
Father is used, Son of Man has to become Son of God. In con- 
trast, Grundmann thinks that the absolute formula is the oldest 
christology, which reaches back to the proximity of Jesus him- 
self, and then is developed secondarily into Son of Man and Son 
Of God ("Mt 11:27 u. d. joh. 'Der Vater - Der Sohn" Stellen," 
NTS 12 [1965/6] 46; cited by Schweizer, 371 n. 266). 


267Teuller, “Demythologizing,” 127. 


268 ne Spirit of Truth (or Light) and the. Spirit of False- 
hood mentioned in 10S 3:18-26 are also called angels, and may 
be identical with the angels Michael and Belial of 1QM 13:9-12, 
17:6-8 (see R. E. Brown, "The Paraclete," 122). In Rev l:l-2 
(cf. 22:16), the revelation communicated to John is by an an- 
gel, but elsewhere the Spirit is speaking to the churches (cf. 
2:7, ll, 29, etc.). John speaks of himself as “in the spirit” 
when he receives revelations (1:10; 4:2); an angel carries him 
away “in the spirit" (7:3; 21:10) to receive visions. These 
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works and others represent a stage in which the two concepts 
(angel and spirit) have not yet coalesced, and the substitution 
of Spirit for angel is not complete. There is mention of the 
angel of the Holy Spirit in such late works as Ascenaton of 
Isatah 9:36, 39-40; 11:4, 30. To oversimplify, angels are 
thought to accompany and act upon the human being from the out- 
side. But the spirit can be regarded as a power within a human 
being, that being’s own power or a special gift from God, an 
invasion. 

269 , F 
Fuller, feuurreatton Narratives, 88. 


270 bid., 83. 


27 jules Lebreton, litatory of tha Dagma of tha Trintty 
(2 vols.; London: Burns, Oates and Washbourna, 1939) 1.108. 


272 Hid, Consideration of Philonic and rabbinic concepts 
(logos, the Powers, memra, torah, wisdom, shekinah) outweighs 
consideration of apocalyptic imagery and concepts. 


273 ccorg Kratachmar, Studien sur friihehriatltohken Trint- 
tatatheologte (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1956). 

274 According to Kretschmar, there were two strains of 
Trinitarian reflection before Nicea. The first, found in 
Origen and Mothodius and back to the first century, left ita 
impression on the Eucharist. In it, Christ and the Holy Spirit 
were conceived as two supreme heavenly powers standing befare 
God's throne. The second had closer links with baptism; in it, 
God, Christ and the Holy Spirit were ranged side by side as 
heavenly witnesses {see review by J. N. D. Kelly, JTS 9/10 
[1958/9] 373). Kelly finds Kretschmar's thesis revolutionary 
and a welcome shift of emphasis. He remarks that Kretschmar 
has cut the qround from under the suggestion that classical 
Trinitarianism was in effect disquised polytheism (Werner and 
Loofs), and that he "has assuredly established the relevance 
to Christian doctrine in the first two or three centuries of 
the bizarre underworld of Jewish speculation, particularly 
about the angelic powers" (pp. 374-75). He finds Kretschmar'’s 
case at critical points may depend “on a brilliant conjecture, 
an unprovable insight” but argues that this exciting work will 
leave its mark on all future studies of the evolution of pa- 
tristic doctrine (p. 375). 
nS Daniélou, The Theology of Jewtsh Cuartettiantty, 119, 
117. 

276) retschmar speaks of the imaginative angelological 
framework of the heavenly court scene being used to picture the 
risen and elevated Christ in union with God and the Spirit. He 
insists that the starting point of Christian Trinitarian doc- 
trine is not the question of the authority of the historical 
Jesus, nor speculation about divine powers, nor a probing for 
the ground of the Incarnation. It is rather Easter. Trinitarm- 
ian doctrine became necessary because of the resurrection; 
faith in the triune God depends on faith in the resurrection 
of Jesus (Studien, 219-23). 
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277 puller, Foundattons, 38, He argues cautiously that we 
cannot assume the Similitudes are pre-Christian in origin, but 
thinks that they are evidence for a tradition in Jewish apoca~ 
lyptic that is pre-Christian. In his opinion, the logia of 
Jesus seem to presuppose a “reduced apocalyptic” in which the 
future coming of the Son of Man as eschatological judge was 
part of the traditional imagery. 


278 puller, "Demythologizing,"” 127 n. 8. 


279 Both Mark 8138 and 7 noah 5113-47 6118-10 refer to a 
heavenly judgment. But in the passages in the Similitudes, the 
Elect Ona in judge, whereas in Mark 8:38 the Son of Man seems 
to ba a witneas., The judgment in the former texts takes place 


in heaven, but in Mark 8:38 it ia not cortain to where the Son 
of Man "comos,” 


2807, chap. 46, Enoch is granted a vision of “one who had 


a head of dayna" and of another whose face "had the appearance 
of aman." Tha vision is explained by "one of the angels" (v. 
2). In chap. 47, the triad is found of Righteous One, angels 
and Lord of Spirits (here also called Head of Days). A triad 
of Head of Days, angela and the seer Enoch («= Noah?) who is 
called "son of man" appears in 1 Enoch 6011-10. Again in chap. 
7l, we find the Head of Days, angels and the translated Enoch, 
called "the son of man who is born unto righteousness.” (This 
text will be treated in detail in Chapter V below.) Finally, 
in two places wa find Elect One, Lord of Spirits and the spirit 
(alluding to Isa 11:2). Thesa are 7 Enoch 49:2-3 and 62:1-2, 
The first passage reads, "the Elect One standa before the Lord 
of Spirits, and his glory is for ever and ever, and his might 
unto all generations. And in him dwells the spirit of wisdom, 
and the spirit which gives insight, and the spirit of under- 
Standing and of might, and the spirit of those who have fallen 
asleep in righteousness." The second passage is as follows: 
"Open your eyes and lift up your horns if you are able to 
recognize the Elect One.‘ And the Lord of Spirits seated him on 
the throne of His glory, and the spirit of righteousness was 
poured out on him, and the word of his mouth slays all 
Sinners...." (Note the allusion to Isa 11:4 also. In ? Enoch 
91:1, the seer Enoch himself says, "the spirit is poured out 


Upon me, that I may show you everything that shall befall you 
forever.") 


28lsee M. Black, "The 'Parables' of Enoch (1 En 37-71) 


and the 'Son:of Man,'" ExpTim 79 (1976/7) 5. 
782 mong these scholars are Milik, Dodd, Hindley, Schweizer, 


Moule, Leivestad, Vermes, Black, E. P. Sanders, Hooker, M. Jas 
and Mearns. 


283 ohne position of Milik, that the Similitudes are a 


Christian Greek work composed around 270 A.D. (The Books of 
noch [Oxford: Clarendon, 1976]), is summarized and criticized 
J. A. Fitzmyer ("Implications of the New Enoch Literature 


from Qumran,” TS [1977] 340-44) and M. Knibb ("The Date of the 
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Parables of Enoch: A Critical Review,” ATS 25 {1979} 345-59). 
See also J. H. Charlesworth, The Paeudeptgrapha and Modern 
Research (Missoula: Scholars, 1976) 98, and D. J. Harrington, 
"Research on the Jewish Pseudepigrapha during the 19708,” CBQ 
42 (1980) 152. Charlesworth states that the real issue remains 
open: “Are these Jewish Parables pre-Christian and a source for 
understanding either Jesus’ tpeissima verba or the theologies 
of the Evangelists? Or, are they post-Christian and a signifi- 
cant development independent of the canonical gospels, or a 
Jewish reaction to Christianity?" ("The SNTS Pseudepigrapha 
Seminars at Tübingen and Paris on the Books of Enoch,” NTS 25 
{1979} 322-23). 


284500 the treatment of this text in Chapter VI below. 


t 
285 S60 further, introduction to Chapter VI, 


286 Several others argue against tha presence of an allu- 
sion here. This question will be treated in detail in Chapter 
III below. 


287 ruller, Renurrgatton Narratives, 82-83, 


268). is in agreement that v. 18b is an alkusion to Dan 
7:14 LXX, and related in its theme of the cosmic dimensions of 
Lordship to Matt 11:27, John 3:35 (Strecker, Der Weg, 209 n. 2). 

28I award P. Blair, Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew (New. 
York: Abingdon, 1960) 60, 67, 140. 


CHAPTER II 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The wide variety of opinions about the origin, nature and 
meaning of the Matthean triadic phrase and its integration into 
the final pericope raises many basic methodological questions. 
It has been seen in the first chapter that there are three ma- 
jor approaches used by NT critics to understanding the phrase 
as an authentic element of the passage. In the first approach, 
most regard it as a traditional baptismal formula drawn by 
Matthew from the liturgical life of his community and having no 
integral connection with the rast of the pericope. One is 
directed, therefore, to look elsewhere than to its immediate 
Gospel context for the significance -of the phrase. General 
theories concerning the development of triadic passages, such 
as that proposed by Cullmann, provide suggestions regarding the 
social situations in which triadic material appears as a re- 
sponse to Gentile needs and pressures. This approach yields 
little solid information (other than speculation about baptis- 
mal factors) which would help us to interpret the close linking 
of the three particular titles in Matt 28:19b, and Matthew's 
reasons (other than a desire to authenticate community practice) 
for using the phrase in his final pericope. The second approach 
involves consideration of the triadic phrase as an essential 
element of a pre-Matthean traditional unit discernible behind 
Matt 28:16-20. The Lohmeyer-Fuller theory of development of 
this triadic phrase from a Jewish apocalyptic triad (when this 
theory is modified by the insight that the ultimate source may 
be the triad found in Daniel 7, not in the Similitudes which 
themselves draw on Daniel 7) opens the possibility that the 
triad is linked integrally to the proposed allusion to Dan 7:14 
LXX in Matt 28:18b. Some confirmation of this possibility is 
found in the fact that in Luke 10:21-22 and John 3:34-35 there 
are both triads with the same titles as that in Matt 28:19b and 
Possible allusions to Dan 7:14. The third approach, based on 
the theory that the Matthean triadic phrase is a creation of 
the Evangelist, is an attempt to explore its meaning in relation 
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to the immediate and wider Gospel context, especially to the 
narrative of the baptism of Jesus, and as a focal point of the 
major Matthean Christological statement of Jesus! sonship. At 
this point in my study, I have argued that the second approach 
is most basic and bears further exploration. 

The terms, tradition and redaction, have been used with 
insufficient precision in the analyses of Matt 28:16-20 which 
have been considered, and the methods of determining traditional 
and redactional elements in this pericope differ. Both vertical 
and horizontal mathods are used. The vertical is a verse-by- 
verse examination of the text, aimed at identifying Matthean 
vocabulary and style and at isolating the Evangelist's redac- 
tional techniques. ‘The horizontal is a comparison of the 
Matthean with the corresponding material in Mark and Luke to 
determine where there is literary contact, which material is 
more primitive, and which theories about sources would best 
explain the data. The use of those methods and wider ones on 
Matt 28:16-20, and Hubbard's use of the form critical method, 
have produced no consensus.” I do not pretend here to have a 
successful interlocking of methods that would completely eluci- 
date the triadic phrase both as a traditional element and as 
meaningful in its Gospel context. But the possible Danielic 
substratum of elements of the pericope, including the triadic 
phrase, merits more careful analysis that it has been given, 
and this analysis will contribute to achieving that goal of 
elucidation. 

The investigation will profit from (A) an examination of 
Matt 28:16-20 on the basis of the discussion so far, in an ef- 
fort to define major exegetical problems, especially those 
which may have bearing on the triadic phrase, (B) a considera- 
tion of the problems involved in separating tradition and re- 
daction in Matthew where an OT allusion may be involved, and in 
understanding NT adaptations of the OT. Finally (C), in this 
chapter the method of comparative midrash will be described, 
and it will be proposed that Matt 28:16-20 is a classic example 
of a NT text which can be elucidated by the use of this method 
in conjunction with other critical methods. 
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A. Matt 28:16-20: Major Exegetical Problems 


The aim here is to highlight elements of this pericope 
which may be related to the meaning of the triadic phrase, 
either at a traditional or a redactional level, and to raise 
the questions that will chart the course of the following chap- 
ters. These particular questions are raised in the light of 
that dealt with in the next chapter, namely, whether Matt 28r 
16-20 draws upon Daniel. 

Varaa 14: The mountain to which the disciples go is 
perhaps not a specific geographical location in the mind of 
Matthew, as he has not bothered to alter the command to go to 
Galilee which he found in Mark 16:7 (cf. 14:28). Most critics 
argue that the mountain is for Matthew the typical site of 
revelations, and has mythological significance. There ara 
seven special mountain scenes in this Gospel, seven scenes in 
which Josus is presented on a mountain. In each of these 
seven cases, a "“ravelation” is not necessarily communicated, 
except in the axtenuated sense that each of the actions and 
teachings of Jesus is a revelation of his identity) only four 
of these concern communication with the supernatural world.” 

Is there some important significance to the fact that the moun- 
tain in the final pericope is the seventh? Matthew does not 
count the mountains, and shows no extraordinary interest in 
patterns of seven, © Is the mountain in 28:16 a symbol which 
should be interpreted with reference to the fact that Jesus 
appears here as already ascended?’ Is it a symbol, that is, of 
the heavens? The mountain in 28:16 may be identified as "the 
Mountain where Jesus commissioned them" (to make disciples) .° 
Why should a mountain be the site of the commission? 

Verse 17: It is stated that the disciples see Jesus, but 
there is no mention of his physical appearance, in contrast to 
the resurrection appearance accounts in Luke and John,? nor is 
there mention of his being "taken up"?? or disappearing. 1} The 
impression given in Matt 28:16-20, as I have said, is that of 
an appearance of an ascended one. !? Does the account draw on 
traditions concerning Enoch and Elijah, the only two figures 
regarded in the OT as having transcended death by translation? 
The bold use of the verb “worship” with Jesus as its object is 
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a Matthean characteristic Matthew uses it to speak of the 
way people come during the ministry to make a request of Jesus 
(8:2; 9:18; 15:25, 20:20) and also for the response to Jesus by 
the Magi (2:2, 8, 11), those in the boat (14:33). and the women 
after the resurrection (28:9). It is certainly a clue to 
Matthew’s understanding of Jesus and emphasizes his belief that 
the resurrection has not altered his identity. It should also 
be taken into consideration in interpreting the triadic phrase: 
ig Matthew implying by its use that. the Son is due equal honor 
with the Father, due the honor usually reserved for coa7?4 

Veras 18: Jesus’ announcement of his reception of "all 
power. in heaven and on earth” is the announcement of nis recep- 
tion of the power of God (cf. 11:25}. Does_the triadic phrase 
in verse 19b function in part to interpret this power as shared 
in the divine realm? If verse 18b does indeed. contain an allu- 
sion to Dan 7:14 LXX, as will be concluded in the following 
chapter,?° what is the extent of the allusion, and how. has it 
been modified? Do other Danielic allusions appear in this 
pericope? Docs its presence imply that the translation or 
resurrection of Jesus has been conceived along the lines ot the 
coming of the one like a gon of man to the Ancient of Days (Dan 
72139276 Is Daniel being reinterpreted here-within a distinc- 
tive stream or streams of interpretive tradition? Do other 
uses in Matthew of Dan 7:13-14 elucidate and prepare for the 
allusion in verse 18b? Nowhere else in the gospels is the role 
of the Son of Man appropriated by Jesus speaking in the first 
person but without the title,. Son of Man. |7 Does the author 
intend an identification of the risen Jesus, Son of Man, witk 
the Son of the triadic phrase, spoken of in the third person? 
Is a transformation or elevation of the status of Jesus 
understood? 

Verses 19-30a: The commission of the eleven is linked 
closely with the statement of Jesus’ total authority, by the 
word “therefore.” On the basis of his universal authority, he 
commands a universal mission. 8 The central verb of the com- 
missioning is "make disciples,“ and this is to be done by bap- 
tizing and teaching. Is this command spoken by one in the role 
of the Danielic "one like a son of man"? This needs to be 
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queried, for the figure in Daniel 7 is one who exercises domin- 
ion as a ruler, not as a master of Gisciples, and there is no 
mention of a mission. What the disciples are commanded to teach 
in Matt 26:20a is all that the earthly Jesus had commandea.??9 
Many critics’? see this element as representing Matthew's pre- 
sentation of Jesus as a "new Moses.” Does this pericope illus- 
trate the idea that Jesus’ prototypes were the Danielic figure 
and Moses, or has the function of the second been absorbed by 
the first, or has the first been reconceived as a teacher with- 
out reference. to Moses? Further, why should one in the role of 
the Son of Man command baptism? 

There is no command to circumcize. Is this omission evi- 
dence, as some have claimed, that the paricope or’ the tradition 
behind it ie late, presupposing the settling of the debate re- 
garding the legitimacy of a mission to uncircumcised Gentiles? 
Meier remarks that "if you allow that the true people of God 
can be formed apart from circumcision, you have dealt a death- 
blow to Judaism"; he, therefore, does not designate Matthew's 
Gospel as Jewish Christian. ?? Or, on the contrary, does the 
omission indicate that this tradition is early, the presupposi- 
tion of the debate? 

Does the commission given in Matt 28:16-20 involve a shar- 
ing of the eleven in the power given to Jesus? The word ¢Eovucla 
is not used with regard to them here, but they are authorized 
to tasks not given them before in this Gospel, especially to 
teach. 2? In Matthew, the power to bind and loose is promised 
to Peter (16:19) and to all the disciples (18:18): whatever 
they bind on earth will be bound in heaven, and whatever they 
loose on earth will be loosed in heaven. Whether this power is 
the power of imposing or removing an obligation by an authori- 
tative doctrinal decision, or the power to impose or lift a ban 
of excommunication,” it involves, as do the specific commis- 
sions given in 28:19-20a, an empowering to leadership tasks 
which are regarded as essential in the formation of a church. 
Matthew may intend the earlier passages to be evoked in the 
final pericope. 

Concerning the triadic phrase, it is probably not to be 
Wnderstood as a baptismal formula-~that is, as the exact phrase 
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used in baptizing--but rather as a phrase which characterizes 
the rite, and perhaps indicates that the three be called upon 
by baptizer or person being baptized. “4 It is not properly 
speaking Trinitarian, nor, in terms of Matthew's thinking, tri- 
nitarian.”> The significance of the close joining of the three 
is not yet clear, nor is it clear why these specific three 
titles are used in conjunction, nor why they appear also in 
Luke 10:21-22 and John 3:34-35. Ia this triad related to the 
triad found in Danicl 7? Can aspects of the development of the 
triad be traced? Does a monadic phrase lie beneath Matt 28:19b? 
If ao, what title was likely used? 

The connection between the triadic phrase and the narrative 
of John the Baptist's baptism of Jesus has been noted, although 
Kingsbury's explanation of the relationship from a redactional 
perspective ia inadequate.*° We have also found that a triad 
occurs often in a baptismal context in the nr. 7? What is the 
explanation of these facts? Is the triadic phrase a clue to 
differences and similarities between the baptism practiced by 
John and that practiced by early Christians? 

How is the inclusion of the Son, presumably a human being, 
between the Father and the Hòly Spirit to be taken? Should the 
triadic phrase be interprated with reference to verse l&b, 
Jesus’ announcement of his reception of all power, reading verse 
18b as a statement that Jesus has been exalted to a divine, 
transcendent status? Has he undergone an apotheosis, and been 
incorporated somehow into the heavenly realm? How is this con- 
ceived in terms of Israelite monotheism? Has a process of 
mythologizing occurred? A polytheizing? 

Verse 20b: Jesus’ promise of his presence throughout human 
history, "to the close of the age," gives no hint of how near 
or far away the end iss The stress on presence makes it clear 
that the ascended one has not been removed from human contact. 
On the contrary, his presence (like his power) is unlimited by 
place or time; it has, in short, the quality of the presence of 
God (cf. 1:23; 18:20). This extension of Jesus' presence is 
another way of stating belief in his transcendent status, and 
therefore significant to interpretation of the triadic phrase. 

One important and presently unsolved problem is that of 
the form of the pericope. As will be seen in the following 
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chapter, critics differ in their perceptions of whether the 
exaltation of Jesus or the commissioning of the disciples is 
central. A solution to this problem can be reserved until the 
meaning of verse 18b and of the mountain symbolism is more fully 
probed. The separation of tradition and redaction in this peri- 
cope is crucial, because if (as Strecker contends) the triadic 
phrase is embedded in a unit of pre-Matthean tradition, that 
unit and conjectures about its Sitz im Leben may contain clues 
to the phrase's meaning and origin, and by highlighting Matthew's 
redaction, clues to his understanding of it. The point of entry 
into the discussion of this- question will be at verse 18b, in an 
examination.of the proposed allusion to Dan 7:14 LXX. 


B. Tradition and Redaction and the Use of the OT 


Although he does not treat Matt 28:16-20, Cope offers 
mathodological suggestions that are important in regard to that 
text. He argues that one of Matthew's distinctive characteris- 
tics is that he uses the OT as a “source” by modeling a passage 
on a familiar OT text, with the text providing the logical 
framework for the Matthean passage. Cope insists that the 
critic must search for structural relations betwean some of 
Matthew's OT citations and allusions and the material which 
surrounds them, and for theological statements which are often 
more than just proof-text fulfillments.?? The porsibility ex- 
ists that in pericopes modeled on OT passages there may be only 
minimal allusion present. Therefore, exact and fairly exten- 
sive evidence for the presence of the underlying OT passage is 
necessary. Allusions must be established by: (1) giving the 
parallels in the two passages; (2) listing the differences, and 
asking if they can be understood as adaptations of the story or 
imagery tq Jesus; (3) asking if this connection is found else- 
where. If so, this is not original Matthean redaction, and in 
this case the redactional work of Matthew resides in his use of 
a tradition and not in his creation of it. 30 

This focus of attention on the use of the OT is of special 
importance in dealing with the Gospel of Matthew. By Goulder's 
count, there are 108 allusive references to the OT in Matthew. >l 
Matthew, according to Goulder, was not an editor in the modem 
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sense (his literary activity confined to selecting, collecting, 
smoothing, adjusting reports he received), but "an editor in 
the ancient sense, a darshan, >? rewriting and expounding as ap- 
33 "His editing was what 
other people call composing. "74 He should also not be regarded 


peared necessary for edification. 


as an “individualist"?> nor an author in the contemporary 
sense, °° if this means isolating him from his matrix in Judaism 
Analysis of this Gospel demands careful consideration of allu- 
sions and imagery which have a texture and a history which the 
writer may have intended to evoke or may have unconsciously 
evoked, and which his early audience may have heard. This is 
not necessarily a matter of written traditions only, but of 


ideas alive and circulating in the Evanyclist's worta.?? 


"Matthew" is viewed not as a community of scripture scholars, >? 
nor as a writer who simply reflects or represents community 
views, but as an author in touch with and influenced by Jewish 
and Christian exegetical traditions. 

Cope’s suggestions concern a method which has not yet bean 
fully used on Matt 28:16-20, and are valuable in many respects. 
The problem with the approach he has dascribed, however, is 
that it simply leaps from the NT allusion or citation to the OT 
text, and back again. But before the critic can mova from the 
detection of an allusion or quotation, to the extent and mean- 
ing of adaptation of it by the Evangelist, the critic needs a 
sense of the Nachlceben of the OT passage. Over two~-hundred 
years of interpretation and use of OT materials which appear in 
the NT are easily overlooked by those who assume that an OT 
reference is merely a reactivation of that text as it was in- 
terpreted in its time (or as the contemporary exegete thinks it 
was interpreted or should have been interpreted), and who then 
assume the adaptation is the NT writer's redaction. The possi- 
bility does exist that the Evangelist'’s mind overarched the. 
interpretations of the intervening years and returned to the 
“original meaning.” But the probability is stronger that he 
was influenced by the OT text's WNachleben, its continual adap- 
tation. The NT writers inherited an interpreted or. >? The 
attempt to examine the life of OT traditions and their influ- 
ence on a NT text can be seen as a coordination of the methods 
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and insights of tradition~ and form-criticism with those of 
redaction-critictam. S Properly speaking, however, it is the 
method of midrash criticism or comparative midrash that attempts 
to offer a comprehensive view of the development of a tradition, 
and a focus on its successive adaptations. 


C. Comparative Midrash 


The most detailed statement of the method called compara- 
tive midrash and of its relation to other critical methods is 
found in J. A. Sanders’ article, “Prom Isa. 61 to Luke 4,04l 
Senders ures the “broader sense” of the term midrash, meaning 
the activity or mathod of midrashic interpretation, and the 
product of that activity, and not confining his considerations 
to instances of the literary form or genre-of midrash. In this 
hu agrees with Renée Bloch that the twofold essence of midrashic 
procedure is reference to scripture and contemporization. The 
purpose of midrash is primarily understood to be. to call on 
scripture to interpret contemporary life and history. Bloch 
speaks of midrashic genre, procedures, tendencies, traits and 
even thoughts. °? This broader use of the term midrash associ- 
ates it with the whole phenomenon of the use of scripture in 
early Judaism, including the NT. Large amounts of the Bible 
are called midrash by those who adopt this broader definition.” 

In contrast, a narrower use of the term is proposed by 
those who, for the purposes of scientific description, define 
midrash strictly in terms appropriate to the classification of 
a literary genre. When midrash is used ae a name for a liter- 
ary genre, "the implication in this ltterary usage is that the 
word is based, not on the rabbinic usage of midras to designate 
the activity of study or the activity of biblical interpretation 
or a type of exegesis, but on that rabbinic usage which desig- 
nates a specific corpus of literature within Jewish oral tradi- 
tion, "44 The corpus of literature designated by the rabbis as 
midrash is set up as the exemplar, and other works which exhibit 
the same primary characteristics are included in the category 
of midrash. *> The most important primary characteristics are 
the basic midrashic structure and the basic aim of commenting 
om and actualizing the scriptures to make them intelligible and 
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religiously relevant in present circumstances. From the point 
of view of literary structure, there are several diverse forms 
of literature designated as midrash (exegetical, homiletic and 
narrative midrashim). But the basic midrashic structure common 
to all forms labeled midrash is that one which begins with a 
text of scripture (either explicitly or implicitly cited) and 
proceeds to comment on it in some way. The material contained 
in the midrashic unit is placed in the context of a scripture 
text. 1° The author makes an effort to contribute to the under- 
atanding of the biblical account, presenting his composition for 
the sake of, or benefit of, or in the service of the biblical 
text, which is the primary point of interest,’ and the subject 
of the interpretation. Wright argues that 

in biblical citations two directions of movement are 

possible: either a biblical text contributes to a new 

composition and is for the sake of the new composition, 

or the new composition contributes to an understanding 

of the text cited and is for the sake of the biblical 

citation. Only the latter is midrash, since only there 

does the composition actualize Scripture 
and aim to focus attention on the original text. The former 
case is mere literary dependence, with biblical text used to 
contribute ideas, terminology, authority to the new compositions? 

Both usages of the term midrash (midrash as a method of 
exegesis, a creative and actualizing handling of the biblical 
text, and midrash as the name of a literary genre) are legiti- 
mate borrowings from the rabbinic vocabulary. `? The term is 
used in the Qumran literature in a non-technical way. In CD 
20:6, for example, it means study, interpretation or investiga- 
tion of the Law, and in 4QF1 1:14 it is a title for a passage 
of interpretive comments on scripture. ^} In antiquity, as far 
as I know, the term was not ever used to mean either (1) all 
actualizing scriptural interpretation of early Judaism (both 
exegetical procedures and products of those procedures), or (2) 
only what are recognized today as examples of a literary genre. 
The question of the proper use of the term today by biblical 
critics cannot be settled on the basis of its uses in antiquity, 
and is not a task to be tackled in this work. 

But it is important to point out that those who use the 
word midrash in the wider sense highlight the truly reciprocal 
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relation hetween contemporary experience or event and text. >? 
Both new compositions which are in the service of the biblical 
text and new compositions which the biblical text serves are 
regarded as midrash,>” There is no doubt that there igs an im- 
portant distinction between a text which is exegetical in in- 
tent, and one which uses scripture as one of its building mate- 
rials in fashioning an essentially new story," or in interpre- 
ting a contemporary avent or person or even what ís helieved to 
be a new and unique act of God. But these two types of texts 
ara both called midrash by scholars who use the term in the 
wider sense. The latter type is rooted in the understanding of 
scripture as not marely a ravored record of the nation's past, 
but as the rovalation of God's will for humanity in all genera- 
tions, tha unshakoable ground of action and idantity, the mys- 
tery and vision of Isracl's destiny. ”” Even the first type of 
text does not usually make tho clarification of the biblical 
text a goal distinct from the actualization of that text in the 
present.°° 

With regard to the NT use of scripture, it can be argued 
that the category of midrash (both in the broader and narrower 
senses) is broken or extended in the implied emphasis that 
scripture is not “the single and complete revelation" of God's 
will unless or until it is understood from the perspective of 
the life, death and resurrection of Jesus.” Elucidation of 
the OT for its own sake is not the primary aim of NT writers, °° 
but the OT to a large extent guided the process of thought, 
Created many of the theological issues dealt with in the NT, 
and at a tremendous impact “in and on the Christ-event" it- 
self, 


rashic technique of explaining the Bible by the Bible and the 


Further, there is an analogy between the Jewish mid- 


Christian activity of explaining the Bible by Jesus; in some 
extended sense the life and word of Jesus represented "scrip- 
ture" to Christians, ©? A kind of midrashic activity was one of 
the channels through which the risen Christ was thought to con- 
tinue to speak, and the Spirit to lead and enlighten. Ô} 

In this work, the term midrash will be used in the wider 
sense, to mean the literary products (whatever their literary 
genres) of the Jewish and Christian activity of contemporizing 
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interpretation of OT texts. These products may be either exe- 
getical in intent or new compositions to which the biblical 
texts have contributed intimately. As Miller remarks, “The 
minimum requirement for the usage of this term as a substantive 
will be the presence of a literary unit to which the biblical 
citations or allusions clearly belong as formative elements at 
some stage in the development of that literary unit, “64 Brand 
new creations not intimately based on or commenting on scrip- 
tural texts, but only vaguely or incidentally echoing them, and 
NT use of Jesus traditions or previous gospel traditions®? are 
regarded ag in the midrashic style or.as extensions of the 
midrashic mentality. Certain apocalyptic passages will be 
classified as either midrash or in the midrashic style, depend- 
ing on whether the biblical text being pondered and adapted is 
taken as authoritative and apparently as the springboard of “new 
revelation, "69 or merely vaguely echoed and not a formative, 
essential element of the unit. °° 

Sanders defines the focus of comparative midrash as empha- 
sis on the role an ancient authoritative tradition, whether or 
not actually quoted or cited as scripture, played in the Life 
and history of Judaism and Christianity. Emphasis is on the 
function it served, and the needs it met. Comparative midrash 
pays attention to the manner in which such a tradition (drawn 
from Torah, Prophets or Writings) is contemporized and adapted, 
and to how other materials are woven with it to draw benefit 
from it. Ideally, all available instances of the contemporiza- 
tion of the tradition are compared to one another. These in- 
stances include the translations, Targums, Qumranian, Christian, 
proto-rabbinic, apocryphal and pseudepigraphical materials. °° 

Sketching something of the midrashic history of a passage 
cited or alluded to in a text, so as to recover the foil against 
which the midrash in the text comes alive, comparative: midrash 
can help the exegete find the ancient question to which the text 
once provided answers.’ It is of extreme importance as we at- 
tempt to recover the extent of a supposed midrash or midrashic 
interpretation, that we recover as far as we can the connections 
and associations that may have existed in the mind of the evan- 
gelist or of the creator(s) of the tradition--literary or 
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pre~literary--which was used. Le Déaut notes that since many of 
the haggadic exegeses had become common and traditional, and may 
have been continually repeated in the synagogue liturgy, authors 
“were able to appeal to texts whose overtones are. lost to us and. 
to traditions for which we have to struggle to recover even the 
slightest echo. “°8 

Where appropriate, the use of comparative midrash should 
aid the NT exegate to: 
(1) seo Lf the NT text baing discussed is, in its use of a cen- 
tral OT text (and sometimes rolated traditions), idiosyncratic 
or rolated to a common midrashic tradition;°? 
(2) separate tradition from redaction; ? 
(3) evaluate the activity of the Evangelist as that of an in- 
dividual-in-community, rather than that of an independent créa- 
tor expressing strictly personal outlook and insights)? 
(4) discuss the structures and substructures of passages in 
terms. of forms more native to them, and NT writing or composi- 
tion in relation to the distinctive essence and character of 
Torah-writing and adaptation; ? 
(5) acquire a sense of the organic nature of the growth and 
development of concepts and imagery rather than a view of them 
as developing in neat, linear fashion; ? 
(6) better penetrate and elucidate the areas of common life 
Shared by Christians and Jews both before and after the split 
between them, as well as the areas of distinctive life and 
insights 
(7) in addition, although this result may be a long way off, 
comparative midrash should help in recovering more of the voice 
and creative mind of the historical Jesus, his way of using the 
OT and traditions available to him, and in our learning some- 
thing of the principles and processes that controlled the adap- 
tations of his authentic sayings. 

The sense of life and growth is what J. M. Robinson is 
after when he writes. of the mistake of conceptualizing the 
religious world through which early Christianity moved as 
"strangely immobile,” and individual or collective authors as 
Static. He calls for reconceptualization in terms of movements, 
trajectories or lines of development through the Hellenistic 
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world, applying even to the course of one specific religious 
tradition within the wider streams of movement. Attention then 
should be given to how one doctrine or tradition may cut or 
function in different ways, mean something different, and in- 
fluence differently at different stages. ° My understanding of 
comparative midrash is also similar in many ways to Rast's un- 
derstanding of the method of tradition history. > The interest 
of the tradition critic, however, is more in thea formation of a 
tradition, in how it is incorporated, than in tha differant 
meanings and levels of meanings achieved. And the body of 
material dealt with is exclusively intra-biblical. 

Lindara in New Teotament Apologetto attempts to trace the 
history of exegatical study behind the usa of the OT in the NT 
by means of tracing shifts of application and modifications of 
texts. By comparing various applications of a given text, 
Lindars claims it is sometimes possible to arrange them pro- 
gressively; "in this way stages of interpretation can be dis- 
covered corresponding to the developing thought and interest of 


u 76 Lindars’ approach differs from Sanders’ 


the early church. 
in several ways. (1) The former argucs that the NT use of the 
OT is primarily apologetic in motive. This is in contrast to 
focus on the dependence of midrash on a community of interest 
and on a kind of delight in the texts themselves. Lindars does, 
however, mention material he calls "pre-apologetic, i.e., de- 

i (2) The corol- 


lary of Lindars' emphasis is an overly sharp distinction between 


rivative from the basic resurrection faith." 


Jewish and Christian uses of a text. Lindars finds it possible 
that a Jewish homiletic tradition may have been retained along- 
side the Christian theological message, but his view of "the 
Church's own version of the midrash pesher"/8 as based on the 
resurrection of Jesus, key to all scriptural meaning, is that 
it is utterly distinctive. He argues that the NT use of the OT 
is primarily a mode of expression for early Christian thought, 
arising from a contemporary understanding of the meaning of 
scripture. The scriptures are "subservient to God's new dec~ 
laration in his Son Jesus...God's new word, the 'yes,' the 
‘now,’ of the gospel is Jesus, who demotes the scriptures from 
master to servant, as much as he changes the basis of religion 
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from law to grace,"’? But, as Borgen sees, the metaphor of 


"servant" to characterize the role of the OT in the formation 
of the NT is not adequate; the OT's role is also more than that 
of a mere mode of expression used in an ad hoc way. It is ra- 
ther a necessary and integral part of the new revelation, and 
has influenced the interpretive key itself, °° (3) Lindarg ra- 
constructs developments in what seems an oversimplifiod fashion 
(from proclamation of resurrection to proclamation of pre- 
existence; from use of Hobrew to use of Greek texts) , 51 (4) 
Lindars devotes less thorough and controlled attention to the 
materials outside the canon. 

Tha following chapters will show that the use of the 
method of comparative midrash offers new perspectiven an the 
queation of the origin and meaning of the Matthean triadic 
phrase, and also on other exegetical problems raisad hore in 
Section A. The procedure is first in Chapter III to eatabliah 
firmly the presence of an allusion to Dan 7:14 LXX in Matt 
28:18b, and to examine in preliminary fashion the differances 
between these two texts and their immediate contexts. Tho sac- 
ond step is to turn in Chapter IV to Daniel 7 itself, and de- 
termine as nearly as possible the meaning and function of the 
Original triad found there and to assess the aspects of the 
text which will give rise to later interpretations. Third, in 
Chapter V a survey is made of selected intertestamental uses of 
Daniel 7, in order to (a) show the wide range of adaptationa of 
that text, and (b) focus on those elements of some which arg 
relevant to the solution of several of the exegetical problemg 
raised concerning Matt 28:16-20. The fourth step is to axaming 
in Chapter VI those uses of Dan 7:13-14 in the NT which deal 
with the empowering of the Son (of Man), his vindication, and a 
mission related to his appearance, and to discuss the develop- 
ment of the Danielic triad on the basis of an analysis of those 
allusions which contain a triad. Finally, in Chapter VII we 
return to a direct focus on Matt 28:16-20 to attempt to (a) 
isolate the essence of a traditional pre-Matthean midrash, con- 
taining the triadic phrase, and (b) analyze Matthean redaction 
of the midrash. 

The use of the method of comparative midrash is especially 
difficult in this case for two reasons. (1) There are basic 
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and important differences of contemporary scholarly opinion 
concerning the correct intrepretation of Daniel 7, in particular 
regarding its mythological substratum and the identity of the 
one like a son of man. This discussion is significant in terms 
of understanding later interpretive traditions, and also in 
terms of grasping the theological issues at stake when Matt 28; 
16-20 with its triadic phrase is considered in a canonical con- 
text as an aspect of the biblical bases of later Trinitarian 
thought. (2) In spite of the immense body of Literature on the 
NT "Son of Man problem,” there is as yet no full-scale work 
which traces the history of interpretation of Daniel 3,4 The 
work in Chapters V and VI is based on a necessarily incomplete 
survey of this history, undertaken with an eyo to determining 
whether several motifs found in Matt 28:16-20 have a prehistory 
as clements of Daniclic interpretation. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II 


lohose are the images used by W. G. Thompson (Matthew's 
Advice to a Dtvtded Communtty (AnBib 44; Rome, 1970} to de- 
scribe his work; his method is summarized by D. J. Harrington 
("“Matthean Studies Since Joachim Rohde,” HayJ 16 (1975} 378). 


2 lubbard's method is one of discerning an OT commissioning 
pattern and then trying to apply it to Matthew and other NT au- 
thors. See Meier ("Two Disputed Questions,” 407-16) for 
critique. 


Isao Hubbard, Matthaan Redaction, 73, and references 
cited thoro. 


Soe above, p. 59 n. 2. 


Sce. 43:8) 14:123; 17:1,- 9 28:16. As Kingsbury notes, 
these same four are scenes in which Jesus is spoken of as the 
Son (see above, p. 38). 


Sit is true that Matthew's genealogy (1:1-17) is made up 
of multiples of seven (3 x 14); this pattern may stem partly 
from coincidences in the genealogios Matthew knew, and partly 
from Matthew's own additions (R. E. Brown, Tha Birth of the 
Méeaatah. [Garden City: Doubleday, 1977] 70). Matthew also has 
seven petitions in the Our Father (6:5-13), lists seven vices 
(15:19; contrast Mark 7:21), seven woes against the Pharisees 
(23:13-29; contrast Luke 11:52, 42-47), and adds to Mark the 
saying that Peter should forgive seven times seventy (18:22). 
But these instances do not indicate the number seven was of 
great significance for Matthew. Ellis suggests that Matthew 
has structured his whole Gospel according to the number seven, 
by adding to the five major discourses. the two “minor dis-~ 
courses" of 3:8-12 and 28:18-20 (Matthew, 12-13). However, 
many other "minor discourses" can be found in this Gospel (for 
example, Matt 11:7-19). It is more likely that if there is an 
intended link between the words of John the Baptist in 3:8-12 
and the final words of Jesus in 28:18-20, it is the link be- 
tween prediction (of the coming one) and fulfillment. 


Tsee above, p. 3. 


Bsee above, p. 77 n. 201, my translation. But see the 
objection of Meier, who finds the proposed translation possible 
but Bon 


Ice. Luke 24:16, 36-42; John 20:14, 19-20, 27; 21:4, 12. 
20:1) 10varkan Appendix 16:19; .Luke 24:51; Acts 1:9; cf. John 
:17 


Lh uke 24:31. 
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12 cee above, p. 59 na 9. The pericopes about the guard at 
the tomb and the empty tomb, and the scene in which the women 
touch Jesus' feet all make it clear that Matthew thinks of 
Jesus as resurrected; his risen body is present on the mountain, 
not just his spirit. But nothing is made of this in 28:16-20, 
and the account alone can he read as a visionary appearance. 

13,bove P. 78 n. 204, In the other gospels, Jesus is 
worshipped only in John 9:38 (see above, p. 21); Mark 5:6 
(homage by the man with an unclean spirit); 15:19 (false homage 
of soldiers). 


on the mixture of worship and doubt in this scene, sea 
above, p. 59 Nn. 3, 


15an the question is hotly debated, and important in terms 
of any adaptation of the OT text, it merits detailed treatment. 


toj, P, Meior (The Viaton of Matthew [New York: Paulist, 1979) 
212) argues thatv. 18b explains the meaning of the death-resur- 
rection for Jesus himself: it is his exaltation to cosmocrator. 


Many times, however, Jesus speaks directly as the Son of 
Man in the third person. 


185, the difficulty of reconciling Matt 28:19-20 with 
10:5-6, see S. Brown ("The Two-fold Representation of the 
Mission in Matthew's Gospel," ST 31 {1977) 21-32), and Meier 
("Salvation-History," 203-15). Also, see above, 


19 sea above, p. 2. 


20ctendahl, "Matthew," 798; J. L. McKenzie, "The Gospel Ac- 
cording to Matthew," RU, 114. On Jesus depicted elsewhere in the 
Gospel as anew Moses, cf. Hubbard (Matthean Redaction, 92-94). 


2 

2lMeier, Vision, 31, 213. He understands baptism as the 
new initiation rite of the church Jesus promised to found. 

22 


See above, p. 2. In the other vost-resurrection 

accounts, the disciples are commissioned to preach repentance 

and the forgiveness of sins (cf. Luke 24:47; John 20:23), two 

oa oi of the baptism of John the Baptist (cf. Mark 1:4; Luke 
$3) 


230ne former meaning is most frequent in rabbinic litera- 
ture, but it is not clear which is intended here (Peter in the 
New Testament fed. R. E. Brown, K. P. Donfried, John Reumann; — 
Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1973} 98-99) nor whether the verbs have 
the same meaning and extent in both passages (see p. l00n. 231). 


24 cee above, pp. 22-23. 


25 
See above, . 8-9, for the distinction made in this 
work between Trinitarian and trinitarian; see further, pp. 23, 
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26 Sae above, pp. 37-38. Kingsbury, it will be remembered, 
argues that the triadic phrase is an allusion to the baptismal 
narrative, which prefigures Matthew's conception of Christian 
baptism, 


2 Tsee above, pp. 13-14. 


28 one delay of the parousia is not a concern here, a point 


which some have read as indicative of a late perspective, in 


contrast to the imminent parousta hope expressed in 10:23; 
16:28, 


£70; L. Cope, Matthew: A Sortbha fratnad for the Kingdom 
(Th.D. dlssertation, Union Theological Seminary, 1971) 11-12; 
(CBQMS 5) Washington: Catholic Biblical Association, 1976). 


30 ibid., 174. 


3lcouidar, Midranh, 128-29, 


Sanat is, an expounder of sacred trudition, a preacher. 


eoulder, Midrash, 137. 


J4 ihid., 152. This is not, howevor, to express agreement 
with Goulder's overall picture of Matthew's activity nor with 
his analysis of Matt 28:16-20. He considers Matthew to be pri- 
marily expounding Mark, first with the aid of Pauline doctrine, 
and secondly with rabbinic doctrine. He rules out “sectarian” 
influence in favor of "mainline" (p. 158). 


Bog, R. H. Stein, "What in Redaktionsgesachichte?" JBL 88 
(1969) 45, 47. 


36 sée Cope, Matthew, 21 n. 1; J. R. Donahue, Are You tha 
Chriat? (Missoula, MT: SBL, 1973) 33. 

See, F. H. Borsch, The Christtan and Gnoetia Son of Man 
(London: SCM, 1970) 2 n. l: without continuing awareness of the 
difference between creative use of a current theme and inde- 
pendent creation, "the study of the Gospels could become a 
narrowing art distorted by insufficient reference to the wider 
context of historical movements." 

38chne school hypothesis of Stendahl is not convincing 
because of the sense of a broader unity in theme of the Gospel 


than corporate authorship would suggest or allow. See Cope, 
Matthew, 3 n. 6. 


3° see J. A. Sanders, "From Isa. 61 to Luke 4," Christian- 


tty, Judatem and Other Greco-Roman Culte (3 vols.; ed. J. Neus- 
ñer; Leiden: Brill, 1975) 1.75-103. Wayne Meeks comments, for 
example, that it is not our modern historical understanding of 
the OT texts that is appropriated by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, but "scripture as seen through two powerful controlling 
Perspectives"; the exegetical traditions of Judaism down to 
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John's time, and the specifically Johannine modifications of 
those traditions ("Am I a Jew? Johannine Christianity and 
Judaism," Christianity, Judatam and Other Greco-Roman Culto, 


1.175). 


40 ,onahue, mentioning the work of Lindars, Hartman and 
Perrin, sees their focus on the NT use of the OT traditions as 
the use of form-critical insights helpful in determining tra- 
ditional material (that is, in the cases he is considering, 
early Christian exegetical traditions available to Mark). See 
Are You the Chrtat?, 38, 15. 


41 coe above,. 39. See also M. P. Miller; “Midrash,” 
IDBSup, 596-97. 


422. Bloch, "Midrash," D&Sup, 5.1263-81. Midrash has also 
been described as "a way of thinking and reasoning which is 
often disconcerting to us.” It in an attitude regarding the 
relationship between scripture and its adaptation, a part of 
Jewish life, part of the sphere of tho cxistential which refuses 
to be conceptualized (R. Le Déaut, “Apropos a Definition of 
Midrash,” Int 25 1971] 269; cf. 274-75). According to Le Déaut, 
P. Borgen captures. this broader sense in his description of 
midrash as "fresh, creative paraphrase...systematic. paraphrase 
of words from OT quotations and fraqments from haggadic tradi- 
tions” (Bread from Heaven (Leiden: Brill, 1965] 58-59; cited by 
Le Déaut, “Apropos,” 281 n. 82). 


4356 A. G. Wright (The Literary Ganra- Midrash [Staten 
Island: Alba, 1967) 19-21) for a list of biblical material which 
Bloch and others (including Vermes, Doeve and Sandmel) consider 
midrash. 


44 ibid., 45. 


45 ibid., 46. By “primary characteristics,” Wright means 
those verified in all manifestations of the genre. 


46 ibid., 67. 


I7ipid., 74, 94, 100, 140. 


18 bid., 114, 

49 ibid., li6. R. E. Brown, insisting that "the purpose of 
midrash is to make the OT account intelligible,” does not apply 
the term midrash to the NT Infancy Narratives, which were 
“written to make Jesus' origin intelligible against the back- 
ground of the fulfillment of OT expectations” (Birtk,.37). 
Brown does, however, emphasize that the "style of exegesis ex- 
emplified in midrash" or "midrashic technique” has a place in 
the composition of the Infancy Narratives (pp. 561-62), and he 
finds Borgen'’s studies of midrdshic technique in John 6:25-59 
persuasive (Gospel According to John, 1.294; cf. 262, 277-78). 


5Owright, Midrash, 143; cf. Miller, "Midrash," 597. 
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(ad 
Slin thé latter text, Brown notes, the usage is moving 


toward the designation in post-Christian Judaism "for works 
which gather the legal statements, stories, and homilies of the 
rabbis around the biblical text, especially the text of the 
Pentateuch” (Birth, 558). At Qumran, the term midrash is not. 
confined to the meaning of biblical interpretation. See fur- 
ther, n. 55 below. 

52u. P. Miller, "Targum, Midrash and the Use of the OT in 
the NT,” JSJ 2 (1971) 44; idem, "Midrash,” 595. This reciprocal 
relation is what B. Childs calls "“midrash dialectic” ("Midrash 
and the Old Testament,” Underatanding the Saored Text (ed. J. 
Reumann; Valley Porge, PA: Judson, 1972) 59 n.. 13). 


53 


54500 J. J. Collins, “Methodological Issues in the Study 
of 1 Enoch: Reflections on the Articles of P. D. Hanson and G. 
W. E. Nickelsburg,” Seminar Papera, SBL 1078 (Missoula, MT: 
Scholars, 1978) 1.317. 

55millor, "Midrash," 594. Tha view of scripture as vision 
and portent of the future is especially evident in eschatologi- 
cal and mystical interpretation (p. 595). In 4QFł 1:14, the 
application of Pa 1:1 to the Qumran community is called midrash, 
and 4QS 5:1 reads: “A midrash for (of?) the instructor concern- 
ing the men of the law who dedicate themselves...." Here, mid- 
rash is used as the title of the section, which is apparently 
"a codified body of inferences from the Scriptures with some 
possible dependence on explicit biblical citations" (Wright, 
Mtdraah, 41, 39). This is, in other words, -a new composition 
which the biblical texts serve. 


56 


Contrast Wright's position. 


See Miller, "Midrash,” 595. 


` TBorgen remarks that Christian theological and exegetical 
activity "challenged the basic and actual structure of Judaism, 
where the scriptures, as the divine Law of the people, served 
as foundation.” This can be seen, for example, in the replace- 
ment of "’Paul's binding to the scriptures ag law' by ‘the 
binding to Christ.’ There is, therefore, some truth. in the 
understanding that Christ here has taken over the place and 
role of the scriptures as Law" (Response to B. Lindars, "The 
Place of the Old Testament in the Formation of New Testament 
Theology," NTS 23 [1977] 69-70). 


58 indars, "The Place of the OT," 64. Wright, however, 
does find isolated nee ne of the literary genre of midrash 
in such texts as Gal 3:6-29 and Rom 4:1-25 (on Gen 15:6), Heb 
3:7-4:11 (on Psalm 95); see Midrask, 104, 11l. 


5I Borgen, "Response," 68, 72. 


EO commenting on. John 5:46, Borgen notes that the Evangelist 
and the Johannine community regarded the scriptures as valid 
Sources of the words and works of Jesus, together with the 
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gospel tradition received from the disciples ("Response,” 73 n. 
4). Goulder applies the term midrash (defined as "embroidery 
somewhat in the rabbinic manner, aimed at doctrinal reconcilia- 
tion and edification" [Mtdrash, 4; cf. p. 29]) to Matthew's 
rewriting of the authoritative tradition of Mark. 


Cluster, “Targum, Midrash," 63; cf. LeDéaut, "Apropos," 
276 n, 60. 


Geusiier, “Targum, Midrash," 44. LeDéaut considers that 
midrashic context remains as long as scriptural stimulus con~ 
tinues ("Apropos," 276 n. 60). Miller regards it as still cor- 
rect to refer to “midrashic tendencies and procedures" in the 
use of scripture, aven where such a literary unit as he de- 
scribes is not present. Compare Wright (Mtdraoh, 102-03; cf, 
115 n. 72)% he arguas that allusions to a biblical text must he 
strong and the biblical context maintained, if the work is to 
be classified as an example of the literary genre of midrash. 
He implies also that the allusions should be immediately recog- 
nizable (p. 130). 


63560 above, n. 60. 


Ei on the relation between midrash (defined broadly) and 
apocalyptic, see Bloch ("Midrash," 1276-78) and Miller ("Targum, 
Midrash," 46). It is pointed out that both midrash and apoca- 
lyptic in general actualize ancient prophecies and seek to uñ- 
ravel the mysteries of scripture, Both are concerned with past 
traditions for the sake of present and future needs. 


65, Scholem discusses the differences batwean rabbinic 
midrashim (expositions of biblical passages) and literature 
which is essentially description of "a genuine religious axpe- 
rience for which no sanction is sought in the Bible." He places 
the apocrypha and apocalyptic writings (along with the Hekhaloth 
texts) in the second category (Major Trends tn Jewtsh Myattotum 
[3rd ed.; New York: SChocken, 1973] 46). Wright (Midrash, 136- 
38) argues that the literary forms of midrash and apocalyptic 
may be combined in a given work (e.g., in Daniel 9 and ¢ Ezra 
12:10-38), depending on whether or not the discussion is for 
the sake of some biblical text. 


66 Patte makes the obvious and important point that we pro- 
ceed on the hypothesis that the authors of the pseudepigrapha 
used scripture according to a logic similar to that of classical 
Judaism, interpreting scripture by scripture and tallying dif- 
ferent texts by verbal similarities. But this is difficult to 
establish because we are for the most part dealing with trans- 
lations or translations of translations which at best will cover 
up the subtle hints that allow us to understand the mechanism 
of interpretations, “and at worst dismiss them, especially when 
the relationship with Scripture is no longer the concern of the 
translator" (Early Jewish Hermeneutics tn Palestine (Missoula, 
MT: Scholars, 1975} 140-41; cf. 172-75, 207). 


Olsanders, "From Isa. 61," 103. 
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68) epéaut, “Apropos,” 277, 


6? Literary dependency between two texts using the same 
midrashic tradition, or common dependence on a source, written 
or oral, is a further question. 


Tsee Cope's suggestions, p. 93 above, 


Nee Miller, "Midrash," 506, 


T? anders, “From Isa. 61," 76-77. Torah is considered as 
having distinctive life-giving power. See also idem, "“Adapt- 
able for Life: the Nature and Function of Canon," Magnalta Det: 
Tha Mighty Aata of God led. F. M. Cross, W. E. Lemke, P. D. 
Miller, Jr., Garden City: Doubleday, 1976) 531~60, 


3p, Hay ("NT Interpretation of tha OT,” IDB3up, 446) 
notes that “even where Christian authors cite the same OT texts, 
aach usually gives it a unique nuance of meaning. Shifts in 
application occur, although the development of these cannot be 
charted with much probability." 


Moone Dismantling and Reassembling of the Categories of 
New Testament Scholarship," Trajeactortea through Early Chria- 
ttantty (ed. J. M. Robinson and H. Koester; Philadelphia: For- 
tress, 1971) 11, 13-14, 16. 


Tsee W. E. Rast (Tradition Hiatory and the Old Taetamant 
(Philadelphia: Fortresa, 1972] 56) on the use of Jacob tradi- 
tions in Jos 12:2-6, and his discussion of "reactualization" of 
Exodus themes in Deutero-Isaiah and in the Deuteronomic history, 
of how meaning changes aa one work is incorporated into a 
larger and later complex, and of von Rad's “historical theology” 
(pp. 72-80). 


165. Lindars, New Testament Apologetic (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1961) 18. Without aceope ns R. Harris: testimonia 
theory, Lindars emphasizes the common background of exegesis 
shared by different NT authors (cf. 19, 263, 37 n. 1; also idem, 
"The Place of the OT," 62-63). Hay is less confident that 
stages of development can be charted (see above, n. 73). 


7l indars, VT Apologetic, 73. E. E. Ellis ("Midrash, 
Targum and New Testament Quotations," Neotestamentica et Semi- 
tiea fed. E. E. Ellis and Max Wilcox; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1969}) suggests that at least in some cases in the NT the use of 
an OT text ‘as a testimonium is dependent on a prior midrashic 
treatment of that text. 


78 one term "midrash pesher" is sometimes used in NT criti- 
cism to indicate an “actualized exegesis" considered different 
from rabbinic halakic or haggadic midrash (Lindars, NT Apologe- 
tic, 15). Some critics, however, are uncomfortable with this 
distinction (see M. Black, "The Christological Use of the Old 
Testament in the New Testament," NTS 18 [1971/2] 1). 
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79) indars, "The Place of the OT,” 66. Perrin, as will be 
seen, makes a sharp distinction between Jewish and Christian 
uses of the same texts to describe the exaltation of Enoch and 
the exaltation of Jesus, considering these uses to be "indepen- 
dent." His unstated presupposition for this judgment may be 
similar to Lindars' view. 


80norgen, "Response," 70, 74-75; see above, p. 97. He 
agrees with Lindars that the OT has been reevaluated, reinter- 
preted and transformed from the new center of allegiance to 


Jesus Christ. 
Bleo Coulder’s criticisms of Lindars (Mtdrash, 133-34). 


B20 further, below, introduction to Chapter VI, 


CHAPTER III 


IS MATT 28:18b AN ALLUSION TO 
THE SEPTUAGINT OF DAN 7:14? 


As we have seen, it is claimed by some critics that Matt 
28:18b alludes directly or indirectly (via Matt 11:27) to Dan 
7:14 LXX, Many have noticed the similarity as well between a 
proposed use of the Danielic text in Matt 28:18b, 11:27 par, 
anå John 3:34-35. Other critics deny the presence of an allu- 
ston in the Matthean final pericope, primarily on the grounds 
that (a) the Linguistic similarities between the passages are 
not sufficiently strong, (b) the concepts and/or the form of 
Daniel 7 differ too markedly from those of Matt 28:16-20, or 
(c) other supposedly clearer allusions to Dan 7:13-14 in Matthew 
indicate that the Evangelist. understood and used the OT passage 
in a way that is incompatible with its proposed use in Matt 28: 
18b. In this chapter, an-examination of the linguistic and 
conceptual affinities between the two texts, and a preliminary 
examination of the form of each will be undertaken. What I 
hope to show is that the similarities: between the texts do sup- 
port the. presence of an allusion. It will be suggested that 
the strong differences are clues to a radical reinterpretation, 
the meaning of which can be grasped from the perspective of a 
knowledge of the ambiguities and implications of Daniel 7 it- 
self and of its midrashic history. 


A. Linguistic Similarities Between the Two Texts 


It is a delicate task to decide whether a NT unit contains 
an OT allusion, especially if this allusion may be part of a 
covert (invisible) + or implicit? Midrash. The chief or at least 
initial clue is the extent of paraphrastic repetition of words 
and phrases of the OT text. There is, of course, no rule of 
thumb about the number of words or phrases required to make an 
allusion, nor can we tell by word count alone how close the 
evangelist intended to keep to the OT reference, whether his 
language was only colored by the OT, or even whether the 
Phraseology is deliberate or unconscious and only coincidental. 
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Whether a unit containing an allusion is a midrash (as I am us- 


ing this term) > is a question which demands deeper analysis. 


The Aramaic and Greek versions of Dan 7:13-14 are given 


below with Matt 28:16-20, 


MT: 


LXX: 


13. 


14, 


K372 ga MD myy 13 
my NOY Gzy Wap Rang razp-Dy AK) 
PNP VN IPA NYD KADs> promy-Ty) 
A3723 WB) 197% amy apy 14 
TAMPD) BY Naay RMD KAQMY 79) 
MTP) RPT OPY 197% 39y 
aup 87-7 ANAIVpA 


EXedpouv év dSoduate thic vuntdc xal (606 énl 
tay vewerAan toO obpavod oc uldéc dv8panou 
floxeto wal a narardc Anuendv naofiv xal ol 
napeotnKndétec napficoav abtG. l 


nal €6468n abt EEoucla nal ndvra tå Fun 
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Aatpevovoas xal À éEovola abrod éfEoudla 
atavios ttc oÔ uÀ áp nat ÀA Baoràeta 
abtod ric où u) odaph. 


Theodotion: > 


13. 


14. 


E8ewpovuv év Soduate thie vuntds nal C600 pera 
THY vewedAdv roð obpavod ac vidg dAvOpanoU 
éoxduevoc Av wal Ewe to nararcod tOv Anepdv 
Epoacev ual Evanrov adtod neoonvéxdn. 

xal abdtG Són À doy xal À tend xat À 
BaotAeta xal mavteg of aot ouat yAdcoar 
avt® SovActboovortv> À &Eovota adtod tEovola 
aldviog tic oÔ napeActoertat nal fh Baoctacia 
avtoO of SlrapSaprfoetar. 
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Matt 28:16-20: 


16. OL 6È €évbexa paontal énopeúðnoav elge thiv 
ParAtratav etg tÒ poc ot érdEato abtole ò ‘Ingong 

17. nal lLóvteg abdrdv npocexbvncayv ot 6 éS6totacav. 

18, xal npoceABin 6 'IngoUg EAdAnoev abtrofe Atyuwv 
*E660n wo. nica tEouala év otpavh ual énl yfic. 

19. nopeuvbévrtec oOv wabntedoate ndvta tå Edvn 
BantlCovrec adtote etg tÒ Svoua TOO narpdc wal 
TOO vlod wal toO åylou nveduatoc 

20. Etbdoxnovteg atobe tnpelv ndvia Boa évetrercaAduny 
Gulv xal (B00 tym ued" Oudw elut ndoag tdc Auéoac 
Ewo thc ouvtedelac toO alGvoc,. 


Matt 28:18-19 contains two worda and a phrase, or five 
worda, that are identical to Dan 7:14 LXX: #5468n, é¢Eougla and 
ndvta td favn.° The word order in Matt 28:18b and Dan 7:14 is 
identical: the aorist passive (€648n) is followed by the dative 
preposition (yo. in Matt 28:18b and aétG in Dan 7:14 LXX) and 
by the noun subject (tEoucta).! Furthermore, there is o triad 
in 7:13 LXX: the Ancient of Days, one like a son of man and 
those standing by (ol napeotnxdte¢) who ara angela. ® There is 
also in both the LXX and NT passages a repetition of the word 
naic: in Matthew n&oa éEougta (v. 18), ndvra tå E8vn (v. 19), 
ndvta Soa évetetAdunyv and ndoac rac Auépaç (v. 20); in Daniel 
ndvta ta &Ovn and ndoa ôa (v. 14). 

In addition, verbal similarities between two other LXX 
passages in Daniel and phrases in Matt 28:18 and 20 indicate 
that the book of Daniel is being thought of in Matt 28:18-20, 
and strengthen the possibility of an allusion to Dan 7:14 LXX 
in Matt 28:18b. Besides arguing for the presence of that allu- 
sion, Schlatter compares Matt 28:18 to Dan 4:14 LXX (= 4:17 MT), 
from which he thinks the use of nāc and the phrases év ovpavé 
and ént vrfic vfic stem. This passage in Daniel contains the 
words of the Watchers in King Nebuchadnezzar's dream: he is 
sentenced to insanity to the end that “he may know that the 
Lord of heaven has authority over all in heaven and upon earth, 
and whatever he wills he does in them" (Ewe &v yv@ tòv xdorov 
TOO obpavod éEovolav Exetv ndvrov tõv Ev tH ovPavG nal trav Ent 
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tic yfic al Soa dv An noret év abtot¢).” The double allusion 
to Dan 7:14 and 4:14 LXX produces in Matt 28:18 "a fine contrast 
between Nebuchadnezzar, divested of his authority, and the Son 
of Man, to whom all authority in heaven and on earth is given." 
The allusion to Dan 4:14 is also a way of emphasizing that the 


10 


power of Jesus is the power of God. 

Gundry claims further that in Matt 28:20, Matthew has re- 
tained his set formula, ovuvtéAera toO alGwoo (cf. 13:39, 40, 49; 
24:3), but prefixed the phrase ndoac rac hutpac to gain an allu- 
sion to Dan 12:13 LXX. In this passage the angel says to Dan- 
iel, "For there are still days and hours until the fulfillment 
of the end (4&vandAffpuory ouvredelac), but you will rost and stand 
in your glory at the end of tha days” (ouvréActav Äucpwv). 

Since these are the final words of the book of Daniel, they are 
especially appropriato for the ending of the book of Matthew. 
They hint, perhaps, that the cleven also will etand in their 
glory at the and. 


B. Conceptual and Formal Affinities 


The linguistic similarity between two texts is only the 
first indication of the presence of an allusion; a recognizable 
thought connection or imaginative resonance must also exist. 2 
In this case we find the following affinities. 

(1) Both passages in context speak of a transfer of power 
from a divine figure to a human or -quasi~human figure, after a 
struggle and victory. [In Daniel the one like a son of man re- 
ceives power after the fourth and most terrible beast from the 
sea has been destroyed (7:11) and the dominion of the rest of 
the beasts has been taken away (v. 12). In Matthew, Jesus who 
has risen from death speaks of having received all power (from 
God) . 1? 

(2) Both texts are claims that the transfer of authority 
has consequences for all nations. In Daniel all nations join 
with all heavenly beings (nāca &d£a, v. 14) 33 in worship or 
service (Aatpedovca) of the one like a son of man. In Matthew, 
all nations are to be made disciples of the risen Jesus. 

(3) It is possible that both scenes are. meant to be, in 
different ways, visions of heavenly realities. Dan 7:13 LXX 
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explicitly calls that scene a night vision (Spaua), and in con- 
tent it is a revelation made to the seer (as he lay in his bed, 
7:1) of an eschatological “event.” While in Matt 28:16-20 the 
word Opava is not used, aspects of the text suggest that the 
author is thinking of visionary experience, perhaps: in an apoca- 
lyptic mode. The appearance of Jesus is sudden, no description 
is given and no departure mentioned, and the scene takes place 
on the unidentified symbolic mountain, considered by some a 
typical site of revelation. The eleven are said to have seon 
Jesus (C6évtec), but this participle is ambiguous, and could 
denote physical or ecstatic sight, as wall as the reception of 
a revelation. $ What they see is Josus as translated into es- 
chatological existence.!? 

(4} Both scenes can be read as dealing with the eschato- 
logical event Chat is the beginning of the end of tha final 
kingdom. It is not clear in Daniel 7 that the time of evil 
beasts (whose lives have been prolonged, v. 12) is over before 
the transfer of power to the one like a son of man, nor that 
all bogin serving him (v. 14) immediately. That is, even in 
Daniel the final moment of history may not be picturea.?® In 
Matt 28:16-20, Jesus commissions the eleven for their histori- 
cal task and promises his presence “to the close of the age" 
when, it is implied, the kingdom will be consummated "in out- 
ward splendor. ”}? 

(5) There seems to be a relationship (if not strictly 
Speaking a parallelism) between the reception of "the kingdom 
and the dominion of the greatness of the kingdoms under the 
whole heaven" by the people of the holy ones of the Most High 
(Dan 7:27) and the reception of a commission by the disciples 
in the Matthean pericope. In both cases, the groups (people 
of the holy ones, the eleven) appear to be affected by the re- 
ception of. power by the individual (one like a son of man, risen 
risen Jesus) fe 

(6) In Daniel 7, the reception of power by the one like a 
son of man is immediately preceded by his coming “on the clouds 
of heaven” to the Ancient of Days, to whom he is presented, 
Presumably by angels (7:13).2? In Matthew it is implied that 
the handing over of "all power in heaven and on earth” to Jesus 
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was preceded by his movement in death and vindication into the 
full presence of God. In their respective contexts, that is, 
both Dan 7:14 and Matt 28:18 depend on the idea of a “heavenly 
directed parousia, "“° The Matthean text may intentionally 
evoke Dan 7:13, applying it to the resurrection of Jesus,*! 
apocalyptically understood as a translation into eschatological 
existence. If Matt 26:64 uses Dan 7:13 to speak of the resur- 
rection of Jesus (or, as Lindars puts it, of "the exaltation 
which the resurrection attests”) , 27 and not of an earthly 
directed parousia, the reader has been alerted to expect the 
allusion to Dan 7:14 in Matt 28:18, and to understand this 

scene as the appearance of the exalted Jesus. 

(7) Finally, the figures of the one like a son of man and 
the risen Jesus are depicted in Danicl and Matt 28:16-20 as 
human and more than human. ‘The one like a son of man appears 
abruptly, riding upon (én) the clouds of heaven and comes 
fearlessly into the divine presence in Dan 7:13; in the LXX of 
7:14 he is worshipped by every heavenly being (66Ea) . 2? The 
risen Jesus in the final Matthean pericope is apparently re- 
garded as the earthly teacher of the eleven (sea v, 20a); to 
him, however, belongs cosmic power and the power to be aternal- 
ly present to them (v. 20b). In addition, as “the Son," his 
name is joined in close association with the Father and the 
Spirit in the triadic phrase in verse 19b. 

Three further elements of Matt 28:16-20 link this passage 
with Son of Man material elsewhere in the Gospel. (i) The 
phrase ovuvtéAetag tod alSvoc (v. 20b) appears in the question 
in 24:3 ("What will be the sian of your coming and of the close 
of the age?") whose answer is climaxed in 24:30 ("...they will 
see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory"), and in 13:39-40 (the scene of final reaping 
by angels sent by the Son of Man). (2) The verb évréAAopar 
(Matt 28:20) is redactional at 17:9 ("As they were coming down 
from the mountain, Jesus commanded them, 'Tell no one the vision 
until the Son of Man is raised from the dead'"). (3) The phrase 
návra ta E8vn (28:19) appears in 25:32 (where all are gathered 
before the Son of Man for judgment). It is apparent that there 
is an intention to activate these Son of Man associations here 
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in the final pericope. This is further evidence in support of 
the presence of an allusion to Dan 7:14 in Matt 28:18. 


C. Differences Between the Texts 


It must be recognized as well that there are striking dif- 
ferences between Dan 7:14 and Matt 28:18 and their respective 
contexts. Some of these differences have been regarded as rea- 
sons to deny the presance of an allusion. 

(1) In Daniel 7 the account of the reception of power by 
the one like a son of man is told in the third person. The one 
like a son of man is himsalf silent (as are all the heavenly 
characters in thia scene with the exception of the angelic in- 
terpreter, v, 16). In Matt 28:16, Jesus speaks as the one who 
has received power. If he has taken over tha role of the one 
like a son of man, the role is no longer a passive one, but has 
an active dimension. In Daniel 7, the one like a son of man 
appears, coming on the clouds of heaven to the Ancient of Days 
to receive power and dominion, only after Daniel has seen the 
rising of four beasts from the wea, the enthronement of the 
Ancient of Days, the judgment and deatructicn of the fourth 
beast with its evil horn, and the removal of dominion from the 
other beasts. The one like a son of man is not said to par- 
ticipate in the judgment, nor do we see him initiating an ac- 
tive reign. In contrast, the risen Jesus in Matt 28:16-20 com- 
missions and sends forth his disciples and promises his presence. 

(2) Instead of one troubled seer as witness in Daniel 7, in 
Matthew the eleven witness the scene with mixed emotions, mixed 
levels of commitment (28:17). 

(3) Whereas Daniel establishes or strengthens the matter 
in his heart (7:28 LXX) and is told in the final chapter to 
"seal the book until the time of the end" (Ewe xarpod ouvtedelac, 
12:4 LXX), the disciples are instructed to (in effect) spread 
the news of their experience.74 

(4) All nations in Daniel will serve or worship (Aatpev- 
ovca) the man-like figure, and there is destruction of the 
fourth beast. In Matthew, all nations are to be made disciples 
9f the risen Jesus, and no mention is made of the destruction 
of opposing powers. 
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(5) It is sometimes claimed that the final Matthean peri- 
cope represents the turning away from an unsuccessful mission 
among the Jews to a concentration on the mission to the Gentiles, 
and a rejection of Israel. ‘That is, “all nations” in 28:19 is 
read as "all Gentiles,” excluding Israel. 2? Along these lines, 
the exaltation of Jesus is seen as indicating a loss for Israel, 
a message (although not a final one) of judgment on it and a 
removal of its prerogative .?° This reading of. the commission 
need not depend solely on the translation of E@voc in 28:19 as 
Gentiles, which has been shown by Meier to be {naccurate.*’ The 
much disputed question of the relationship between Matthaw's 
community and the synagogue is still an open one. But if the 
split had become definitive between these groups, and the above 
interpretation of Matt 28:16-20 a corroct one, the use of Daniel 
7 in the Matthean text would present a startling and direct con- 
tradiction to the apparent import of the Danielic passage. 
Written during the Maccabean revolution against the Gentile 
Seleucids, this work encourages resistance by the vision of 
Igrael triumphing over its enemies and recdiving an everlasting 
kingdom (7:27). But it must be noted that in the book of Daniel 
it is the true Israel, remaining faithful through the crisis, 
not the nation as a whole, which triumphs.’ 

(6) The scene in Matt 28:16-20 takes place on a (symbolic) 
mountain in Galilee, although elements of the scene indicate it 
was understood as a visionary experience. The scene in Daniel 7 
occurs apparently in the heavenly throne room, where “thrones 
were placed and one that was Ancient of Days took his seat” (7: 
9). The one like a son of man may be presumed to be enthroned, 
though this is not stated explicitly. He may perhaps have been 
imagined occupying one of the thrones mentioned in 7:9, or even 
as sharing the throne of the Ancient of Days, since he is given 
total dominion in 7:14.79 But the inferences that the readers 
were intended to draw are not clear. 79 No throne is mentioned, 
and there appears at first glance to be no enthronment imagery 
in Matt 28:16-20. It will be argued below, however, that the 
mountain in verse 16 may be a symbol of the throne of God. 

(7) In Dan 7:13 the one coming on the clouds is called “one 
like a son of man” (MT: WIN 133; LXX and Theodotion: a¢ vid¢ 
a&v8panov). Jesus is not called the Son of Man in Matt 28:16-20, 
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but simply “Jesus” in verse 16 and, apparently referring to him- 
self in verse 19b, "the Son.” Some scholars insist that no 
title is used of Jesus in this pericope, >} but many”? are of 

the opinion that the Kyrios title is implicit here. In contrast, 
Fuller and Kingsbury, as has been seen, find here an emphasis on 
Jesus as Son. Lohmeyer and Fuller consider this an instance of 
the devolopment of the Son of Man title into Son (of Goa). 7? 

For. T&dt, the absence of the title Son of Man indicates that 
thera ís no intention to allude to the "concept" of the Son of 
Man. He recognizes, however, the presence of.an allusion to 

Dan 7:14 in the idea of enthronement. °4 It must be mentioned 
here that it is becoming increasingly clear that scholars can 

no longer take fer granted that there existed in pre-NT times a 
clear "concept" of the Son of Man or evon the “title” Son of 
Man. 2? The absence of the concept and title from Matt 28:16-20, 
then, need not be regarded as an indication of the absence of 

an alluston to Dan 7:14. But the absence of the designation 
does mean, even if there is an allusion, that we cannot be eer- 
tatn that in this scene Matthew thinks of Jesus as the Son of 
Man. The other two membors of the triads in Dan 7:13 LXX and 
Matt 28:19b are titled differently. In place of the Ancient of 
Days, in the latter text there is the Father, and in place of 
the bystanders (angels) there is the Holy Spirit. 

(8) Again, with regard to the one like a son of man of Dan 
7:13-14, this figure has an important and essential relationship 
to the (people of the) holy ones of the Most High, mentioned in 
verses. 18, 21-22, 25, 27. The main vision of Daniel 7? extends 
from verses 1-14; here the one like a son of man is presented 
to the Ancient of Days and receives power and dominion. An in- 
terpretation is given in verses 17-18, in which the four beasts 
from the sea are explicitly identified as four kings, and it is 
Said that “the holy ones of the Most High shall receive the 
kingdom and possess the kingdom for ever, for ever and ever.” 
When the vision is further elaborated in verses 19-22, there is 
Mention of the last horn making war with the holy ones and pre- 
Vailing over them "until the Ancient of Days came, and judgment 
was given for the holy ones of the Most High, and the time came 
when the holy ones received the kingdom." This part of the 
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vision is interpreted in verses 23-27, where the reader is told 
that the horn “will wear out the holy ones of the Most High... 
and they shall be given into his hand for a time, two times and 
half a time” (v. 25). But after the court sits in judgment and 
the dominion of the horn is destroyed, total dominion under 
heaven will be given “tothe people of the holy ones of the Most 
High" (v. 27). The one like a son of man, then, is not men- 
tioned except in verses 13-14. The relationship of this figure 
to the “holy ones" and the intorpretation of that term (q°g5 7p) 
are highly disputed pointa. Somo scholars claim that the one 
like a son of man is a symbol of the “paople of the holy ones” 
{angels or faithful Jews, or eschatological Israel in communion 
with the angels), others that ha is an individual (human or an= 
gelic) representative or leader of this group, and/or a "“col- 
lective person. "°° 

But the risen Jesus who appears in Matt 28:16-20 is not a 
symbol, but a human (transcendent) person with an earthly his- 
tory. There is also no clear indication in this text that he 
is understood as a representative or as a corporate or collec- 
tive person, or that the title “the Son" in verse 19b is so 
understood. The only aspect of the passage that gives us some 
pause concerning this point is that all nations are to be bap- 
tized “into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit." Does this mean that the risen Jesus as "Son" has 
become an inclusive personality into whom his disciples can be 
somehow incorporated by baptism? 

(9) The triad occurs in Daniel 7 in the context of judg- 
ment, followed by transfer of authority. In Matt 28:19b, how- 
ever, the triad is connected with the command to baptize, predi- 
cated on the risen one's prior reception of authority. No ref- 
erence is made to judgment. What relationship, if any, is un- 
derstood to exist between judgment and baptism? 


(10) It has been suggested above?’ that Dan 7:13 may be 


presupposed by Matt 28:16-20. The coming on the clouds of 
heaven of one like a son of man to the Ancient of Days would 
then have been taken as away of describing the resurrection- 
exaltation as a kind of translation or ascent (similar to Acts 


1:9 i j 
but with no interlude between resurrection and ascension). 
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In Daniel 7, however, the one like a son of man is not said to 
rise from earth to the heavenly court. Some have argued that he 
seems to be already in the heavenly realm, and to come "wafting 
38 We must ask if Matt 28:16-20 (which 
seems to presuppose the exaltation of Jesus from earth to 


across the heavens." 


heaven) is indirect evidence of a reading of Dan 7:13 that 
supplements that text with or understands it in the light of 
traditions concerning the translations of individuals like 
Elijah or Enoch, °° 

(11) The theme of the eternity and indestructability of 
tha kingdom in Daniel is absant from Matt 28:16-20, replaced 
perhaps by the theme of the constant presence of Jesus with the 
eleven “to the close of the age” (v, 20b). Tha term "kingdom" 
does not appear in this final pericopa nor does the idea of sub- 
jects; instead, we find emphasis on disciple-making, which im- 
plies the aim of creating a kind of worldwide "school." The 
risen one appears not as a king but as a master, ovon a master- 
teacher (v. 20a), a kind of wisdom figure. 

(12) In Daniel subjugation to the one like a son of man 
41 tn 
coordination with the transfer of power. In Matthew, hoever, a 


seems to be effected miraculously, perhaps automatically, 


further stage is clearly envisioned between the giving of power 
and the effect this is to have on all nations: that of a mission 
of the eleven. 

(13) The focus of attention in the two scenes is different. 
In Dan 7:13-14 it is on the coming of the one like a son of man 
to the Ancient. of Days, and on the transfer of power and the 
eternality of the kingdom. In Matthew the reception of power 
is an already accomplished fact, an event which has taken place 
before the final scene begins. Focus is seen by most to be on 
the commission of the eleven, on the universal extent and even 
Shared nature of authority. $? Two further points merit greater 
attention. 

(14) It has been argued that the form of Dan 7:13-14 and 
that of Matt 28:16-20 are different. The former is considered 
by some an enthronement scene with three elements: (a) enthrone- 
Ment, conferral of supreme authority; (b) presentation and 
Proclamation of the one so authorized; (c) acclamation, recogni- 
tion by all peoples of the bestowal of these qualities.4? Other 
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critics, looking at the broader context of Dan 7:9-14 or chap- 
ter 7 as a whole, find here an adaptation of an ANE ritual pat- 
tern of enthronement following conflict and victory over cosmic 
enemies. This pattern is found in OT psalms which speak of the 
enthronement of the Davidic king, especially Psalms 2 and 7, 
and in texts such as Zechariah g,44 Daniel 7, it ia argued, is 
based on a Canaanite enthronement scene, the tradition of which 
has perhaps been transmitted in the royal cult at Jerusalem, 
and after the exile in folk or learned circles, *” 

Only two NT critics, Jeremtas and Michel, have suggested 
that Matt 28:18-20 is cloarly patterned on the ritual of royal 
enthronement or “triple action coronation."*° According to 
this approach, as Meter points out, “the most important point 
in the pericope is not the missionary charge in itself, but 
rather the idea of the enthronement or exaltation of the Son of 
Man, "4? in spite of the fact that no throne is mentioned. How- 
ever, the three acts of the enthronement ritual’? are not really 
present in Matt 28:16-20. There is no enthronement proper or 
conferral of power’? narrated in the present tense, and no ac- 
clamation. Rather, there are elements basic to the text which 
do not fit this pattern: (a) the coming of the eleven to the 
mountains °° (b) the commission (vv. 19-20a) and (c) the promise 
of presence (v. 20b). Moreover, the commission is at least aa 
central to the text as the idea of (past) exaltation.>+ 

Most scholars now argue that the primary interest of the 
passage is in the commission, not in enthronement. >“ The cłos- 
est OT example of the form of this passage is considered by 
some to be 2 Chron 36:23 (the royal decree of Cyrus, a variant 
of the messenger form) >> or accounts of the commissioning of 
individuals. °4 

Of. special interest is Hubbard's treatment, which it is 
important to detail at this point. He argues that Matt 28:16-20 
conforms to the structure of a "Hebrew Bible Commissioning Gat- 
tung,” such as is found in at least twenty-nine passages in the 
OT (including Gen 11:28-30; 12:1l-4a; 28:10-22; Exod 3:1-4:16; 
Josh 1:ł-1L; Jer 1:1-10; Isaiah 6; Ezek 1:1-3:15; 1 Chr 22:1-16)- 
This form has the following seven elements: 

l. circumstantial introduction 

2. confrontation between the commissioner and commissioned 
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- reaction to the presence of deity 
- commission proper 

- protest at the commission 

.’ reassurance from the deity 


way KH WwW &2 u 


Š conclusion: ” 


Hubbard finds this form in Matt 28:16-20, although the fifth 
and seventh items are omitted, and the confrontation is in two 
stages: 

l, introduction: verse 16 

2. confrontations verse 17a 

3. reaction: verse 17b 

2. confrontation: verse 18 

4. commission: versos 19-20a 


6. reassurance: verse 20b.>° 


There are two problems with Hubbard's proposed solution to 
the question of the form of Matt 28:16-20. (a) The supposed 
commisaioning-Gattung is too broad and lacks specificity. It 
could be applied to a number of other OT and NT texts, and is 
not distinctively different from the. more general Gattung of 
theophany or angelophany.°” (b) Since the Gattung is so broad, 
it is of little help toward understanding the post-resurrectional 
epiphany. Verse l8b does not fit the Gattung. Hubbard makes it 
the second half of the confrontation, which is split in two by 
the reaction; but this split-confrontation is found nowhere else 
in the OT parallels. It cannot be thought of as a sel f-assevera- 
tion, 2 as. it is really the declaration of the past act of en- 
thronement, the resurrection, which is the basis of the present 
commands. >? 

Neither the enthronement~hym pattern, then, nor the com- 
missioning Gattung fits Matt 28:16-20 perfectly. This. leads 
some critits to conclude that the proper form-critical category 
has not yet been proposed for this pericope. Others conclude 
that no Gattung (dealing with the typical) can be satisfactory, 
because the pericope is sut generts and idiosyncratic, defying 
the labels of form criticism. °? In line with the discussion 
here, no clear association has been yet shown to exist between 
the form of Daniel 7 and the form of Matt 28:16-20, and this may 
argue against the presence of an allusion to Dan 7:14 LXX in 
Matt 28:18b. 
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In the following chapters, however, we will take a closer 
look form-critically at Daniel 7 and at Matt 28:16-20. It will 
be proposed that Daniel 7 is not simply an enthronement scene, 
but a "throne-theophany commission" of an apocalyptic secer., An 
analysis of the Matthean passage on the basis of an understand- 
ing of its symbolism and traditional associations shows that 
this pericope also is a “(throne)-theophany commission” of the 
disciple. Tho Danielic text may have been used in connection 
with the mission of the disciples because the idea that the 
sight of the risen Jesus {is an cnsential part of what consti- 
tutes a person an apontle is very similar to--and drawn from-- 
the OT idea that a vision of tha heavonly court constituted a 
paerrnon a prophet?! or sear. In the context of the allusion, 
the ncene in Matthew'a final pericope is understood as the 
Bight of the risen Jesus in the heavenly court, Vision and 
comminnion belong together, Porm-critically, then, it will be 
argued that Daniel 7 and Matt 28:16-20 are closely related. The 
case is strengthened for the presence of the Danielic allusion 
in Matt 28:18b. 

(15) Finally, concluding the list of objections to the 
preseneo of the allusion, it has been argued that if Dan 7:14 is 
is read as an eschatological prediction, Matt 28:18 cannot be 
considered its accomplishment. This is so because in the Gospel 
of Matthew, some claim, there is found only one interpretation 
of Dan 7:13-14, and this is a parousia interpretation. The 
prophecy is regarded as fulfilled only by the parousia, when the 
Son of Man to come back to earth on the clouds. This is an 
object of hope for Matthew, and therefore inadequate to account 
for 28:16-20, the situation of which is pre-parousia. °* This 
view is in contrast to the insistence of Hartman and others that 
Matthew has various ways of interpreting the Danielic text. °3 
Meier remarks that a priori such an either/or approach (either 
a parousia use or no use of Dan 7:13-14) leaves no room for 
Matthew's use of Daniel in a new, creative way. 6s It also rules 
out without examination the possibility of use in Matt 28:18 of 
a tradition at variance with his other uses of Dan 7:13-14. 

Some scholars, on the other hand, see in Matt 28:16-20 a 
proleptic or pre~parousia scene. The implication of the passage 
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is seen by Jeremias to be that "with the death and resurrection 
of Jesus the eschatological hour has arrivea."°? The meaning 

of the scene is that in the resurrection the prophecy that the 
Son of Man would be enthroned as ruler of the world has been 
fulfilled. The idea that the resurrection of Jesus was his en- 
thronement echoes the immediate impression made by the Easter 
events. The disciples axperienced the resurrection not as a 
unique mighty act of God in the course of history (although this 
is how it was later interpreted), but as the dawn of the escha- 
ton, the definitive turning point, the beginning of the new age, 
the hour of Christ's entry into his reign. The disciples “wera 
witnesses of his entry into glory. In other words, thay expert- 
anaad the parousta, “°° For Puller, Matt 28:18 reprosentsa not 
the immadiata imprassion of the disciples, but thé later church's 
reflection. He argues that hera wo can sea the shift of Son of 
Man Christology from the parousia to the oxaltation.°! 

This question is further complicated by the viawa of Hahn 
and Tédt. Hahn insista that because Matt 28:19-20 is about ox- 
altation (which he understands as "lordship over heaven and 
earth" and closely connected with the Hellenist Jewish Christian 
view of Jesus as Kyrios) ÎS and because axaltation is rarely con- 
nected with the Son of Man (parousia) concept, 6? the primary OT 
reference in Matt 28:18 is not Dan 7:14. Tödt, as has been 
seen, believes that something of the idea-cluster or gestalt of 
Dan 7:13~14 is present in Matt 28:18: this is the concept of 
enthronement. But in addition, he says, the Matthean text con- 
tains the concept of exaltation, defined "not as the act of en- 
thronement by which the Son of Man is given the authority of 
co-regent with God, but as the state of exaltation in the 


lengthening period before the parousia.*/° 


The concept of ex- 
altation did not evolve directly from the "Son of Man concept" 
and in fact is not connected with it in the Synoptics. 

Tödt considers Luke 22:69 (where it is presupposed that the 
Son of Man exists in a state of exaltation, remaining with God 
during the post-Easter period) the only exception to this state- 
ment, and a specifically Lukan interpretation rather than a 
separate tradition. Here "the concept of exaltation has been 


adopted from a sphere of Christological cognition which is not 
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immediately connected with the Son of Man concept,” but with 
the title and concept of Kyrion, 7+ Matt 28:18. is interpreted 
as an expression of Jesus os Kyrios, only along the lines of 
the Lukan (not the Matthean) understanding of that title. In 
this sense, Luke 22:69 and Matt 28:18 are similar, but in Luke 
22:69 the “original meaning of the designation Son of Man" has 
not been obscured by the concept of exaltation, as it has bean 
in Matt 28:18. 1 Töðt also claims that the "title and concept” 
of Son of Man always carry for Matthew the ideas of parousia 
and coming judge of the world, both of which ideas aro missing 
in Matt 28:16=20. 3 For Tödt, then, if there is an allusion to 


Dan 7:14 in Matt 28:18, °° it is. extremely weak and all but 


overpowered. ? 

This brief survey of some opinions concerning the question 
of whether or not Matt 26:18 can be-considered the ful filiment 
of Dan 7:13-14 indicates that there is need for greater. tormi- 
nological clarity. The word “exaltation” is being used in this 
discussion in different senses. Fuller following Hahn dofines 
exaltation (Erkdhung) as a term denoting enthronization as 
Kyrios and Christ at the ascension, followed by active rule 
until the parousia. 7° This {s distinguished from assumption 
(Entritckung) or translation,. which is considered the view of 
the earliest community: that Jesus was conan ae to heaven like 
Elijah and like Moses in later apocalyptic,” T ana was waiting 
in a state of inactivity until his manifestation as Christ at 
the parousia. 7% By "inactivity" Fuller means “not conceived as 
reigning"; no attempt is made to evaluate the present status, 
dignity or function of the risen one. ”? Again following Hahn, 
Fuller further distinguishes between assumption and ascension. 
In the former term, resurrection and assumption from the grave 
are hardly distinguishable (see Acts 3:20-21). In the latter, 
assumption is separated from resurrection and is an event sub- 
sequent to resurrection. 9? Elijah or Enoch typology is used in 
the. NT` ‘for both assumption (cf. Luke 9:51; L Pet 3:23-24; Heb 
4:14; 1 Tim 3:16) and ascension (cf. Acts 1:2, 9, 1l; Luke 24: 
Slbs Mark 16:19; Rev 11:12) .8 

Two objections must be raised concerning these distinctions? 
(a) Matt 28:18 cannot be seen to be about the exaltation of 
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Jesus, so defined, since there is no indication in the final 
Matthean pericope or in 28:9-10 that Jesus is conceived of as 
having been enthroned at his ascension (not assumption). The 
indication, rather, is that he is thought of as having been as- 
sumed from the grave; there is no interval between resurrection 
and ascension, 8? (b) The apocryphal and intertestamental Lit- 
erature indicates that the figures regarded as assumed or trans- 
lated into heaven were. not thought of as inactive. Elijah was 
known as the helper of those in need (Mark 15:35-36), flying 
down to earth from Paradise. (1 Enooh 89:52; 87:3). “No place is 
too distant nor is any means left unused for the protection of 
innocence, the saving of the righteous, the healing of the sick, 
the ostablishment of peace and the giving of consolation and 
admonition. "83 The functions allotted to Plijah in the heavenly 
world include that of soul-bearer (Sir 4a121)..°4 He was not, 
however, conceived of as. reigning, as far as we know. 

Enoch is presented in Jubtiéeo as a scribe, writing down in 
Eden the condemnation and judgment of the world (4:23-24; 
10:17) 85 and functioning as priest in the mountain sanctuary 
(4:25). He is available for consultation by his son Methuselah 
(1 Enoch 106); Furthermore, there tə evidence that he was 
thought of as reigning. Wis 2:7-8 speaks of the souls of the 
righteous, modeled in part on Enoch, 8? as destined. to. govern 
nations and rule over peoples "in the time of their visitation." 
These have been exalted to the ranks of the. angelic attendants 
in the heavenly court, and have ruling functions. 98 In 2 Enoch 
22, the translated Enoch is clothed with the garments of God's 
glory, given heavenly books and initiated into. heavenly secrets. 
Although the traditions in the last work mentioned may be later 
than the NT, the insistence in Ascension of Isaiah 9:6 that 
Enoch's translation is not fully consummated until Christ's com- 
ing”? may testify indirectly to thë fact that traditions of 
Enoch ruling?! were prevalent in the first century.?* Assump~ 
tion or translation to heaven, then, can be thought to have 
involved installation in a position of power, an act of enthrone~ 
ment. This sort of exaltation to authority should not sharply 
be distinguished from assumption. The assumed-exalted Jesus 
seems to be speaking in Matt 28:18-20.7° 


89 
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In this present work, the term exaltation will be used to 
mean reception of power in heaven. This may involve implicit 
or explicit enthronization. The terms assumption, translation 
and ascent will refer to the movement of a figure from earth to 
heaven, whether or not the death of the figure is said to have 
occurred and whether the body or only the soul or spirit is 
thought to be involved. Ascension will refer to the event of 
bodily assumption considered distinct from and following the 
resurrection of that body. Matt 28:16-20 concerns tho exalta- 
tion of Jesus and seems to imply his bodily assumption. He is 
not described here as ruling in a political or military sense, 
but as ruling in the sense of commanding to the misstonary 
task, The impression givan by verse 20b is of Jesus as a sort 
of co-worker with the eleven, The phrase “to the close of the 
ago" indicates that the task ia limited. 

To summarize, in point (15) we have examined arguments 
that Matt 28:18b cannot be considered an allusion to Dan 7:14 
(or cannot be considered a strong allusion} because (a) the 
Matthean text does not fulfill the vision of Daniel 7, (b) is 
out of line with the other Matthean interpretations of that OT 
text, and/or (c) involves the idea of Jesus’ exaltation which 
is not linked elsewhere in the Synoptics or rarely linked any- 
where in the NT with "the Son of Man concept." But several 
Synoptic Son of Man texts do have to do with exaltation as cde- 
fined here and as this concept appears in Matt 28:16-26. As 
Tédt admits, there is an exalted Son of Man in Luke 22:69 and 
Acts 7:56.79 Matt 13:37-43 presents the Son of Man working in 
the world (ò udouoc) and exercising the function of “raising up 
sons of the kingdom." The reference seems to be to his minis- 
try between Easter and the parousia.?” It may be true that 
Matthew's primary interest in the term Son of Man has to do with 
96 and that the term (not 
used in 28:16-20) is only marginally significant to him as a 
vehicle for setting forth the post-Easter activity of Jesus. 
But this is not a convincing argument against the presence of an 
allusion in 28:18b, an allusion which may be part of a tradi- 
tional unit. At this point in our investigation, we can only 
say that the similarities among Luke 22:69; Acts 7:56; Matt 


its associations with the parousia, 
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13:37-43 and 28:18 strongly suggest that they are related in an 
exegetical tradition that interpreted Dan 7:13-14 as a descrip- 
tion of assumption-exaltation, not of the parousia. Closer 
analysis of other NT uses of Dan 7:13-14 will show that several 
other NT texts also belong to this general tradition.” 


D, Conclusion 


The línguistic anå conceptual affinities between Dan 7:14 
LXX and Matt 28:18b and their respective contexts are strong. 
Of the fifteen differences between the texts which have been 
examined, some may be theoretically explained in terms of re- 
interpretation and adaptation. Others are only apparent differ- 
ences which do not stand up under close scrutiny. My conclusion 
is that the allusion is indeed present and significant, but I 
shall keap in mind that all ara not convinced. What has been 
achiaved here is probability concerning the presence of the 
allusion, but not certainty. Dan 7:14, in my opinion, has 
probably been considered fulfilled, partly or proleptically,?® 
and thought to provide an understanding of the resurrection of 
Jesus and of his present status in the heavenly realm and with 
the eleven. This text appears also to have been used to pre- 
sent a vision of the future in terms of task and goal. 

Still, the differencea between the two texts cannot be 
minimized, Zumstein argues that Dan 7:14 has been so reinter~ 
preted that it is no longer a valid point of departure for 
elucidating Matt 28:16-20.°” My claim here is slightly differ- 
ent: that Daniel 7 is only a point of departure. Understanding 
of reinterpretation and adaptation must be based first of all 
on a grasp of the ambiguities and theological dimensions of 
Daniel 7, which will be examined in the following chapter. 
Second, knowedge of the pre-Christian midrashic history of that 
text, as far as that can be recovered, is necessary in order to 
determine which traditional elements, if any, may have influ- 
enced the Matthean text. Third, a close examination of NT texts 
which allude to or cite Dan 7:13-14, showing the wide range of 
uses to which this passage was put, can help us to place Matt 
28:18b in proper perspective, and approach from another angle 
the guestion of tradition and redaction in the final pericope. 
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The primary focus in this work is on the triad, as it develops 
(according to the theory presented here) from Daniel 7 to Matt 


28:19b. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER III 


1 see M. Gertner, "“Midrashim in the New Testament,” JSS 7 
(1962) 268-69. The form of a covert midrash is usually that of 
a concise paraphrase or an expanded paraphrastic composition. 


2g. E. Ellis, in dependence on Gertner, classifies midrashim 
as either implicit (i.e., an interpretive paraphrase of an OT 
text) or explicit (i.e., the lemma [a cited OT text] plus com- 
mentary). See his "Midrash, Targum and NT Quotations,” 62. 
It is not clear whether the covert or implicit midrashim are 
examplos of (a) the tendency of OT quotes to fade in transmis- 
sion (see p. 69 n, 44, where Ellin cites Luke 20:9; 20:20 [cf£. 
12:53] with Markan parallels as axamples of this phenomenon) or 
(b) of early allusions evoking a whole passage in a period be- 
fore the church's interpretation was contested and more exact 
reference to the OT passage required (cf. Lindara, NH? Apoltoge- 
tte, 19). 


3g00 above, pp. 97-98. 


‘there are two fully extant Greek forms of Daniel, the LXX 
and the so-called Theodotion. The complete text of the LXX is 
now found in only two witnesses: Codex 88 (Rahlfs) and the 
Syrohexaplar; most of the LXX form is also found in the third 
century A.D. Chester Beatty-Cologne Papyrus 967. The LXX of 
Daniel originated around 100 B.C. in Egypt. The reason for the 
extreme scarcity of witnesses to thia form is that in. the 
second or third centuries A.D. the Christian church replaced it 
with the so-called Theodotion in MSS of the LXX. 


> theodotion-Daniel is considered by Di Lella to be a fresh 
translation of the Hebrew and Aramaic of Daniel, produced in a 
Jewish community of Palestine or Asia Minor by a scholar who 
was disturbed by the fact that the LXX of Daniel was at times 
-_less than accurate in relation to the Hebrew and Aramaic. As 
phrases from Theodotion-Daniel (as well as from the LXX form 
and from at least one other Greek translation which is no longer 
extant) appear in the NT, this translation was probably made in 
the first century B.C., and simply incorporated as is into the 
later Theodotion recension of the second century A.D. (A. A. 
DiLella and L. F. Hartman, The Book of Dantel [AB 23; Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1978} 77-82). 


Seach of these is a common element in the LXX, €669 ap- 
pearing twenty-seven times (including four times in Daniel; com- 
Pare twelve times in $ Daniel), éEovgla appearing seventy-two 
times (twenty-four times in Daniel; compare eleven times in 9 
Daniel), and névta tà ESvn eighty-four times (five times in 
Daniel; compare one time in 9 Daniel). In no other text besides 
Dan 7:14 LXX do these three elements appear together. The only 
other text of any interest as an alternate source of a possible 
allusion in Matt 28:18 is Sir 17:2: "he gave to them (human be- 
ings) few days, a limited time, but granted them authority over 
the things upon it (the earth) (...nat ESunev abrolc eEavolav 
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tav én’ abthc)." But Dan 7:14 LXZ is a far more probable source 
than this passage. 


contrast Theodotion: xal abt ¢666n A oxh. 


Bog. Luke 1:19 which speaks of Gabriel as one "who stands 
before (naopcatnuac Evanriov) God.” 


ae Schlatter, Der Fvangalint Matthtua (2nd ed.; Stutt- 
gart, 1948) 798, cited by R. H. Gundry, Tha Wee of tha Old Tee- 
tament tn St. Matthew's Ganpel (Leiden: Brill, 1967) 5. 


lO cundry, Tha ua of tha OT, 5. 


11 S60 David M, Hay, Glory at tha Ktght Hand (New York: 
Abingdon, 1973) 17. 


lêg, Malina makes the point that Matthew does not say why 
Jesus now has the ability to exercine full authority, why this 
authority was received from God. fut the terminology in 26:18 
indicates that "this authority deriven from victory under God's 
acgis....It ig not Jesus specifically as risen Lord who speaks 
in the text, but Jesus as victorious wielder of authority. That 
Jesus can and does now wield authority might perhaps serve to 
prove he has been raised. Yet, formally speaking, Matthew does 
not seem to view Jesus as the resurrected one, but as the vic- 
torious one, the one wielding fullness of authority deriving 
from victory" ("Literary Structure,” 101). It is more accurate 
to say that Matt 28:18 indicates the resurrection was here uñ- 
derstood ao a victory. 


13che term &6€a is used of the heavenly radiance but also 
of angelic beings who possess this radiance (see BAG, 203). 


14g, Fuller, Resurrection Narrattves, 31 (on tdoaxa, 
l Cor 9:1) ° 


l5schweizer is of the opinion that the tradition spoke of 
a heavenly appearance, but that Matthew inserted tha Matthean 
idiom "Jesus drew near (npoogceàDùv) and spoke to them." This 
insertion connotes Jesus' coming to the aid of those who doubt 
and is taken by Schweizer as (admittedly faint) evidence that 
for Matthew Jesus is not here speaking from heaven but walking 
the earth. However, only twice is the verb npogépxonat applied 
to Jesus in Matthew: here and in 17:7 which is Matthean redac- 
tion of the transfiguration scene (cf. Hubbard, Matthean Redac- 
tton, 77-78). This and other strong parallels between the 
transfiguration and the final commission indicate that Matthew 
intended the latter to be reminiscent of the former, not neces- 
sarily that he wanted 28:16-20 to be thought of as an earthbound 
experience, The transfiguration scene is called a vision 
(Spaya) in 17:9. 


té The vision of Daniel 7 may have been understood as the 
initiation of a process: the power given would result in the 
recognition of that power; the service of all peoples is 
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probably not pictured as happening at the moment of the transfer 
of power. N. W, Porteous (Dantel [{Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1965) 111) is certainly correct, however, that when he says in 
the author's mind the celestial event is “virtually accom- 
plished.” 


Lies ngsbury, Matthew, 140. 


18 500 below, however, for discussion of the complicated 
problem of the identity of the one like a son of man, and the 
relationship of this figure to the holy ones (Dan 7:18, 21-22, 
25, 27). 

lIin the MT, the verb mip is active, but the passive 
is the correct translation of the Aramaic idiom, which occurs 
olsewhere in Nantel (23:13, 18, 30; 3:43 414, 13, 22, 28; 7:5, 
12). Cf. DilLella, Dantel, 102 n. 242. R. H. Charles notes that 
the LXX of Dan 7:13 (ol napcotnudétec napfoav abt). presupposes 
a differant Aramaic text: Mnp 339P KNKP (“they that stood 
by drew near before him"). The ones standing by in 7:16 and the 
tens of thousands in 7:10 seam to be an order of angels in im- 
mediate attendance on the Ancient of Days. Charles remarks that 
if we insert NM YPKP before "NIpIP in the MT, "we could interpret 
this class of angels as a like order in attendance on ‘the one 
like unto a son of man,.'"’ The text would then run: %MINTIP KOXP 
AIPA, reading the verb as active not passive ("they that stood 
before him [the ong like a son of man) brought him near [to the 
Ancient of Days}]"). The force that draws or propels tha one like 
a son of man into the divine presenca, then, is his angelic escort 
or attendants (Charles, A Crittaal and Exegettoal Commentary on 
the Book of Dantel {Oxfords Clarendon, 1929) 187). Jeffery un- 
derstands the LXX to mean that attendants by the throne of the 
Ancient of Days bring the one like a son of man near; but the MT 
without emendation he says means that certain angelic attendants 
who came in the clouds with the one like a son of man bring him 
near (A, Jeffery, "The Book of Daniel,” If, 6.461). The idea of an 
angelic escort of the one like a son of man may be related to a 
proposed Canaanite connection (which will be examined below) be~ 
tween angels and clouds. 

20 one phrase is that of Lars Hartman ("Scriptural Exegesis 
in the Gospel of Matthew and the Problem of Communication," in 
L'Evangile eelon Matthieu fed. M. Didier; Gembloux: Duculot, 
1972) 143). See J. Jeremias (NT Theology, 310) for the opinion 
that the ingressive aorist €6d68n in Matt 28:18 echoes the con- 
hection between resurrection and entry into reign. Those as- 
pects of Matt, 28:16-20 which lead us to understand it as a vi- 
Sion imply that Jesus has been transferred to heaven. This 
hovement may have been imagined in terms of Dan 7:13, as a 
translation or ascent (cf. Acts 1:9). 
2liartman thinks such an interpretation of Dan 7:13-14 was 
in Matthew's mind here and also in Matt 26:64 (par. Mark 14:62) 
and is also present in Acts 1:9, in the Similitudes and in 
4 Esra. In contrast to this ancient heavenly-directed interpre- 
tation, the more customary parousia interpretation appears in 
Matt 24:30. Matthew, therefore, according to Hartman, has 
Various ways of interpreting Dan 7:13-14. "Presumably the 
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apocalyptic imagery of Daniel 7 was felt to be semantically 
open-~-as is that of many other apocalyptic texts--so that it 
had an impressionistic function rather than a descriptive one; 
this may favor a variety of interpretations" (Hartman, "Scrip- 
tural Exegesis,” 146; cf. 144). 


225. Lindars, "The Apocalyptic Myth and the Death of 
Christ,” 8JRL 57 (1974/5) 368. 


235ce above, p. 132 n. 13. 


24 in P. D. Hanson's terms, there is in Matthew a roin- 
statement of the tension, which he finds to some extent absent 
in Daniel, between vision and reality (cf. "Old Testament 
Apocalyptic Reaxamined,” Iné 25 [1971} 459-60, 464; this is a 
discussion of the differencas betweon Isaiah and Daniel on this 
point. Cf. also Hanson, "Prolegomeana to the Study of Jawlsh 
Apocalyptic,” Maynalta Det, 407). 


i 
2309 Hare and Harrington, "Make Disciplas,” 359-69. 


26500, for example, Bornkamm ("Risen Lord,” 217 n. 48) 
agreeing with R. Hummol (Die Auseinandernetaung sutechan Kirohe 
und Judentum im Matth&uo-avangelium (München: Chr. Kaiser, 
1963} 142). 


2Tyeter, "Nations or Gentiles,” 94-102. 


28 che. term "the true Israel" is applied to the figure of 
the one Like a son of man by E. W. Heaton (The Book of Daniel. 
(London: SCM, 1956} 186). The kingdom is not given to the na- 
tion of Israel, but to a remnant; some among the nation are 
"men of violence" (Dan 11:14), those who forsake and violate 
the holy covenant (11:30, 32; cf. the term napdvopot in 1 Macc 
1:11). The expression used to describe these people in Dan 
11:32a (m pwn) is found in 10M 1:2 to designate the rene- 
gade Hellenizers (Hartman and DiLella, Daniel, 299). Only 
those whose names are found in the book are delivered in 12:1; 
only some awaken to everlasting life in 12:2. 


22 it has been argued that the plural "thrones" in 7:9 is a 
plural of majesty. But, although there is no mention in chap. 
? of assessors or assistants to the judge, in view of 4:14 (17) 
(which reads, "The sentence is by the decree of the watchers, 
the decision by the word of the holy ones") it is clear to some 
critics that heavenly powers take part with God in the judgment. 
(see Hartman and DiLella, Daniel, 217). On the other hand, 
Mowinckel remarks that the plural shows that in the original 
conception the one like a son of man took part in the judgment 
of the world and "was thought of as sharing God's throne, a 
divine being in human form” (He That Cometh [New York: Abing- 
don, 1954} 352). 


30 Porteous, Daniel, 108; J. J. Collins, "The Son of Man 
as the Saints of the Most High in the Book of Daniel,” JBL 93 
974) 65. 
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Slyatina (“Literary Structure,” 100 n. 2) argues that 
Matthew does not use any title at all in his description of 
Jesus after the resurrection, possibly because all titles have 
proven insufficient. Malina does not treat the triadic phrase. 
zumstein ("Matthieu 28:16-20," 18), Schweizer (Cood Newa, 532), 
Bornkamm ("Risen Lord,” 207) and Lohmeyer ("Mir ist gegeben," 
47) all atate that no title is used in this passage. 

32 Thesa scholars include Bornkamm, Lohmeyer, Strecker, 
Zumstein, Schwelzer. 


33560 abova, pp. 50-54. 


Mogae, Tha Son of Man, 288. 


3800 above, p. 56, TOdt coos doubt that there was any 
definite sat of concepts concerning the Son of Man which was 
generally accepted in Jewtsh apocalyptic, but thinks it pos- 
Bible that differant Son of Man-typa figures seemed to draw 
together whon sean in a fresh light by the earliest Christian 
communitios. Ile admits tha Son of Man concept is not a con- 
stant throughout the Synoptics (The Son of Man, 30). But 
basically by the term Son of Man TSdt seems to mean the concept 
of the radically transcendant eschatological saviour, a heaven- 
ly redeemer whose coming to earth as judge would be a feature 
of the end time (p; 23). For a summary of the debate concern- 
ing whether or not the phrase, the son of man, was in use as a 
title in pre-Christian Judaism, sao J. Bowker, “The Son of Man,” 
ITS 28 (1977) 20-32, asp. 28-32. 


36onis problem will be examined in the following chapter. 


37500 number (6), pp. 115-16. 


38) indars, for example, argues that the whole action of 
the Danielic vision takes place in the heavenly realm. The one 
like a son of man is exalted, i.e., raised to honor, but not 
raised from earth to heaven ("Apocalyptic Myth,” 375). 


33 echweizer claims that for any Jew it was impossible to 
conceive of an eschatological role of any man living on earth 
without presupposing his exaltation to heaven. Thus, the se- 
quence, earthly lLife--exaltation--eschatological role (found in 
Wisdom 2-5), was the only pattem available for describing 
Jesus’ fate ("The Son of Man Again," ATS 9/10 {1963/4} 261). 


40, indars insists that we should look to these sorts of 
traditions rather than to Dan 7:13 for the background of the 
idea of Jesus’ exaltation to heaven ("Apocalyptic Myth,” 375). 
For Mark 14:62 and Acts 7:56, Schweizer seems to argue that Dan 
7:13 was read in the light of Elijah-Enoch traditions ("Son of 
Man Again," 259-61). 


Aleut see above, point (4), p. 115. 


420 Hubbard, Matthean Redactton, 82; Zumstein, “Matthieu 
28:16-20," 19, 25; Malina, “Literary Structure,” 101, 89. 
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43 seremias, Jesus’ Promise to the Nattono, 39. Meier 
("Two Disputed Questions,” 417) speaks of the three acts of the 
ANE enthronement ritual: "(a) exaltation to the divine realm; 
(b) presentation to the pantheon or proclamation of the name; 
(c) enthronement proper, the handing over of power, accompanied 
by acclamation.” 


Ti D. Hanson, The Dawn of Apoaalyptta (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1975) 310, 315. See pp. 305-07 for outlines of the 
ritual pattern of the conflict myth, integrated into the 
ideology of the royal cult, in psalms from various periods, 


25, J. Collins, The Apovalyptte Vtuton of the Book of 
Dantel (Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1977) 101-02, 


16 seramias, Janua’ Promtua to the Nattona, 393 Michel, 
“Der Abachluss,” 22-23. These critics sce the Matthean verses 
as similar to the enthronemant hymns of tho NT, auch as Phil 
2:9-11, 1 Tim 3:16 and Heb 1:5-14. The Matthean pericope is 
considered formeritically a Christological reshaping of the 
words of Dan 7:14 and as such a statement of the Easter fulfill- 
ment of the Son of Man enthronement scene. G. Barth does not 
have an extended discussion of the form, but argues that the 
“close connection of authority, dominion and recognition of this 
endowment by all nations" indicates that the conception of the 
enthronement of the Son of Man in Dan 7:14 has been transferred 
to Jesus (“Matthew's Understanding," 133). Others more cau- 
tiously speak of an echo or trace of the enthronement form ly- 
ing behind Matt 28:16-20, often with no strong connection with 
Daniel 7. Cf. Bornkamm, "Risen Lord," 207-13; Hahn, Micaton tn 
the NT, 66. 


‘Tl eler, “Two Disputed Questions,” 417. 


18 Jeremias schematizes the verses in this way: (a) v. 18: 
assumption of all power by the risen Christ; (b) vv. 19-20a: 
injunction to proclaim his authority among the nations; (c) v. 
20b: word of Power. 


19 ubbard argues that Jesus does not assume all authority 
in the final scene, but already possesses it in his earthly 
ministry. While it is true that several texts speak of his 
authority then (Matt 7:29; 9:6, 8; 10:1; 21:24), and in 11:27 
Jesus is presented as declaring that “all things" have been 
delivered to him by his Father, Hubbard overstates his point. 
In 28:18b the power is "all power in heaven and on earth," and 
the verb €658n seems to refer to the resurrection. Bornkamm 
remarks that the new thing here is the universal extension of 
Jesus' power, though the power of the earthly Jesus had been 
"full" (“Risen Lord,” 208). 


50 
18b~20. 
Slee the objections to the theories of Jeremias and Michel 


presented by Hubbard (Matthean Redactton, 9), Trilling (Das 
Wahre Israel, 23) and Meier ("Two Disputed Questions,” 417-18). 


Jeremias and Michel deal only with the Gattung of vv. 
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2a cording to Schweizer, vv. 18-20 are to be understood as 


the “instructions and promise of one who has ascended his 
throne," aimed at bringing about the acknowledgement of Jesus as 
Lord by all nations (Good News, 536). 


23ualina, “Literary Form," 87-103, and independently, H. 
Frankmlle, Jahuebund und Ktrohe (Minster: Aschendorff, 1974) 
46-61. Again, these theories apply only to vv. 18b-20., Malina 
tends to reject the idea of the presence of an allusion to Dan 
7314 in Matt 28:18b, although he thinks that 28:18-20 can be 
explained in part as a stand toward some such haggadah es that 
found in Pirqa R. EL. 11 (97 n. 1). FrankmSlle sees the Mat- 
thean adaptation of tha form of the decree enriched by an allu- 
sion to Daniel 7 which raises the promise of hope to the uni- 
versal eschatological loveal. The further details of the views 
of theas two scholars are summarized and criticized by Meier 
("Two Disputed Questions,” 418-20). 


*4nosidos Hubbard's work, soe also Charles Giblin ("A Note 
on Doubt and Reassurance in Mt. 28:16-20," CBQ 37 (1975) 74-75) 
and X., Léon-Dufour (The Reaurreotion and the Maanage of Fantar 
[New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1974] 94-97), 


*Situbbard, Matthean Radactton, 25-67); see p. 65 for the 
list of the OT passages. The third and fifth elements are the 
least constant. 


36 snia., 69-72. As has been seen, Hubbard found a common 
tradition underlying the commisaioning scenes in Matt 28:16-20, 
Markan Appendix 16:14-20, Luke 24:36-53 and John 20:19-23 (see 
his schematization, pp. 103-04, and the discussion of the 
proto-commiasioning, pp. 122-28). Hubbard also thinks that 
under the influence of the Hebrew Bible generally and of the 
commissioning tradition particularly, Matthew added certain 
motifs and words: a circumstantial introduction, statement of 
authority, the verbs “go” and “command,” the theme of "nations," 
the frequent adjective "all," and the reassurance "I am with 
you" (pp. 134-35). See above, pp. 33-34. 

>" see the review of Hubbard's work by H. K. McArthur, CBQ 
38 (1976) 108, and Meier, “Two Disputed Questions,” 422-23. 
McArthur mentions that J. Alsup (The Post-Resurrection Appear- 
ance Stories of the Gospel Tradttton) relates the appearance 
narratives, including Matt 28:16-20, to “anthropomorphic 
theophany" presentations in the Hebrew Bible. 

> 8 subbard considers that v. 18b identifies Jesus as the 
unique possessor of the universal authority of God. "Jesus is 
Saying, in effect, "I am the One to whom God has given all au- 
thority in heaven and on earth.'" The words perform a function 
Similar to the divine self-asseveration ("I am the God of...") 
which Hubbard faqund as a sub-element of the Confrontation in 
Seven of his examples of the Gattung in the Hebrew Bible (Mat- 
thean Redaction, 70). But as Meier points out, there is no "I 
am the One..." and no verb in the present tense in Matt 28:18b. 
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2 Neier, "Two Disputed Questions,” 423. Meier remarks that 
the proto-commissioning may have included also an introduction 
and a conclusion. If this is the case, Matthew adds no new 
element to the structure; he merely adds motifs, and moreover 
disturbs the supposed structure by the addition of v. 18b. 


60nhis is the current position of Meier. He argues that, 
using some existing tradition, Matthew has heavily redacted 
this pericope to express his own tdeas concerning christology, 
ecclesiology and eschatology. It is the interplay or dialectic 
between tradition and heavy redaction that makes this pericope 
unique ("Two Dinputed Questions,” 424). 


61 cee Brown, Gospel According to dohn, 2.973. 


62 see especially Vigtle, "Das christologische und okklesio- 
logische Anlieyen,” 267-68; alno Zumatein, “Matthieu 26, 16-20," 
19. Schweizer in of a similar opinion, only more hesitant. he 
says that since the coming on the clouds in future in Matt 25: 
30 and 26:64, the connection in 20:18 with Dan 7:14 is not cer- 
tain (Good WNewo, 531). Vgtle alno denien the presence of an 
allusion to Dan 7:14 in Matt 28:18 on Linguistic grounda, find- 
ing little similarity between the texts. But his argument is. 
based on Theodotion and not. the LXX which, as wë have seen, is 
closer to Matt 28:18. Meier ("Salvation-History in Matthew,” 
211 n. 18) notes Végtie's opinion, and. points out that an exam- 
ination of Matthew's OT citations shows that he was familiar 
with both Greek versions of Danicl. 


6 
3see above, pp. 133-34.n. 21. 


64 
Meier, "Salvation-History,” 211 n. 17. 


>Jeramias, Janus’ Promise, 39. See also Lindars, NT 
Apologetic, 252, 257, 48. Ne considers Dan 7:13-14 a text of 
vindication, and as such capable of being considered literally 
fulfilled in early Christianity and seen as. indicating an in- 
augurated eschatology. 


SSeremias, NT Theology, 310. 
67 
Fuller, Fesurreetion Narratives, 209 n. 22. He thinks 

that this same shift has occurred in Matt 26:64. In Matt 
28:18, the enthronement of Jesus as Son of Man is celebrated, 
presented as a word of the Exalted One. Cf. D. Palmer, "The 
Resurrection of Jesus and the Mission of the Church," 
Reconetliation and Hope (ed. R. Banks; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1974) 222; W. D. Davies, The Setting of the Sermon on the Mount 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1964) 198; Barth, "Matthew’s 
Understanding,” 134 n. 2 


68 ae ; ; , 
Hahn, Mission in the NT, 66 and 6å n. 3. 


69 i 

He discounts Luke 22:69 as "clearly editorial,” and Acts 
7:56 as having no relation to Matt 28:18-20; Moreover, he in- 
sists that Matt 11:27 shows that the ¢fovola idea had "a speci- 
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fically Christian previous history” and no direct connection 
with Dan 7:14 (Hahn, Mteston in the NT, 66 n. 3). It seems that 
assertions have taken the place of supportive arguments here. 


Most, jon of Man, 285 n., 2. Matt 28:16-20 "refers pri- 
marily to that installation which is already effective as exal- 
tation” (290). 


Nipia., 291. Tddt does not think Matt 26:64 is related 
to this Lukan interpretation, but rather is orientated on the 
parousia and judgment (p. 84}. Nor ia Acts 7:56 related to 
Luke 22:69 in an underlying pre-Lukan tradition, although it 
also speaks of tho exaltod one as the Son of Man. And accord- 
ing to Tédt, Matt 13:41 expresses the unique idea of tha Son of 
Man as Lord of the church on earth, but not as ruler or exalted 
one (pp. 72-73). 


T2inid., 290-91. 


ibid. Soe also Kingsbury, Matthew, 112. Tédt finds 
Matt 28:18 unusual in that it proclaims dominion which already 
exiats at present. In contrast, he says, dominion is regarded 
in Mark 14:62 and Matt 26:64 as an integral part of the parou- 
Bia to come; in these texte, therefore, the Son of Man concept 
is activated. 


Magat, Son of Man, 288. He regards the allusion as “not 
improbable." 


on the other hand,- Hubbard finds that Dan 7:14 has exer- 
cised both an indirect (via Matt 11:27} and direct influence on 
Matt 28:18. He remarks, however, that "attempts to draw any 
further conclusions appear unwarranted” (Matthean Redactton, 
82-83). Both parousia and exaltation (against Todt) are future 
realities. "Consequently, Jesus cannot be expected to say some- 
thing like "I am the Son of man," nor can he come on the clouds 
of heaven (cf. 24:30; 26:64). Yet, for the present, his pos- 
session of universal authority (28:18) enables him to exercise 
the functions of the Son of Man as completely as possible" (p. 
81). 


Tiat, it will be recalled, defines the "concept of exal- 
tation” as the state of exaltation in the lengthening period 
before the parousia (Son of Man, 285 n. 2). 


Mana, it should be added, like Enoch. 


8 see Fuller, Foundations, 198 n. 9. 


73 ibid., 184. 


80 -uller, Resurrectton Narrattves, 123. 


Sl ruller notes that the fact that OT assumptions are of 
living persons does not seem to have bothered the early Chris- 
tians (ibid., 213 n. 41). 
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S2oontrast Matt 28:9-10 to John 20:17. 


83 Jeremias, “‘HA(e) lac," PONT 2 (1973) 930-31. Cf. J. L. 
Martyn, "We Have Found Elijah," Jewa, Greeks and Chrtettana 
(ed. R. Hamerton-Kelly and R. Scroggs; Leiden: Brill, 1976) 
188-89). 


aS Savomlas, “"HrA(e) Cac," 931 n. 15. For a Giscussion of 
the Hebrew and Greek of this verse, see below. P. Marie~Joseph 
Stiassny ("Le Prophète Elie dans le Judaisme,” Elta le Prophéta 
(2 vola.; Brussels: Desclée de Brouwer, 1956] 2.214) mentions 
the legand that Elijah meets souls on the road to paradise and 
conducts them to the place reserved for them (Pirq@ R., Fl. 15). 
Cf. Ginzhary, Lagenda of tha Jaws, 4.324, and Str-B, 4.766-47. 


85 ce, 2 Enoah 22:1-3; Tq. Pa.-. on Gen 5:24, 


ai Odeberg, ““Evax," TONT 2 (1973) 557. 


ST his passage will be considered below in Chapter V. 


88 coe G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Reaurrectton, Immortaltty and 
Eternal Life tn Intertaatamental Jucatom (Cambridges Harvard 
University, 1972) 60-61. 


83, (Slavonia?) Enoch, sometimes called “The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch," is considered by many scholars to have been 
written in the first century A.D., before 70, by a Hellenized 
Jew perhaps in Egypt. Among those who hold this opinion are: 
Scholem, Greenfiold, Pines, B. H. Charlas and Forbes, Hengel, 
Borsch. Those who argue for a Christian origin include 
Daniélou, Russell, Vaillant and Milik. For a summary of views 
concerning this work, see H, H, Rowley, The Relevanoe of Apoca- 
typtica (London: Lutterworth, 1963) lll n. 6, and Albert-Marie 
Denis, Introductton aux Poeudépigraphee Grece d'Anoten Teatament 
(Leiden: Brill, 1970) 29. Odeberg thinks that Enoch's exalta- 
tion in 2 Enoch is "his institution as the second highest arch- 
angel, as a heavenly figure alongside the throne of God" 
(""Evax," 558). 


9 , 
Oenoch and "those with him" are clad in their higher 
qarments, but have not yet received the crowns and thrones of 
glory reserved until Christ's descent in the last days. 


Jlone late work Sepher haYashar (eleventh century Spain?) 
tells of Enoch taken up to heaven to rule over angels, as he 
had ruled over humanity on earth (cf. M. Himmelfarb, “A Report 
on Enoch in Rabbinic Literature," Seminar Papers SBL 1978, 1. 
263-64). See further, Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 1.127-30, 
for other material in which Enoch is installed as king of the 
angels, prince and chief of all heavenly hosts. 


92 ; Foa ' f 
Looking only at the OT traditions concerning assumptions, 
one might conclude that the assumed figures were inactive, 
withdrawn (cf. Hahn, Tities, 130). 
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Iin this sense, Jeremias is also speaking about exalta- 
tion (see above p. 125). Fuller argues that Dan 7:13 can carry 
the primitive meaning of assumption, and does so in Mark 14:62; 
he considers this text to reflect the view of "non-active wait- 
ing in heaven" (FPoundattona, 145-47). As far as I can tell, 
Fuller has not fit this assumption view into his schema of the 
shifting applications of Danial 7; does he imply that the use 
of Daniel in this sense is prior to its parousia use? 


94 560 above, pp. 125-26. This is not to say it is the exact 
same concept of exaltation as found tn Daniel, 


sae Kingsbury, Matthew, 121. He speaks of the Son of 
Man ag “ruling” in this text, and considers it related to 28:18 
as the titlea Bon of Man and Son of God are related (p. 120). 


I6 ibid., 114. He lists six Son of Man references which he 
thinks doal with the parounia and which Matthew may have added 
to his sources: 10:23, 13:41; 16:28; 19:28; 24:30; 25:31, 


97 


98, if. Giblin remarks on the "fulfillment perspective" in 
Matthew's burial-resurrection account, in spite of the fact that 
that there are in this saction of the Gospel no fulfillment 
citations which ara characteristic of other portions of Matthow. 
He thinks that scriptural allusions have been thoroughly as- 
sumed into Jesus’ words in this final portion of the Gospel 
because Matthew may want us "to understand the fulfillment of 
Scripture precisely as madiated by the Son of Man" ("Structural 
and Thematic Correlations in the Matthean Burial-Resurrection 
Narrative," NTS 21 [1974/5] 413-14). 


99 


Soo below, Chapter VI. 


Zumstein, “Matthieu 28:16-20," 19. 


CHAPTER IV 


DANIEL 7 


This chapter is an examination of several aspects of the 
OT text which, as the analysis in Chapter III has shown, may 
have some connection with Matt 28:16-20. The focus will be on 
some of the obscurities and insights of Daniel 7 that have 
generated questions and given rise to different interpretive 
traditions in the search for meaning and “deeper meaning” as 
the text was contemporized over successive generations. The 
more careful the. study at this stage, the more likely the crit- 
ic is to catch later responses to the text. Discussion here is 
confined to (A) introductory matters; (B) suggested interpreta- 
tions of the identity of. the one like a son of man; (C) further 
‘light cast on this problem by a glance at the traditions upon 
which the author is drawings (D) the form of Daniel 7 (-12) and 
(E) the Danielic triad. 


A. Introduction 


Accepted here is the theory that Dan 2:5 to 6:28 was 
originally a collection of Aramaic court tales, perhaps collec- 
ted in the diaspora. + They were edited in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes IV (175-164), when there was still hope for deliver- 
ance (chapters 3 and 6), although martyrdom was a possibility 
(3:18) .7 The editor-apocalypticist added chapter 7, using an- 
cient mythical material, and later added the Hebrew chapters 
8-12 and the introduction 1:1-2:4. Chapters 7-12 are modeled 
partly on chapters 1-6, but the apocalyptic section shows a 
hostility toward the last world kingdom and an emphasis on, the 
timing of the end which are not present in the court tales. 
This could be attributable to a change in situation, rather 
than a change: in authorship. > The visions: of Daniel 7~12 were 
Composed between the beginning of the persecution in 169 B.C. 
and Antiochus’ death late in 164; chapters 8-12 were written 
after the profanation of the temple in 167. 

Chapter ? is tightly joined both to the chapters that pre- 
cede and those that follow. Written in Aramaic like the court 
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tales, but an apocalyptic vision like those in chapters 8, 9, 
10-12, it serves to unite both sections, and is the central 
chapter of the book. ` Of special interest here is the fact 
that chapter 7 seems to be a "midrash" on chapter 2 as many 
scholars have noted. ° Both are profound reflections on a the- 
ology of history. The schema of four kingdoms is used in both, 
and the pattern of dream (vision)-interpretation. In both, the 
final kingdom of God replaces all human kingdoms. In chapter 2 
a stone "cut out by no human hand" (v. 34)° smashes the {mage 
of four metals to pieces which becom "like the chaff of the 
summer threshing floors; and the wind carriad them away, so 
that not a trace of tham could be found. But the stone that 
struck the image became a groat mountain and filled the whole 
earth" (v. 35). In the interpretation in 2144-45, the stone is 
regarded as the kingdom which God will set ups "it will break 
in pieces all these kingdoms and hring them to an end, and it 
shall stand forever." No mention is made here of the peoplo to 
whom this kingdom belongs; according to Childs, precisely here 
the need was felt for midrashic elaboration.” In Dan 7:14, 
after the destruction of tho fourth beast and the removal of 
dominion from the other three, an indestructible kingdom is 
given to the one like a son of man, who will be served by all 
nations. In the interpretation of this vision, the kingdom is 
given to (the people of) the holy ones of the Most High (vv. 
18, 22, 27). There is an important if strange parallel between 
the growth of the mysterious stone into a mountain that occu- 
pies all earth space so that all will have to live on it or 
around it, and the reception of the kingdom by one figure, 
and/or by a whole people. ° As the mountain is universal in 
space, so the kingdom in chapter 7 embraces “all nations." 

It has been suggested further that the word stone (Jax) in 
chapter 2 "conceals" the word for son (13), making the former a 
cryptogram for Israel and corresponding to the (one like a) son 
(of man) in chapter 7.19 this assumes that 8338 would be 
"deciphered" as jan, the Son. t+ As Black remarks, the 138-73 
wordplay is one of the oldest and best known in the oT. $2 Here 
in Daniel, it need not depend on the unpopular theory of a He- 


brew substratum for chapter 7,13 if the author/editor and early 
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readers were bilingual, *4 


the wordplay may have been intended 
and caught. I am cartain, however, of no other biblical example 
of an author writing in one language supposing his readers will 
catch a wordplay in another. In any case, there are several 
indications in later texts that suggest Daniel 2 and 7 were 
linked by this means. It ís possible the wordplay was developed 
after the texts were written, by those who saw a conceptual con- 
nection between the stone that strikes and replaces the image 
and then becomes a mountain filling the earth, and the one like 
a son Of man who replaces the beasts as the possessor of power, 
which is worldwide. 15 It is important to note that the focus of 
interest in chapters 2 and 7 is quite different. While in chap- 
ter 7 it is on the aschatological vision of God's final kingdom, 
in chapter 2 it is on tho wisdom of Daniel and the. superior 
power of his God to destroy all idols and to raveal all 
mysteries. *° 

Chapter 7 is related to the stories of the first part of 
the book primarily by tha motif of God's power as the basis of 
all earthly power: to him “belong wisdom and might. He changes 
times and seasons; he removes kings and sets up kings" (2:20- 
21). “The Most High rules the kingdom of men, and he gives it 
to whom he will" (4:17, 25, 32; 5:21). His intervention in- 
augurates the final kingdom, which is in essence his: "his king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom and his dominion is from genera- 
tion to generation" (4:3; cf. 4:34 with 7:14, 27). “His kingdom 
will never be destroyed and his dominion shall be to the end" 
(6:26). Sanity is the knowledge that "heaven rules" (4:25-26; 
4:34-37). This motif is maintained in chapters 8-12 only in a 
muted, implied fashion.?/ 
the details of increasing evil, the battles of angels, the 


Instead, attention is occupied by 


sufferings of the oppressed (especially the maskftlfm who possess 
this wisdom) and their survival, and by the calculation of the 
length of the time of persecution, 

Chapters 7, 8, 10-12 contain four parallel accounts of one 
complex of events concerning Antiochus Epiphanes IV. As such, 
these complement each other and should be used to clarify each 
other. +8 
Outlined as follows: 


These accotmnts share a common pattern which can be 
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(1) review of history prior to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes; 

(2) the career of Antiochus, presented as a revolt 
against God and a threat; 

(3) intervention of a supernatural power} 


(4) the eschatological state of salivation.?? 


Dan 9:24-27 is a similar formulation, but it contains no mytho- 
logical elements. ‘The statement of what the eschatological 
restoration involves in 9:24 is parallel to Dan 7:13-14, 22, 27 
and 12:1-3, in that these three passages deacribe the aftermath 
of judgment. 7° The theme of hybria and ita contrast serves to 
relate chapter 7 to chapters 8-12. Tha ona like a son of man 
who in chapter 7 is brought into the divine presence is con- 
trasted with the little horn who "magnifies himself" (8:11, 25) 
and "“exalte himself above every god” (11:36). Antiochus is the 
"contemptible person to whom royal power has not beon given," 
but who obtains the kingdom “by flatteries” (12:21).7 

In 12:1-3 we find the promise: 

At that time? shall arise (Thy?) Michael, the great 

prince who has charge of your people. And there shall 

be a time of trouble, such as never. has heen since: 

there was a nation till that time, but at that time 

your people shall be delivered (W2))), oygry one whose 

name shall be found written in the book. And many 

(0°33) of those who sleep in the dust of the earth 

shall awake, some to ever tasting life and some to 

shame and everlasting contempt.44 And those who are 

wise (o0°7?2¥p0) shall shine like the brightness of the 

firmament; and those who turn many to righteousness 

(D337 PFD), like the stars for ever and ever. 
The terms ooy and DIN *RI¥D are references to the suffer- 
ing servant song of Deutero-Isaiah, and witness to a pluraliza- 
tion of the figure of the servant in the wise teachers of the 
Danielic community. 7> A special group among the people is being 
referred to here, " those who will be elevated to join the 
heavenly host, the angels, and are described in terms elsewhere 
used to describe angels.*/ In support of the position that Dan 
12:3 is not a simple comparison of the maskfilfm to the stars 
(angels), but a promise that they will be exalted to the heaven- 
ly world and join the angels, similar promises can be cited in 
1 Enoch 104:2, 6 (the righteous "will shine as the lights of 
heaven, and the portals of heaven will be opened” to them; they 
"will become companions to the host of heaven") and Testament of 
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Mosea 10:9 (God "will cause you [Israel} to approach the heaven 
of the stars / in the place of their habitation, / and you will 
look from on high / and see your enemies in Gehenna") 28 The 
masktl€m are saved by being "lifted out of this order into the 
cosmic sphere of the vision,” raised above harsh historical 
realities. 2? 

The exaltation of the maokflfm, like that of the one like 
a son of man, is not a self~elevation. Basic to the thought of 
the book is the unstatod aphorism that those who raise them- 
selves eventually fall, but those who are raised by God rule 
permanently in the ond. Tho Aybrte of the human claim to divine 
status, °° regerded by the Jews as blasphemy, is set in sharp an- 
tithesis here in Daniel to God's vindication of the righteous. 
This vindication {ts a transcendence of death, conceived of as a 
vertical, spatial transition from one sphere of life to another, 
higher sphere where there is a lasting form of life. 7! Both the 
‘death of the righteous and the possibility of human participa- 
tion in angelic life are central to the thought and imagery of 
this book. The thrust is toward the moment when there will be 
one dimension of reality, one stage, one world, when the dis- 
tinction between heaven and earth will be obliterated. >“ The 
analysis above has shown that it is likely that the author ex- 
pected earthly reality to be “raised. ">> But the book of Daniel 
lacks any clear and detailed description of the kingdom and the 
means of its coming. 24 

Daniel is a "political manifesto”? a statement of active 
but nonviolent resistance to the Hellenizing policies of Antio- 
chus, written to support the persecuted faithful by providing 
them with hope in God's intervention (2:34, 44-45; 7:22; 8:25) 
and the vision of a new order of reality. °° The writer “sides 
with those who endure persecution rather than those who take up 
arms against it? The oppressed are counseled to wait for the 
end of the "indignation" (11:36), standing firm and taking ac- 
tion (11:32). There is no withdrawal from the political arena, 
but instead a bold condemnation of the political power of the 
day, an action that may lead to martyrdom (11:33-35). There is 
no call to fight; warfare, rather, is left to Michael (10:13, 
21; 12:1)38 ana to God. The action of the maskflfm. involves 
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suffering and teaching. What they make the many understand 
(11:33) is that the issue is the question of rightful kingship,” 
and that the courage to confront and to critique and even to die 
can be drawn from the vision of a transformed world order, a new 
and legitimate kingdom, 7° The vision, that is, of transcendence 
and of transformation is presented in order to set Israel free 


9 


to be righteous, free from the fear of death. ‘1 


R. The [dantity of the One Like a Son of Man 


42 


In the central chapter 7, one like a son of man moves in 


or into the heavens as tho antithesis of the beasts from the 
sea, T? His silence and stranga passivity balance tho bold ac- 
tivity and noise of the little horn. Brought near the Ancient 
of Dayat’ with or on the clouds of heaven,’ he is not specifi- 
cally said to rise from the earth. Ie may be pictured "wafted 
in the upper atmosphere with a nimbus of cloua, “46 moving across 
the heavens toward the court suddenly and mysteriously, or he 


may be pictured as ascending.’ The text is open to either in- 


terpretation, and given the vertical imagary discussed above, “8 
it is easy to understand why an upward motion has been read into 
the passage by both Jewish and Christian interpreters. ’” The 
one like a son of man does not do battle with the fourth beast, 
which is killed without charge, indictment or sentence,” nor 
does he judge, ”} nor does he leave the heavenly court (contrast 
zech 3:7), nor is he enthroned. °* His relationship with the 

33 Although other elements of 
Daniel's vision (the four great beasts, the fourth beast in par- 
ticular, the ten horns, the other horn and its "speaking great 


Ancient of Days is not explicated. 


things" and its warfare) are interpreted for the seer by an an- 
gel, the one like a son of man is not mentioned again in chapter 
7 or in the rest of the book of Daniel after his appearance in 
7213-14.°4 Recent treatment of this figure by Di Lella>” and 
Collins”? shows that the problem of the identity of the one like 
a son of man has not been solved, but that the lines of scholar- 
ly disagreement are sharply drawn. This debate has important 
implications not only for the interpretation of Daniel, but also 
for the understanding of subsequent reinterpretations of the 
Danielic triad. It is my contention that, while Collins has the 
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better of the argument in some respects, neither alternative 
proposed is satisfactory, precisely because ambiguity is of the 
essence of the figure, and the author is straining to express 
new theological insights. Greater attention to the traditions 
used and evoked by the author will help in the following sec- 
tion to sketch a compromise position. 

The debate concerns whether the one like a son of man 
should be regarded as a human or an angelic figure. Di Lella's 
view in that he is a corporate, human symbol for "the holy ones 
of the Most itigh" (vv. 18, 21-22, 25, 27)" who are thomsalves 
the persecuted but faithful Israelites suffering under Antiochus 
Epiphanes 1v,°8 Collins’ view is that he represents primarily 
the heavenly host (“the holy ones") and/or its leader, perhaps 
Michael, who racaives the kingdom on behalf of his'angalic army 
and alao on behalf of the righteous of Israel ("the people of 
tha holy ones of the Most High," v. 27), insofar as they are 
associated with the heavenly host in tha eschatological era, 
Appearance as human is not inconsistent with the angelic aspect, 
as elsewhere in the OT and in the pseudepigrapha angelic or 
even divine boings are spoken of in this way. 

Concern here is with the meaning of the figures in the 
chapter as it stands, since the question cannot be solved by 
source analysis. °° Neither can a solution be found on purely 
philological grounds, °+ but only by a careful study of the con- 
text in Daniel. One must not interpret Daniel from his succes- 
sors or even from his predecessors. 

The major points of Di Lella’s argument are the following. 
Just as the four beasts (Dan 7:3-7) are not “real” animals, but 
symbols of the pagan kingdoms, so too the one like a son of man 
is “not a real individual, celestial or terrestrial, but is only 
a symbol of the ‘holy ones of the Most High. ' "6? These must be 
primarily the people of Israel, and not angels or Michael to- 
gether with the heavenly host, because the chapter must have 
relevance for its addresses, the disenfranchised Jews; it would 
be small comfort to them to be promised that angels will re- 
ceive dominion. °? In addition, the symbols must be unireferen- 
tial, bearing a one-to-one relationship with the reality being 
symbolized. For reasons of rhetorical consistency, the one like 
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a son of man cannot symbolize Michael and the angels as well as 
the loyal Jews; he must represent "the historically recognizable 
Jews who suffered and died rather than apostatize,"°4 The au- 
thor does use human imagery to depict angels in chapters 8, 9, 
10-12, but here the figures are easily recognizable as angels, 
in contrast to the one like a son of man and the holy ones of 
chapter i? On the other hand, statements are made about the 
holy ones in verses 21-22 and 25 that indicate that they are 
mot angels: the little horn (Antiochus Epiphanes IV) is said to 
wage war against them, and prevail over them, and even have 
control over them for three and one-half years.°° 

Thero are indications alno that the one like a son of man 
is not an angel. Di Lella draws on the OT use of the term 
OJX-J2, which he thinks has consciously influenced the author 
in his chotce of the expression GIR 333p, to argue that the one 
like a son of man is one who has baoñ humiliated but visited by 
God and raised to glory. No is granted the eternal kingdom 
"despite his lowly estate and past sine.” A sharp contrast is 
being drawn between the angelic and human. ©? Although the one 
like a son of man comes with the clouds of heaven, which are 
the usual accompaniments of 4 theophany, Di Lella notes that he 
does not come from God or descend as if he had been an angel in 
the divine presence. Rather, he is brought before the heavenly 
throne; in this way Israel. will come into the divine presence 
to receive eternal dominion. ©8 

According to Di Lella, there is only one indication in the 
book of Daniel that the author believes that some of the faith- 
ful will share in the splendor of angels. This is Dan 12:3. 
The ones mentioned in 12:2 who will wake to everlasting life, 
Says Di Lelia, are the "holy ones” of chapter 7, the faithful in 
in general. Nothing is said of their elevation to angelic ranks. 
But 12:3 singles out a special group among them for special hon- 
or, the masktlifm who are the leaders of the anti-Hellenistic 
resistance. This group does not appear in chapter 7,°9 One 
obvious objection to this interpretation is that in 12:10 we 
have the prediction, "Many (0°33) will purify themselves and 
make themselves white and be refined; but the wicked shall do 
wickedly; and none of the wicked shall understand; but those who 
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are wise (DY?DUR) will understand.” Di Lella himself admits 
that the latter term seems to refer here not only to the leaders 
of the people, but also to the faithful oag. 7} If this is go, 
there ís no reason to insist the exaltation spoken of in 12:3 
has no bearing on the destiny of "the people of the holy ones 

of the Most High" (7:27) and hence on the identity of the ex- 
alted one like a son of man. 

Collins faults Di Lella for following "the all too familiar 
tendency of Anglo-Saxon scholarship to ignore the mythic and 
symbolic dimensions of apocalyptic Language.” 72 The importance 
of angelic beings throughout the book of Daniel (@.g., the 
battle betwean Michael and Gabriel and the angelic “princes” of 
Greoce and Persia in chapter 10} and in other apocalyptic lit- 
erature shows that the drama played out “on high” is meaningful 
and relevant for a human audience. The interpenetration of the 
two dimensions of "reality" cannot be ignored. The author sees 
the angelic hosts in direct confrontation with human enemies, 
and the career of Antiochus as a threat to heaven as well as to 
the Jews. As in Judg 5219-20, the stars fight against Sisera, 
and in 1QM 12:7-8 the angelic host mingles with the army of 
Israel, in Dan 11:36, Israel's enemy Antiochus comes into: con- 
flict with the heavenly host and with God himself, and is even 
successful for a time. > Again in 8:10-12, the onslaught of 
the little horn passes over from the purely human domain: he 
rises up against the host of heaven, casting some of the host 
cof the stars to the ground, and then proceeds even against the 
"Prince of the host.” Here the pattern of the revolt of the 
day star, familiar from Isaiah 14, is used to describe Antiochus’ 
activity. S All of this, says Collins, cannot be reduced to a 
purely imaginative description of human arrogance. The passages 
are imaginative, but like all the symbolism of Daniel they are 
"grounded in a particular metaphysics and cannot be dismissed as 
‘mere! metaphor." 7° The book is concerned with the cosmic di- 
mensions of good and evil, with the vulnerability of the heavens 
and the transcendence of human righteousness. The two-story 
universe which is explicit in chapters 10-12 is presupposed in 
Chapters 7 and 9, and has to be brought to bear on the interpre- 
tation of the figures of the “holy ones” and “one like a son of 
man” in chapter 7. 
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Following Ricoeur and others, Collins argues that it is of 
the essence of a symbol that it have more than one level of 
reference. "It is extremely doubtful whether a symbol can ever 
be simply unireferential, at least in literature or in religious 
language." ’° The beasts from the sea do not symbolize only the 
four pagan empires or their kings, but give expression to pri- 
mordial powers of chaos and evil. The descriptions of the An- 
cient of Days and the one like a son of man indicate that there 
is an intention to evoke mythological resonances and to "mean" 
more than 1s said directly. ” 

Collins reada 7:21-22, 25 as compatible with an understand- 
ing of the “holy ones" as angels, in the light of his exegesis 
of chapter 8 and of the heavenly battle explicitly deacribed in 
10:12-11:1 and 12:1. The only serious objection to a purely 
angelic interpretation of the “holy ones" ies the expression in 
7:27, “the people of the holy ones of the Most High.” This 
should be understood in connection with 10:21: just as Michael 
is tho prince of Israel, so Israel is the people of the angels.’ 
The fact that the people receive the kingdom in 7:27, as the one 
like a son of man receives it in 7:14 and the holy ones in 7:22, 
ia explained in either of twa ways: (1) tho heavenly host has 
already mingled with Isracl, so that the people ig no longer 
totally distinet from its patrons, or (2) in 7:27 the people 
receive the kingdom and the dominion and the greatness of the 
kingdoma “under the whole heaven"; this verse may emphasize the 
realization of the kinqdom on earth. Either interpretation may 
be correct since the just join the angels after the final judg- 
ment (12:3) and share in their kingdom. 7? Dan 7:27, in other 
words, is seen as a symbolic formulation, equivalent to what 
Collins calls the assimilation of the maskflfm to the stars in 
12:3. The association of the maskfifm with the angels in the 
eschatological community warrants the eventual use of the term 
“holy ones" for human beings. In Daniel, according to Collins, 
this association is future, at the moment of the eschatological 
victory; the maskf{ifm and their followers are therefore now 
called “the people of the holy ones, "80 

While it is possible that 12:3 refers to only an élite 
among the people, it is more likely that the masktl€m who will 
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be like the stars?! are all who share in the eschatological 


knowledge, who have stood firm and taken action. The interest 
of the author is focused on this exaltation. The eschatologi- 
cal kingdom received by the one like a son of man in 7:14 is 
the angelic kingdom in which the masktltm share, 8? The one 
like a son of man is the angelic leader of the hosts of heaven 
and of those who will become like the angels. This interpreta- 
tion, then, is strongly based on the structural parallelism 
detected within the second portion of the book. 33 

The further identification of the one lika a son of man as 
Michael is made in order to highlight the correspondence with 
the four beasts who are identified ag kings in 7:17. If the 
one like 4 son of man is a leader and not merely a symbol for 
the collective unit of the holy ones, the natural assumption is 
that he is Michael the "prince" who is prominent in chapters 
10-12, 84 The triumph of order over chaos coincides with the 
alevation of the one like a son of man ovor the beasts and with 
the triumph of Michael and his people over the princes of 
Greece and Persia and their peoples. °° The parallels between 
the one like a son of man and Molchizedek in 11Q Melchizedak 
(who has also been identified by some as Michael, and who, 
Collins claims, is "a heavenly angelic saviour figure") are 
striking. °° Collins thinks if the interpretation of the one 
like a gon of man as Michael is accepted, then the later de- 
velopment of the "Son of Man" in the Similitudes is more readily 
intelligible: in this work he is no longer identified with 
Michael but is “at least a heavenly being of an angelic type" 
(see 1 Enoch 46:1). Other remnants of the tradition that un- 
derstood the Son of Man as the head of the angelic host are 
found in NT passages which refer to this figure coming "with 


7 . 
8 or to "one Like a son of man" as one of a series 


the angels” 
of destroying angels. °$ 

I agree with Collins on many significant points. The idea 
of the interpenetration of the heavenly and earthly dimensions 
is basic to the message of this book. The parallelism between 
7:13-14 and 12:1-3 is extremely important, and I think the ex- 
altation of the masktifm and comparison to the brightness of 


Stars cast light on the identity of the (people of the) holy 
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ones and of the one like a zon of mane? The theophanic char- 
acteristics of the latter, and the hope expresse in Daniel for 
a "kingdom" beyond the reaches of earthly politics and for the 
transcendence of death, indicate that the one like a son of man 
ig not simply a collective human symbol for the righteous of 
Israel in their triumph over Antiochus. 

There are several reasons, howaver, why the identification 
of the one like a son of man with Michael does not capturo tha 
author's thought. The.primary reason is that the one like a 
son of man is not a warrior. He appears after the destruction 
of the fourth beast, evon though--as will be seen--this sequence 
may involve a supprenstion or readjustment of an aspect of tha 
mythological substratum of this text. 2? Original warrior traits 
of this figure seam to have boen transferred instead to Michaol. 
The passivity of the one like a son of man’ ig. of.central impor- 
tance to the author, conveying his message that the reward 
awaits those who resist nonviolently. Furthermore, the fact 
that the Figures of the Son of Man and Michael are distinct in 
some later reinterpretations can be read as a remnant of recog- 
nition that the author of Daniel did not identify them, rather 
than as a later bifurcation ,of one figure. In other reinter- 
pretations, as Collins has seen, tha figures merge. This may 
be due to a recognition of the parallelisms that do exist be- 
tween the figures in Daniel. Collins has argued that the one 
like a son of man represents or symbolizes the maekfifm and 
their followers in their participation in the angelic life. But 
it does not necessarily follow that the one like a son of man 
was understood by the author as an angel. A heaveniy figure, 
that is, a figure exalted in the heavens, is not necessarily 
considered an angel. There is a "peculiar and contradictory 
duality” about the one like a son of wane This is due in 
great part to the fact that the author draws on several tradi- 
tions in his composition of this scene to express a new belief. 
These traditions retain something of their vitality as they are 
blended, and are responsible for the ambiguity of the portrait 
of the one like a son of man. 

In the following section, some of these traditions will be 
examined, especially the Canaanite mythological material and 
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the material drawn from Ezekiel and the Enoch literature. The 
impression persists that in Daniel 7 there is found “a distinct 
range of mythology which has not been fully integrated into its 
á It is my contention that aspects of the 
process of integration will take centuries, as we are here in 


present context.” 
touch with a wellspring of later Trinitarian doctrine. 


C. The Background of Daniel 7 


An examination of the background of imagery and thought is 
pertinent here only insofar as something of that background may 
still be operative in the text, influencing its moaning and its 
later rointerpretation. In Daniel 7, the component traditions 
ara like clements of a living organism. 


l. Canaanite Mythological Pattern and Motifs 


The vision of Daniel 7 may be ultimately but indirectly 
derived from the Canaanite myth of the enthronement of Baal by 
"El in an assembly of gods, after the defeat of Yamm, sea. The 
enthronement is the passing of authority from one god to 
In the Ugaritic texts, the will of ‘El 
is made known in the judgments and décisions of his council on 


another, younger god.” 


the sacred mountain. This will is then announced by messengers 
94 


or more directly made known to humanity in dreams and visions. 
In the last tablet of the Keret Epic, there is a scene of ‘El 
presiding over his assembly in which he speaks to the gods: 
"Sit, my children, on your seats, on your princely thrones.*?> 
"El is characteristically pictured as sitting in judgment, with 
Baal Haddu at his right hand and seated on his cherub throne 


with his right hand raised in blessing. Ô a 


'El’s beard is white 
(cf. Dan 7:9), and he is called “god of eternity” or "ancient 
god" ('S2 '‘ĝlāäm) and "king, father of years” (malku ‘abu 
Sanima),>° which calls to mind the Yahweh epithet, "Ancient. of 
Days. "?? Cross sees 'El as primarily the divine father: 
The one image of ‘El that seems to tie all of his myths 
together is that of the patriarch. Unlike the great 
gods who represent the powers behind the phenomena of 
nature, "El is in the first instance a social god. He 


is the primordial father of gods and men, sometimes 
stern, often compassionate, always wise in judgment. 
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While he has taken on royal prerogatives and epithets, 

he stands closer to the patriarchal judge over the 

council of gods. He ig at once father and ruler of 

the family of yods.... 0 

Accordingly, one would expect the one coming on the clouds 
in Daniel 7 to be called "son of 'EI," instead of “one like a 
son of man." This figure does correspond to the storm-god, 
Baal, the only member of the Ugaritic divina council who is not 


101 He has power but ig subordinate to ‘El. Thea clouds 
102 


cowed. 


and he is given tha epithet rkb ‘rpet 
103 


are commanded by Baal, 
(“he who ridas on clouds") twelve times in the Baal cycle. 
It has also been suggested that the term ‘nn in Ugaritic, where 
it appears in tha phrase [’il.]) hd. d'nn [.}, means either 
"storm cloud” or “nimbus," related to tha Hebrew OS a 

where, ‘nn(m) applies to messenger boys, frequently called ‘nn 
‘tlm, “divine messenger boys," and it appears with this meaning 
referring to Baal’s retinue. Cross remarks that one might 
argue that the divine clouds wore messengers of Baal in the 
first place, and then ‘nn came to mean "messenger, errand boy": 
the clouds that accompany the ona like a son of man in Daniel 7 
may be related to the idea of Baal'sa messengers. This discus- 
sion of the Ugaritic material is highly speculative , 19° but it 
might in part account for the imagery of the one Like a son of 
man being "presented" to the Ancient of Days, as wall as the 


Elee- 


later association of the former with an angelic retinue. In 
any case, it is argued by Collins and others that the depiction 
of the Ancient of Days and of the one coming on the clouds is 
not derived from the OT, but from mythological traditions repre- 
sented in the Ugaritic texts. There is. no proof, however, that 
derivation from the latter is direct. 

There is no extant Canaanite description of the enthrone- 
ment of Baal by ‘El which would provide a direct parallel to 
Dan 7:9-14, though there is a text which shows that kingship was 
conferred by ‘pigs As there is a rivalry between ‘El and Baal 
in the Ras Shamra texts, it is not clear whether after the vic- 
tory over Yamm (see below), ‘El institutes Baal as world ruler 
Or is driven out by him. There may have been an abdication and 
the nomination of the younger god as successor, or perhaps an 
enthronement to the right of (?) or on the throne of the older 
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od. 197 In Daniel 7, however, it is clear that there is no 


g 
"wrasting of power from an old god by a young one , “198 but the 
giving of power by the Ancient of Days to the one like a son of 
man, who replaces the beasts, not the Ancient of Days. 

In the Ugaritic texts Baal, who stands at 'El's right hand, 
is challenged for the kingship by Yann, sea, 19? 
Baal into Yamm's power, but Baal assaults and overcomes Yamm. 
In one variant of this myth, Baal is depicted smiting Lotan, 
the ancient dragon (the Canaanite ancestor of the biblical 
Leviathan), and in another Anat slays Yamm and/or the serpant/ 
dragon, 11° The conflict with the sea and its monsters, embodi- 
ments of the primordial force of chaos, has a central place in 
the Canaanita myth, and may be tho ultimate source of the image 
used by the apocalypticiat in Daniel 7 when he desctibes the 
four beasts rising from the churning sea. Although the forces 


"El abandons 


of the sea and its monsters appoar as an isolated motif elso- 
where in the Hebrew bible, here they are a part of the mythic 
pattern. The sequence of evonts in the Canaanite myth is as 
follows: 

(a) the revolt of Yamm, sea, who demands the surrender 

of Baal and kingship over the goda; 

(b) the defeat of Yamm by Baal; 

(c) the manifestation of Baal's kingship. 
In Daniel 7, point (a) is found in the rising of the beasts from 
the sea; point (c) appears in the conferral of kingship on the 
Baal-like figure. But whereas in the Ugaritic myth Yamm is 
overcome by Baal in battle (b), in Daniel 7 there is no battle; 
the beasts are destroyed by the judgment of the heavenly council. 


The pattern has been broken, 14 


Daniel 7 seems to suppress a 
tradition in which the one like a son of man slays the fourth 
beast, or perhaps we should more cautiously say, the author 
chooses not to use (originally Canaanite) battle imagery in 
association with the one like a son of man. In addition, the 
Canaanite mythological material has been fused with the popular 
schema of the four kingdoms, drawn from Daniel tte 

The specific combination of elements found in Daniel 7 and 
in Canaanite mythology (God represented as old and white- 
haired, +13 and sitting in judgment in an assembly; a being 


coming to the heavenly court on or with clouds; 1}4 the conferring 
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of a kingdom by the former on the latter; conflict with monsters 
from the sea) indicates that Canaanite mythology has influenced 
Daniel 7. The idea of Baal's death and resurrection or resusci- 
tation finds an important parallel in Daniel (against Ferch) if 
the relationship proposed above between the figure of the one 
like a son of man and the (fallen) mansktl€m and their followers 
(Dan 12:2-3) is neen an significant and the apocalypse regarded 
as concerning the “transcendence of death" (but not, of course, 
with any cyclical or seasonal meaning). The mythic pattern and 
the elements drawn from it aro factors which help to determine 
the meaning of tha vision and aspects of its lator interprota- 
tion. In particular, the element of tho clouds, which suggest. 
a theophany, }}5 leads some contemporary critics to argue that 
the impression is given in Daniel 7 of two distinct divina be- 
ings, 126 or that the author is describing the superhuman majes-—- 
ty of the one like a son of man, his supernatural origin, 
divine likeness, +}? or that at least a celestial being in human 
form is presented, 118 Further, as Collins remarks, “Nowhere in 
the OT is Yahweh juxtaposed with another heavenly being in tho 
way the ‘one like a son of man’ and the ‘Ancient of Days' are 
juxtaposed here, "119 
It is true that in the OT there is overwhelming evidence 
that clouds signal the presence of God: Yahweh descends in the 
cloud at Sinai (Exod 34:5), guides in the pillar of cloud (Exod 
13:21), is presented in a cloud over the tent of meeting (Exod 
40:34), in the temple (1 Kgs 8:10), and upon the mercy seat 
(Lev 16:2), is wrapped in clouds (Ps 97:2); his “day” is a day 
of clouds (Joel 2:2; cf. Zeph 1:15), and so forth. It is true 
also that nowhere else in the OT (with the possible exception 
of Psalm 110) is an exaltation depicted which so lends itself | 
to being understood as an enthronement (beside God?) in kaavan n 
The possibility will be explored below, however, that cloud 
imagery associated with the translation of Enoch and perhaps of 
the prophet Ezekiel, and Elijah’s translation in a whirlwind are 
evoked in the portrait of the one like a son of man, }21 In my 
opinion, the mythological material has been partly filtered 
through such traditions, but this filtering has not totally 
diminished the impact of the original mythological substratum. 
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The mythological components of the vision open Daniel 7:13-14 
to the strange di-theistic interpretation. }?? 

In view of the enormous time lapse between the Ras Shamra 
texts (which belong to the period shortly before Israel's occu- 
pation of Palestine, the fourteenth century B.C.) and the book 
of Daniel, and in view of the fact that we do not know how the 
Canaanite mythology functioned in the interim, +23 I am speaking 
here of the indirect influence of mythological traditions, not 
of “borrowing. "174 One possible channel of influence in this 
case is interest in the figure of Daniel. Ezekiel speaks of a 
righteous wise figuro of antiquity called Daniel (Ezek 14:14, 
28:3), who ia probably celated to the righteous judge Dnil men- 
tioned in the Aqat legend from ugarit,}?5 and Danel is said to 
be. Enoch's father-in-law and uncle in Jub 4:20. But the evi- 
dence is too scanty to provide a clear viow of the relationship 
of these references, or of the tradition history of the figure 
and of works associated with him, +76 In general, there ia no 
reason to doubt that ancient traditions closely related to 
Ugaritic myths were available in the second century B.C. A 
strong interest in old materials existed throughout the Helle- 
nistic world, and the use of myths in Jewish apocalyptic should 
be seen in this context. ??? Nevertheless, this is no proof that 
the author of Daniel knew the Canaanite material directly. 

Another possible channel of influence of Canaanite tradi- 
tions was the pre-exilic Jerusalem cult, and the later adapta- 
tion of its ritual patterns and ideology. The OT passages which 
most closely resemble Daniel 7 are the royal psalms. These 
psalms have been regarded by some as indicative that in the 
Jerusalem court the Canaanite myth and ritual pattern was com- 
bined with the archaic League tradition of ritual conquest in a 
royal festival celebrating the enthronement of the Davidic king 
eR A type of 
theology is preserved in the psalms that could be called the 
ae? the high theology of the Jerusalem court, 


as Yahweh's "son" and perhaps also of Yahweh. 


National orthodoxy, 
in which the kingship was rooted in creation mythology and 
fixed in eternity.+?9 
Post~-exilic times, hymns were used that were provided by the 
Gefunct royal cult, based on the ritual combat of the divine 


In prophetic literature of exilic and 
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king and his cosmic enemies. Zechariah 9, Hanson argues, is a 
paradigm of this prophetic adaptation of the ritual pattern, }?! 
Its scenario is the same as that of the vision in Daniel 7: (1) 
threat to the divine council); (2) the conflict; (3) the victory; 
(4) salvation of the faithful. 1??? The scene in Daniel, then, 
may recapitulate the royal liturgy of the Jerusalem cult; this 
can be demonstrated according to Hanson by comparison of the 
acenario in Daniel 7 with that of “at least a dozen royal 
psalms. "13° Daniel 7 has been called the eschatologizing of 
Psalm aea or of Psalm 110,13° but Literary dependency is not 
avidant. 

The one liko a son of man receives tha same powers given 
to King Nebuchadnezzar in 2:37 and 5:18. But, given the author's 
political stance, '76 there doos not seem to be any intention to 
depict the enthronement of a human leader like Judas Maccabaua. 
Nor is it clear that the text is consciously messianic, 29? The 
author may be aware of the old cultic associations of the pat- 
tern he is using, and may intend to evoke these associations. 
But he seems to be essentially proasenting his belief that the 
final and dramatic transition is about to take place, from a 
world dominated by a series of brutal tyrannies to a world 
ruled by God and by one(s) who would (in contrast to Antiochua 
Epiphanes IV) be God's “real” and ultimate manifestation. The 
message concerns the past (the righteous dead) as well as the 
future. Royal mythology and ritual have been revitalized by new 
components and the pressure of new needs. The use of the pat- 
tern does not tell us whether (1) the author is thinking of a 
royal man ascending to assume rule on a throne imagined to be in 
heaven, 138 or (2) that pattern, once used to speak of the earth- 
ly king, has now been cut loose and applied to a heavenly being, 
the mythological elements returning to their original meanings” 
or (3) there is simply the intention to depict a human being 
(representative of God's people as the beasts are of their oppo- 
nents) being given a kingdom. Later interpreters will see in 
Daniel 7:13-14 both a human Davidic messiah and a superhuman 
celestial messiah, The royal psalms may be one channel in which 
the influence of Canaanite and other ANE mythology reached the 


author of Daniel. But since the Davidic king is never depicted 
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in them as riding on the clouds, nor as a celestial being,?4° 


it is clear that traditions also reached the author through 
other channels, 14} 
The Canaanite mythological pattern and motifs used (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) by the author of Daniel elucidate to 
some extent the apocalyptic triad of Ancient of Days, one like 
a son of man and angels (clouds). Examination of this sub- 
stratum does not solve the problem of the identity of the one 
like a son of man. But it does indicate that the author--in 
employing this mythological material in a new way to describe 
the transfer of power--gave his work a mysterious dimension 
that could not be comprehended simply by referenco to the the- 
ologies of tho past, or to the political drama of his time. In 
the following section, an analysis of the influence of Ezckicl 1 
on Daniel 7 raises again the question of a representation in tha 
latter taxt of two “divine” beings. 


2. Ezekiel l 


It has been arguad by several scholars that there is a 
clear literary and theological influence of Ezekiel 1 on Daniel 
7. The following points summarize the most important similari- 
ties between the two texts. 

(1) In both visions a flaming throne appears, set on 
wheels (Ezek 1:4, 15-16, 21, 26 {cf. 10:2); Dan 7:9-10). The 
wheels in Dan 7:9 no longer seem to have any function, since 
the throne is not in motion, 4? Ezekiel does not call the 
fiery-wheeled throne a chariot, but it can be imagined to re- 
semble one because of' the wheels and the movement; the word 
chariot (723579) came to be applied not only to the throne of 
this vision but to the vision as a who1e.?43 

(2) Clouds figure in both scenes: the throne is accompanied 
by a "great cloud" (9372 Jy) in Ezek 1:4, and the one like a 
son of man comes with the clouds of heaven (NRW Y33y-Dy) in Dan 
7:13, where it is possible the clouds are conceived as a 
chariot. }44 

(3) The representation of the throne as emerging from wind- 
driven storm clouds in Ezek 1:4 is reminiscent of the four winds 
of heaven stirring the sea, as well as of the clouds transport- 
ing the one like a son of man in Dan 7:2, i. 
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(4) Four beasts appear in each scene (Ezek 1:5-12; Dan 7: 
3-8). The third beast in Dan 7:6, like the hayyoth of Ezekiel, 
has four wings and four heads. The appearance and functions of 
these beings is. different in the two texts: in Daniel they 
represent the earthly kingdoms and forces of chaos, but in 
Ezekiel they bear the throne. }4® 

(5) Both scenes have magnificent displays of fire: Bzekiel'’s 
involves the bright cloud flashing fire, gleaming bronze (1:4), 
burning coals moving like torches, and lightning flashes (vv. 
13-14) and a fiery figure on the throne (v. 27). In Daniel, the 
throne and its wheels are of fire (7:9) and a stroam of fire 
(v. 10) issues forth from the throne; the fourth beast is burnt 
with fire (v. OH ead 

(6) Both visions are said to occur ih a time of political 
anguish for Isracl, ang in their different ways both are expres- 
sive of belief in the divine government of the world and of 
history. +48 The axile is the tragedy behind Ezekiel's first 
vision. In chapter 10 the sight of the.Xabdd departing from the 
temple, and in chapters 43-44 the sight of it returning are a 
way of showing that Yahweh and Yahweh's relationship with TIerael 
survived the destruction of the sanctuary. The heavenly throne 
is beyond the reach of Babylonian might. 149 The vision of the 
Ancient of Days enthroned and of the one like a son of man com- 
municates.a similar hope to the readers of Daniel 7: hope in 
the survival of Israel as a religious entity, and in the immi- 
nent end of the time of persecution and profanation. The four 
hayyoth with their fourfold faces and wings represent in Ezekiel 
the four corners of the earth and the world-embracing sovereign- 
150 The throne it- 
self, moved by the power of the Spirit which streams through the 
hayyoth (Ezek 1:20-21), is not bound to any one location. In 


ty of the one whose throne they are carrying. 


Daniel, the one on the heavenly throne is the source of the 
power of historical kingdoms; he confers on the one like a son 
of man the final power over all nations. 

(7) Both visionaries are themselves addressed as "son of 
man": Ezekiel ninety-three times, and Daniel once in Dan 8:17, 
the only instance outside Ezekiel in which a seer is so addressed. 
The term may be. one of honor, although this is not the most com- 
mon view, and Bowman (following Kimchi (1160-1235 A.D.}) suggests 
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that it signifies likeness to the one seen in the vision, >t 

The one who sees the man above is himself called gon of man. 2°? 
This is, however, only one of several ways in which Daniel is 
addressed, and there is no indication that the phrase has spe- 
cial significance, linking him with the figure of the vision. 153 

(8) Pinally, and most importantly, in both passages a being 
is sitting on or above the throne. In Ezek 1:26 ít is “a like- 
ness as it were of a human form” (O78 OHIND NINJ; LXX: duolwua 
ac elB0c Gvdpdnou); in Dan 7:9 it is “one that wag ancient of 
days," presumably also in human form, since his clothing and 
hair are described, A connection has also bean agen between the 
being on the throne in Ezekial and the one like a yon of man in 
Dan 7413,1°4 The clouds on or with which the lattor figure 
comes may have been conceived as a moving chariot, or he may have 
have beén thought of as coming to be enthroned. The transfer 
of power to him and the elements of an enthronement form in 
this text contribute to this impression. Further, Ezek 1:26 
seams to be the counterpart to Gen 1326, where ‘Adam is said to 
be made in.the image and likeness (NIn7) of “Elohim. 2° The 
exaltation of the one like a son of man is regarded by some 
critics as restoring the dominion of ‘Adam. 

Feuillet sees both the one like a son of man and the "lLike- 
hess as it were of a human form" as visible manifestations of 
the invisible God, in the figure of a human being, 45? Both, he 
says, are celestial beings appearing in human’ form; both, that 
is, belong to the category of the divine and are a sort of in- 
Carnation of the divine glory. 158 Both are relate to the pro- 
fanation and purification of the temple, and the return of the 
glory to ie? The difference is that in Daniel 7? we have an 
eschatological representation of Ezekiel's vision. And Feuillet 
Says that, eg in Ezekiel the Xabéd in human’ form is pre- 
sumably Goa, 16° in Daniel the one like a son of man is a separ- 
ate "transcendental" being. 161 This leads Black. to the conclu- 
sion that the author of Daniel 7 knows of two divinities, the 
Ancient of Days and the one like a son of man. This text, he 
argues, “represents a highly significant development of ‘Ezekiel 1 
into. a theology which seems virtually ditheistic. „162 The sec- 
ond "god" is not a transcendental (i.e., other-worldly) Messiah, 16 
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but rather “the celestial Israel,” the remnant of the masktlfm 
(Dan 12:3). The author, says Black, is contemplating the 
apotheosis of Israel in the endtime;s the vision should not be 
interpreted apart from the interpretation given to the seer in 
7:18, 22, 27,16% 

The analyses of Peuillet and Black are not satisfactory 
axplanations of the mythological substratum of Daniel 7, as 
they do not account for the particular imagery of Dan 7:9-14. 
Nor do these scholars convincingly alucidate the relationship 
that one may soe between Danial 7 and Ezekiel 1. [ft is clear, 
however, that some strong relationship does axist. It ís pos- 
aible that the author understood Ezekiel 1 as somehow giving 
him license to portray a "celestial human baing,” who in Black's 
term may even tepresent the “apotheosis” of the masktifm and 
their followers. But in order to ascertain if and how this may 
be the case, we must investigate two further questions: (1) what 
was the nature of Israelite understanding of the divine council 
and of human participation in that council? (2) Is it possible 
that there was an indirect influence of Ezekiel 1 on Daniel 7, 
via Enoch traditions? The answers to both of these questions 
area ultimately pertinent to our inveatigation of the Matthean 
triadic phrase: the first because it may enable us to underatand 
how the Son can be joined with the Father and the Holy Spirit in 
a phrase which seems to some to imply the divinity of all three; 
the second because the background of Enoch speculation is a com- 
ponent part of the Danielic theme of transcendence of death, 
that theme which will appear in the Matthean resurrection 
narrative. 


3. The Divine Council and Human Participation in the Council 


The concept of a heavenly council--of “an assembly of di- 
vine beings sitting together with Yahweh, discussing and making 
decisions concerning affairs of heaven and earth"? ®>_-nas a 
long history of use by OT writers. Cross and others believe 
that some of the imagery and poetic language concerning the 
council af Yahweh originated in the assembly of the gods common 
to the mythological Weltbild of Mesopotamia and Canaan. 166 The 
concept,: however, may not have been simply borrowed by Israel. 
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Its antiquity in the ANE, and the pervasiveness of the ideas 
that (a) it was inconceivable for any person, human or divine, 
to exist fully in isolation, without a "household, "167 and (b) 
that divine society and government were organized along the 
lines of human society, may indicate that it was an almost ín- 
evitable concept, rising independently in many places, But the 
terminology used in the OT for the council makes it probable 
that Israel was influenced by Canaan in the way in which {it ex- 
pressed this concept, 168 That terminology, as a survey of some 
of the texts showa, 1°? had very little precision. Israel's 
understanding of tha council is difficult to grasp. It seems 
that we can say neither that tha conception of the council of 
Yahweh was a mera poetic imaga or literary survival, 279 nor 
that it was a vital aspect of early Israelita belief that grew 
fainter with progressive daemythologization and movement toward 
monotheism. It was an element of the living pattern of Israelite 
faith, perhaps even a central element, and most scholars argue 
that the danger of this originally polytheistic idea-complex was 
minimized by Israelite adaptations. ? 1 These adaptations in- 
cluded stress on the incomparability of Yahweh (see Ps 89:7). }7? 
The other beings, as far as our texts indicate, were not wor- 
shipped as gods but conceived as of lesser rank and power? 73 
They did not impinge on or impair the exclusive covenant claim 
of Yahweh on Israel, but actually by their services supported 
that claim. In general, there is in the OT a striking lack of 
mythological detail and elaboration, such as descriptions of 
banquets or battles of the gods of the council, or of special 
functions assigned to individualized subordinate divine beings, 
or of the father-son relationship. ? 74 There is no mention of 
interrelationship among the members of the council, no loves or 
hates. The only relationship is between it as a body and Yahweh 
as its head; "the council exists to praise Yahweh, to fear him, 
and to submit to his rule and judgment and to do his will, 175 
The members are for the most part "colorless, secondary super- 
Natural creatures”? ?6 who are not named, have no distinct char- 
acteristics or histories and never really come to life. The 
Vagueness of their descriptions suggests that they are delib- 
erately minimalized and generalized. l7”? 
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The description of the council in Daniel 7, however, does 
not conform to many of these characteristics. The supreme fig- 
ure of the Ancient of Days does not function here to drain off 
attention or significance from the other members. He appears 
with his entourage (7:10) but does not seem to be the only or 
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supreme judge, 
He comes with the clouds of heaven dramatically, as though this 
is an. identifying characteristic. Although he is not described 
in further detail, he in far from being colorless. He ie reo- 
lated in the interpretation in later versos, by identification 
or reprenantation, to the holy onan who may be members of the 


179 to him is given power that bolongs to the Ancient 


council. 
of Days, the power to rule all peoples, nations and languayas 
forever (7:14). As he is not said to depart, it is poaatbla. 
that he ís considered to be for to have becomes) a member. of the 


209 This more elaborate characterization and. "person- 


council. 
alization" may be due in part to the influence of originally 
Canaanite materials. Do we have here simply a bold use of old 
mythology in the description of the one like a son of man as a 
“colorful” angelic member of the council? 8 (as Collins and 
others have suggested), or is the concept of the heavenly coun- 
cil revolutionized in more startling fashion, by the possible 
integration of a human (or once human) being into its midst? 
Human participation in the heavenly council is referred to 
in several OT and intertestamental texts. These distinctions 
should be kept in mind in the following discussion: (a) some 
texts refer to a human being who is taken up into heaven to 
witness or to participate in the assembly and then to return to 
earth; (b) others refer to a human being transferred to the 
heavenly realm, becoming in some sense a member of the assembly? 
(c) others refer to a human being taken into-heaven and trans- 
formed into or made like a celestial, immortal being. -Prophets 
claim to have seen the enthroned Yahweh with his entourage 
(Isaiah 6; Ezekiel l; 10), they claim to have heard him in 
council deciding destinies (1 Kgs 22:19-23), and they claim 
gees commissioned to relay what they have heard (Isaiah 
40). 


as having participated in the decisions and announcements of 


Further, there are prophets who understand themselves 
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the council, as “standing” (ny) in that council, 12? because 
in effect a JH?N or saan, 184 
1-10, the participation of the prophet is even rore direct. His 


In the post-exilic text Ezch 3: 


function there fts not only that of a witness or spectator with 
the duty of communicating what he has witnessed, but he joins 
in, and his intrusion "brings the whole action to its point of 
climax, "+59 Furthermore, the high priest Joshua, standing in 
the council and purified, is promised rule over Goé’s house and 
charge of his courts and “the right of access among those who 
are standing hore” (3:7) if he obeys. “Right of access” 
(09702) indicates that the high priest is to have free entry 
and passage among those who sorve in the heavenly court---that 
is, along with the angels. Ho is given a right and status per- 
haps evon beyond that enjoyed by the prophets: access to Yar- 
weh's presence in the council. This is a priestly adaptation 


of a prophetic pattern, 186 


A Qumran document of slightly later 
date than Daniel, The Testamant of ‘Amram, strongly underlines 
the assimilation of priests to angels: according to Milik in 
the discourse of ‘Amram to Aaron we read clearly, “And you wili 
be called an angel of God” (nipnn 2K qsm). 187 

Do any of the pre-Danielic texts concerning hunan partici- 
pation in the divine council imply human transformation? The 
prophets as divinely commissioned interpreters speak at times 
as though there is virtual identification of the human with the 
divine. But there is never, according to most critics, loss of 
consciousness of the profound difference between God and humani- 
ty, no obscuring of the gulf between the human and the divine. 
In OT prophecy in general, humanity is flesh and mortal, God is’ 
spirit, and the “sons of God" are conceived as sharing something 
of the spiritual nature of God. As participants in the council, 
however, prophets seem to have been conscious of an “adoptive 
kinship," a sharing of "corporate personality" (in H. W. Robin- 
son's phrase) with the members of the council and with Yahweh. 
But nowhere in the OT is a prophet identified as one of the sons. 
of God or holy ones, or accorded real membership in the divine 
council. The prophet remains mortal and is not divinizea.?®? 
The presence of the prophet in the divine council is temporary: 
"he finds himself in the divine assembly, but he does not belong 
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there....His access to the divine realm is not unqualified 
privilege but is bound to the task of relating that experience 
to the normal realm of men, "+99 This may also be believed to 
be the case with the high priest Joshua, and again no explicit 
transformation or divinization is described. +7} 
In Daniel 12:2-3 the mackf{lfm are promised eternal life, 
transformation (in that they will be made to "shine like the 
brightness of the firmament" and “like the stars,") and, per- 
haps, exaltation to the heavenly world.??* Does the figure of 
the ona like a son of man bear any specific relationship to that 
promise? Ie he meant to represent, that is, not an angelic 
figure but a human figure who has been given special access and 
status in the heavenly world? In the biblical accounts of the 
translations of Elijah and Enoch, and in the extra-biblical 
traditions aasociatad with them, there are indications of the 
belief that a human being can join the company of the ‘elohim. 
This, says Yehezkel Kaufmann, is "the limit of biblical apotheo- 
aia,«)93 It is my contention that these accounta and traditions 
concerning Elijah and Enoch may have influenced Daniel's por- 
trait of the one like a son of man, and served as channel and 
framework for the incorporation of originally Canaanite mytho= 
logical materials. It will be seen later that these traditions 
and materials acquire new life in aarly CHristian speculation. 
By the time of the writing of the book of Daniel, Enoch 
and Elijah were thought of by some as having acquired permanent 
access to the heavenly realm. By by-passing or passing through 
death, they gained an immortality that placed them in the world 
of the council and gave them functions in that worla.??4 
Elijah*s translation “in a whirlwind to the heavens" (mn yd3 
op, 2 Kgs 2:1, 11)495 
concerning him as a heavenly figure available to help the human 


provides the grounds for speculation 


race and chosen for an eschatological role. The description of 


the assumption!?® 


merits our attention, since it may be related 
to Baal motifs, as is the coming of the one like a son of man 
on the clouds. It has been suggested that the wonder tales 
about Elijah and Elisha were important weapons used by the nar- 
rator of the cycles to expose the incompetence of Baal, under- 
mining popular beliefs concerning him, and to show the superi- 


ority of Yahweh and his adherents. This is clear in 1 Kings 18, 
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a chapter which is directly concerned with Yahweh vereus Baal, 
and it may be operative at some level in the formation of 2 
Kings 2. (All the Elijah-Blisha narratives, however, should 
not be read uncritically as originating under the same polemi- 
cal impulse.) Elijah's assumption illustrates the belief that 
only Yahweh rules the clouds, and only his prophet can ascend. 
In contrast, though Baal isa called "he that mounts the clouds," 
he dies and his body lies on the ground: *We came upon Baal 
prostrate on the earth" (mfny tb'l npl tang) 29? In place of 
cloud imagery, there is the imagery of the whirlwind and “a 
chariot of fire and horses of fire" in 2 Kings 2,298 Bronner 
points out the connections of Baal with fire and lightning as 
well as with storm, wind and rain, 199 and concludes that it is 
Yahweh's control of thesa elemants, not Baal's, that ia the 
underlying theme of the translation story. While this analysis 
may not capture all of the mythological resonances of the OT 
text, 79° it indicates similarity between the ascending Elijah 
and the one like a son of man in their Baal associations, and 
perhaps offers a clue to how originally Baal imagery is being 
used by the author of Daniel 7. The chariot and horses of fire 
that take Elijah represent the heavenly army , 2° angelic war- 
riors. As Elijah is borne into the heavens by the chariot and 
horses of the angelic host, so the one like a son of man is 
borne on (or comes with) the clouds of heaven (which may repre- 
sent his angelic host or messengers) , 7°" and is brought into 
the divine presence by angels. 

Was Elijah's translation believed to involve a transforma- 
tion and membership in the heavenly world? Several pre-Danielic 
texts indicate that this is so. Martyn puts it cautiously: 
"Since he was dramatically taken up into heaven, he was con- 
Sidered to be alive, in heaven with the (other?) angels, and 
available, either by being equidistant, so to speak, from every 
generation, or by being on the verge of coming at the end~time 
1a 0293 This idea is first suggested in Mal 4:5, where Elijah 
is identified as the MY39 J87Q, the precursor of Yahweh men- 
tioned in 3:1. Here his role at the end is to mitigate the 
Wrath of Yahweh by turning the hearts of fathers toward their 
Children and of children toward their fathers (4:6). Sir 48:10 
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expands this tradition, speaking of Elijah standing "ready,” 
aviaently reserved in heaven, and of his task to restore the 
tribes of Jacob (cf. Isa 49:5-6).79% mhe difficult verse Sir 
48:11 may imply the belief that Elijah appears to the pious be- 
fore they die, or his appearance at the end. The Greek is 
Clearly an expansion, °° its third line expressing belief that 
Elijah's translation was nat unique, but a fate that could be 
shared by others. 7?’ The Animal Apocalypse, written around 

the time of the book of Daniel, prasenta Elijah, after the 
division of the Kingdom, as the one prophet (sheep) who was 
saved and not murdered by the other erring sheep: “and they 
sought to slay it, but the Lord of the sheep saved it from the 
sheep and brought it up to ma (Enoch), and caused it to dwall 
there (2 Enoch 90:52; in a tower raised above the aa cf, 
87:4).798 IF Elijah is the ram of ? Fnoch 90:31," a who ap- 
pears with “those three (angels) who were clothed in white" and 
seizes Enoch by the hand, he is thought to be present at’ the 
time of the last judgment (v. 31), the resurrection of the 
righteous dead (v. 43) 7°" and the gathering of all the dispersed 
into the “new house” of God (vv. 34-36). While we have no pre- 
Dantelic text which refers explicitly to the transformation of 
Elijah into an angel, it is clear that he was thought of by 

some as alive in the heavenly world, 7}! 

Moreover, it seems that Elijah had become a focus of at- 
tention during the years of Seleucid persecution, his transla- 
tion a sign of deliverance. It is easy to understand that the 
prophet who fought idolatry and syncretism could become a symbol 
for the freedom fighter or resister of Maccabean times: “Elijah, 
because of his great zeal for the law, was taken up into heaven" 
(1 Macc 2:58). This figure (with its Baal associations) may 
have served as a model (though not the only model) for the 
Danielic one like a son of man. 

Features of the figure of Enoch have also contributed to 
Daniel 7. The material concerning him in Genesis and Sirach is 
only the tip of an iceberg. The cryptic statement in Gen 5:24 
reads simply: "Enoch walked with Gad, and he was not, for God took 
him? (ovxqoy ink mP-YD ABI g) OVMPNT-n¥ J037 FrINe)). Enoch is 
the seventh after Adam, and his unusually short lifespan (365. 
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years; Gen 5:23) is obviously related to the solar year. While 
"he was not” could possibly mean "he diea, "712 it seems that 
the whole of verse 24, and not just this phrase, is a substi- 
tute for "and he died” (nD»}), which is the last word spoken 
about the other descendants of Adam in this genealogy. "He was 
not” means he was not with the inhabitants of the earth. “Walk- 
ing with God” in 5:22 as in 6:9 (concerning Noah), means a 
closeness to God in righteousness (cf. Jub, 10:17), a living 
communion which the P writer believed possible only for these 
two members of the antedeluvian community. 724 Perhaps there is 
a hint here. as woll of mystical knowledge and familiarity with 
divine secrets. “+4 In verse 24, howaver, the phrase seeins to 
mean his removal from tha world, and ia in parallelism with the 
phrase, "God took him."215 the verb npy with God as the subject 
and a human being as the object is used in 2 Kgs 2:10 for the 
translation of Elijah (cf. Ps 49:16; 73:24). Some commentators, 
both ancient and modern, have understood Gen 5:24 to mean that 
Enoch did die; he was simply a good man who died young, or died 
suddenly, but did not descend into sheol.71® If this is cor- 
rect, the intention of the Torah, as Cassuto puts it, 227 was to 
convey that Enoch's death was not like the death of other people 
Since God redeemed him from the power of Sheol. Other. commen- 
tators have read this verse as a statement that Enoch did not 
die, but was instead translated or entered living into immor- 
tality. 218 Pragmentary Targum and Targum Neofiti I on Gen 5:24 
express ignorance of Enoch’s end. 

Whatéver the precise nature of the Priestly writer's con- 
ception of the end of Enoch, the piling up of three phrases in 
verse 24 indicates clearly that ‘the writer saw a difference be- 
tween the figure of Enoch and those of the other demythologi zed 
ancestors. They "were only ordinary mortals, not gods, or demi- 
gods,. or even men transformed into divinities, and they had no 
mythological associations whatsoever. They were born, they be- 
got sons and daughters, andin the end they died; thatis al1.”?20 
But by surrounding the bleak "he was not” (333°) with the two 
pe ae aaa (and thus completely changing its ordinary mean- 
ing) 


that Enoch’'s end was movement into the presence of God. 


the author is saying, with restraint and forcefulness, 
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Grelot, working from an investigation of Mesopotamian tra- 
ditions and from materials concerning Enoch in the apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha, finds the statements in Genesis 5 loaded with 
mythological significance.*~* Enoch, he thinks, is presented as 
the prototype of perfection by his age and his rank after Adam.222 
According to Grelot, the Priestly writer meant to evoke the tra- 
dition that Enoch was transferred to the garden of God, and en- 
tered into an eternal life shared with the angels, By him and by 
his escape from death, the original design of God for humanity 
was realized, and Enoch was set in contrast to the tragic end of 
others in the pre-flood world. Grelot reads the "taking" of 
Enoch as a message of hope for thosa who walk with God, just as 
the Deluge is. a threat addressed to sinners. The Priestly au- 
thor's insight in Genesis, therefore, is profoundly differont 
from that of the Mesopotamian stories, whore death as the ines- 


224 Grelot also seas the P 


capable human fact ia emphasized. 
account of Enoch as influenced by Ezckiel's vision of a restored 
paradise for a purified people, and by the reminiscence of Elijah 
and his translation. Enoch is, in this view, the prototype of 
Israelite prophets, 22° The author of Sirach has Elijah in mind 
as he writes that Enoch "also” was taken (49:l14bs mMpY2 KIN O34 
oaa). 226 

Whether we agree with Grelot that the apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha basically give us fuller accounts of some ancient 
traditions contained tn nuce in the verses in Genesis 5, or 
whether we take the more cautious view that it is difficult to 
know the character and content of the traditions available to 
the Priestly writer,7*/ it is clear that related mythological 
elements existed in the oral tradition, surfacing in later 
pseudepigrapha, medieval legends and mystical literature. (Of 
course, not everything that appears in later material belongs 
to this category.) The P narrative indicates the existence of 
a fuller narrative or narratives concerning the figure of Enoch, 
and the stark mysteriousness of the Torah's mention of him prob- 
ably also occasioned the creation of new ideas and stories. The 
repetition of Iyn) (Gen 5:22, 24) is especially significant. 
Two types of Enoch journeys to the heavens are recounted in 
Jubtlees and the Enoch literature: visionary experiences during 


his lifetime, and final ascent. The repetition of the verb in 
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Genesis may summarize these two types, and probably also 
suggested further elaboration. 

Genesis 5 and Sirach tell us nothing explicitly about 
Enoch's supramundane existence, Nothing, that is, except that 
he was thought of as somehow with God, an intimate of God in 
and beyond his earthly life span. These brief notations in 
themselves--even if we were unaware of the vast realm of Enoch 
literature not included in our canon--suggest that by breaking 
or stretching the idea of normal human existence and destiny, 
Enoch traditions may have helped creata in Maccabean times the 
possibility of conceiving of a figure at once human and super- 
human, the figure of a human being praesent as quasi-angelic or 
immortal in the heavenly realm. They suggest, in other words, 
that the Enoch tradition may have influenced the portrait of 
the one like a son of man in Daniel 7, 

A glance at some of the extra-canonical Enoch materials 
strengthens this suggestion. In traditions which cannot with 
certainty be dated before the composition of Daniel (but are 
pre-NT) we find reference to the heavenly dwelling place of 
Enoch, 228 his association with the engels, “7° his functions in 
230 There is a “steady line of development" 
in Enoch speculation, “> and influence exerted by extraneous 
traditions and by polemical situations. But these traditions 
can be seen as tapping a potential of the most ancient Israelite 
Enoch material: the potential for conceptualizing a human figura 
as angelic-human or at once quasi-divine and human. It can be 
argued that 11Q Melchizedek presents a human (or once human) 
being as a heavenly being. Melchizedek is four times called 


the heavenly realm. 


‘elohim in this document, is spoken of as judge in the divine 
council, a heavenly deliverer, protector of the faithful and 
chief of the heavenly host. 

The author of Daniel struggled with the problem of the 
fate of the righteous dead, the Maccabean martyrs. His aim was 
to inspire the living resisters with an image of their eventual 
and eternal triumph. It can be speculated that Enoch who 
"walked with God," the one for whom death was not the last word, 
would be a figure to whom the mind and imagination of the author 
would naturally turn. Traditions about Enoch, "a sign of knowl- 
edge to all generations" (Sir 44:16, Hebrew), may have been, kept 
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alive and developed in the circles of masktlim to which the 
author belonged. In the following section it will be argued 
that ? Enoch 14 is one such tradition, and that it has been 
drawn upon in the creation of Daniel 7. 


4. tknoeh 14 

It has long been suggested that there is a close literary 
relationship between Daniel 7 and 1 Enoch 14, both texts which 
were originally in Aramaic. Three theories. have been offered 
an an explanation of the common dotails of dancription, phrase- 
ology and genoral. pictures (a) 7? Enach 14 was the inspiration 
of Daniel 75797 (b) 1 Enoch 14 is an imitation of Daniel 7;774 
(c) the two texts are indopendent of one another? >” but may de- 
pend on a common source.” %6 In my judgment, the first theory 
has the most to recommand it. 

I Enach 14 is the full account of a dream-vision, described 
in 12:1 as Enoch's being “hidden” (Ethiopic) or “taken” into 
obscurity (Greek}. It is told as a mystical ascent to the heav- 
ens during Enoch's lifetime; he falls asleep and dreams it by 
the waters of Dan, in the land of Dan to the southwest of 
Hermon: (13:7).7 77 The reason for the ascent is bizarre: the 
evil Watchers, condemned by the Most High (10:4-16) and informed 
of the sentence upon them (12:4-13:3), ask Enoch to draw up a 
petition for them for forgiveness, and to read it in the pres- 
ence of the Lord of heaven (13:4). Enoch, then, ascends for 
those who cannot ascend. He receives a commission (cf. 15:1-2): 
the "vision of the wrath of chastisement" (4QEn© I vi 5) he sees 
is to be told to the Watchers, and a reprimand is to be delivered 
to them. Their petition is refused, and it is decreed that they 
will never ascend to heaven, but will be bound for all eternity 
and will see the destruction of their offspring, the Giants 
(1424-7; 15:3-16:4). 

The ascent itself is described as follows in 4QEn° I vi 8 
to vii 2 (= 1 Enoch 14:8-20), according to Milik's reconstruc- 


tion: 728 


8. [And to me in the vision it thus appeared. Behold, 
clouds in the vision were calling me, and cloud-mists] 
to me were shouting, and lightning-flashes and thunders 
{were hastening me up and...me, and winds in the vision 
made me to fly, and took me} upwards and brought me up 
and made me enter into [heaven. 9. And I entered it 
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This 


until I drew near to the walls of a building built with 
hail stones] and tongues of fire were surrounding them 
all around, [and they began to fill me with fear and 
to...m@,. 10. And I entered among those tongues of fire, 
until] I drew near to a great house [built with hail- 
stones; and the walls of this house were like stone 
slabs, and all of them were (made) of snow, and the} 
floor (was built] of snow. {[1l. And the ceiling was 
like lightning-flashes and like thunder; and among 

them fiery cherubim, and their heaven was of water, 

12. And a burning fire surrounded] all their walls 

{all around them, and the gates were of burning fire. 
13. And I entered into that house which was hot like 
fire, and cold as} snow) and [there was} no (pleasure 
of life in it; and behold, fear covered me and tremb- 
ling seized me. 14. And I was shaken and) trembling 
and I fell fon my facae; and it was shown to ma in my 
vision. 15. And behold I saw another door which opened 
before me, and another house which] was greater than 
this, and all of it {was built with tongues of fire. 
16. And all of it far surpassed (the other) in splendour 
and glory and majesty that] I am unable to describe to 
you (its splendour and majesty. 17. And its floor was 
of fire and its ceiling was of burning fire. 18. And 
it was. shown to me and I saw in it a lofty throne, and 
its appearance} [was like crystal-glass, and ite wheels 
wore like the disc of the shining sun, and its sides) 
were cherubim. 19. [And from beneath the throne came 
forth) streams (2°72) of (fire, and I could not look. 
20. Great Majesty sat upon this throne, and His raiment 
was brighter than the sun and whiter) than much snow.... 


passage continues in the Ethiopic and Greek (14:21-15:2): 


None of the angels could enter and could behold His 
face by reason of the magnificence and glory, and no 
flesh could behold Him. 22. The flaming fire was round 
about Him, anda great fire stood before Him, and none 
around could draw near to Him: ten thousand times. ten 
thousand (stood) before Him, yet he needed no counsel- 
lor. 23. And the most holy ones239 who were near to 
Him did not leave by night nor depart from Him. 24. 
24. And until then I had been prostrate on my face, 
trembling: and the Lord called me with His own mouth 
and said to me: ‘Come hither, Enoch, and hear my word.' 
25. And one of the holy ones came to me249 and he made 
me rise up and approach the door: and I bowed my face. 
downwards. 15:1. And He answered and said to- me,“41 
and I heard His voices ‘Fear not, Enoch, you righteous 
man and scribe of righteousness; approach hither and 
hear my voice. 2. And go, say to the Watchers of heav- 
en, who have sent you to intercede for Shem: ‘you should 
intercede for men, and not men for you. 42 


The similarities between this passage and Daniel 7 are 


Striking. Both are descriptions of a human (or humanlike) be- 
ing borne aloft by clouds into the divine presence. God is 
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depicted sitting on a throne which has wheels (Dan 7:9; 1 Fnoch 
14:18) and from which issues stream(s) of fire (Dan 7:10; 

1 Enoch 14:19).743 In both texts the dynamic whirling movement 
of the throne described in Ezekiel 1 is stilled, and the throne 
ig set in place in heaven. Ten thousand times ten thousand 
stand before God (Dan 7:10; 1 Enoch 14:22).744 he clothing of 
the one on the throne is spoken of an whiter than (or as white 
as) snow (Dan 7:93 1 Enoch 14:20). In addition, Dan 7:13 reads: 
"I saw in the night vtotona, and behold, there came with the 
altouda of haaven one like a son of man.” 7 Enooh 14:8 reads: 
"Behold, in the vtaton oloudy invited me "245 The unique role 
of Enoch is emphasized: he draws near where none of the angels 
and no flosh could enter (14:21-22).77© Milik calle him "a 
hero who is at the same time human and divine, "747 As Charles 
emphasizes, however, Enoch aa a man writes the petition for the 
fallen Watchers (13:6), receives here a dream-vision and not a 
final translation, speaks with a tongue of flesh (14:2), and ia 
terrified like a mortal at the presence of God (14124).748 

Both Daniel 7 and 7 Enoch 14 concern an end to the dominion of 
evil, and judgment passed on evil forces (Dan 7:10, 22, 26; 

1 Enoch Ln Finally, both texta seem to be drawing on 
the same complex of OT passages: Deut 33:2 and Pa 68:17 (the 
ten thousands); Ezekiel 1 (the throne, fire display, wheels) ; 
Isaiah 6 (God seated on the throne); 1 Kings 22 and Isaiah 6 
(the court, judgment theme). 

The theory that Daniel 7 was in part inspired by l Enoch 14 
depends on a pre~Maccabean or early Maccabean date for the 
Enochian passage. Chapters 12-16 of 1 Fnoch are from the Book 
of Watchers (chapters 1-36). Milik has presented a convincing 
argument for dating the composition of this book around 250 B.C. 
An earlier written source has been incorporated into it. 2770 In 
addition, the major arguments for regarding 1 Enoch 14 as earli- 
er than Daniel 7 are the following. (1) Chapters 1-36 of 
1 Enoch contain no reference to the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes IV and no sharply focused eschatological interest 
predominating. Instead, we find condemnation of the fallen 
Watchers, ruminations on Wisdom themes (cf. 2:1-9), and descrip- 
tions of what Glasson calls “leisurely journeys to various parts 
of the universe, the animals found there, precious stones, 
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etc, "251 


Daniel 7 illustrates, according to Stone, a "shift of 
emphasis" from the broad speculative interests of the older 
work to the magnified eschatological interest which came about 
under the impact of the Maccabean revolt. (2) It is easier ta 
understand the author of Daniel borrowing from the author of 

1 Fnoak 14, than vice versa. The former is using the descrip- 
tion of Enoch's adventures into unknown regions and his ascent 
into the heavens in order to describe in some detail the avents 
of the immediate futura. 5? The ascending figure becomes an 
apocalyptic symbol for the coming vindication and triumph of tha 
holy onos of the Most High.?>? Why this should ba so has been 
suggested akoves Enoch, as one who transcended death, even in 
his lifetime “walking with God," can be understood as symbolic 
of the life of the nation which=--transformed--will survive the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes IV and even the martyrdom 
that has been inflictea,?>4 This is not to say that the one 
like a son of man in Daniel 7 ia completely identified with or 
exhausted by the figure of Enoch. That figure is only one con- 
tributing factor, and not the ultimate origin, of the one like 
a son of man. The author of Daniel 7 has used ? Enoch 14, and 


255 of the one like a son of man who comos 


Enoch is an original 
to God in Daniel 7. Rowley speaks of the "improbable sequence" 
of the individual figure in 1 Enoch 14 becoming the collective 
figure in Daniel 7, and then an individual figure again in the 
Similitudes. >ô But the distinction between individual and 
corporate is fluid, and is not clearly made in the vision or in 
the interpretation of Daniel 7. It does not seem at all im- 
probable that traits of individual figures used in the composi- 
tion of Daniel 7 could be recognized and re-emphasized in later 
interpretations. °" 
There are several important elements in Daniel 7 other 
than those already mentioned that cannot be explaineð as having 
been derived from 1 Enoch 14. These include: (a) the notion of 
God as old, as “Ancient of Days"; (b) the imagery of the four 
beasts and the primal sea; (c) the idea of a transfer of royal 
power, the humanlike figure's reception from God of the rule of 
an eternal kingdom; (d) the emphasis on the clouds, 798 As has 
been seen in the discussion of the Canaanite hypothesis, it is 


Precisely these elements which have been explained as related 
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to the Canaanite mythological drama of the transfer of power 
from "El to Baal who comes on the clouds after the forces of 
chaos have been destroyed.*>? The suggestion has been made 
that this mythological material may have been available to the 
author of Daniel indirectly, via Israelite royal ideology and 
traditions concerning the assumption of Elijah. Now I make the 
further suggestion that Daniel 7 combines the originally 
Canaanite mythology with Enoch material, 76° The similarity of 
the fates of Elijah and Fnoch may have been the Link between 
the two. traditions, 20} 

What haa the author of Daniel 7 done with the text of 
1 Enoch 14 before him? Here is a possible theory. Ho has seon 
the motif of Enoch'’s ascent and contrasting fall of the Watchers. 
as a paradigm of the events of his own time: as the evil Watch- 
èrs fall and will not ascend again, so Antiochus who grotesquely 
rose up against the holy ones and the Most High (7:21, 25) 8; 
10-11) will be destroyed. As Enoch approached to: receive a com- 
mission, so the one like a son of man approaches to receive. the 
kingdom. If the power of the Watchers, Giants and spirits of 
the Giants was taken seriously by the contemporaries of the au- 
thor of ? Enoch 14, a message of relicf was delivered by this 
passage: their power is limited and controlled. The author of 
Daniel 7 delivers a similar message: the power of the fourth 
beast is already defeated on the plane of ultimate reality and 
its days are numbered in history. The figure of Enoch, righ- 
teous and alive beyond death, is used to focus hope and faith 
in Israelite survival and triumph, believed to have worldwide 
significance. Enoch has become, in the figure of the one like 
a son of man, a heavenly representative of the maskflfm. De- 
tails of 1 Enoch 14 have been stripped away: the trappings of 
heaven, the walls of crystal or hailstones, the fearful tongues 
of fire, the’ three houses inside one another like Chinese boxes. 
~-all. these elements which serve to state and protect the trans- 
cendence of God and to increase the reader's interest and awe-- 
are omitted by the author of Daniel 7. Aspects of the Canaanite 
mythology are applied to the one like a son of man and to God 
enthroned, and the threat of the fourth beast is highlighted. 
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Scholem speaks of 1 Enoch 14 as containing the earliest 
example of the literary description of the phenomenon of the 
Throne on its chariot as pictured in Ezekiel 1, mysteries of 
the world of the Throne and of Divine Glory. 1 Enoch 14 "was 
the source of a long visionary tradition of describing the 
world of the Throne and the visionary ascent to it, which we 
find portrayed in the books of the Merkabah mystics. "76? 

Daniel 7, drawing on the Enochic passage, can be seen also as a 
work within this tradition. It is not a text such as those 
which indulge in splendid catalogues of the appointments of the 
heavenly world, the dangers of the ascent, the inhabitants and 
their functions, or the wide range.of mysteries revealed there. 
But it focuser on the revelation of the one mystery now of cru- 
cial importance to the author and his audiences the imminence 
and aupromacy of the final. kingdom of God- and the role to be 
played there by the one like a son of man and. the (people of the) 
holy ones, Presence before the Throne ita promised to authentic 
Israel (7:19, 22, 27) cf. 12:2-3), awakening it to its identity. 
The author is calling his readers to believe in the fellowship 
of the maskflfm and their followers (living and dead) with the 
angels of the Throne world and of earthly battle. In this in- 
stance, the mystical expression is not esoteric. 

Ezekiel 1, 2 Kings 2 (Elijah) and 1 Enoch 14 contain the 
following elements: (a) a heavenly throne or chariot: (b) a hu- 
man or humanlike figure ascending or seated upon the throne; 

(c) clouds or whirlwind transporting the human figure, or men- 
tion of strong wind; (d) a visionary aspect of the account; 7° 
(e) the occurrence of the vision by a river. There is a magne- 
tic Field here, of Linguistic?°* and.thematic affinities. The 
elements which the texts have in common show that material is 
Present (1) for drawing inferences from analogy (geseroth sha- 
voth, the second of Hillel's middoth or rules of exegesis) ;7°> 
(2) for constructing a “family” of texts (Binyan ‘ab mikkathub 
‘ehad and Binyan ‘ab miahshene Kethubim, Hillel's third and 
fourth middoth by which deductions are made based on the fact 
that certain texts go ‘together because of their similar con- 
tents); and (3) for making an exposition of these texts in terms 
of one another (Keyose bo bemakom aher, Hillel's sixth middah). 
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One aspect of later exegesis of Daniel 7, as will be seen in 
the following chapters, is the interpretation of that text by 
reference to the very texts on which it draws, especially 
Ezekiel yp 708 The influence of Ezekiel l on Daniel 7 is prob- 
ably both direct and indirect (via 7 noch 14). 

In the next chapter we will examine the relationship bo- 
tween Danicl 7 and 7 Enoch 71, and raise the question of whether 
both of these texts depend on a common tradition (now lost) of 


Enoch's final ascent. 


D. The Form and Function of Daniel 7 


I have sugqygentod that the structure of Daniel 7 resembles 
the mythic pattarn found in the Canaanite story of (a) the re- 
volt of Yanm, nea, (b) the defeat of Yamm by Baal, (c) ‘El's 
enthronement of Baal and manifestation of his kingship. In 
Daniel 7, (a) the revolt of the sea appears in the rising from 
the sea of beasts who exarcise oppressive dominion, (b) the 
defeat of the beasts is by judgment of the divine council, and 
(c) the one like a son of man (representing the (people of the] 
holy ones of the Most High) receives dominion and glory and 
kingdom. 7°? The conflict/ehthronement pattern reached the au- 
thor of Daniel in part through the medium of the royal liturgy 
and royal psalms. 7°8 But to call Daniel 7 an enthronement 
scene is not to classify it precisely. It is a dream about or 


263 of what Black calls a “throne theophany." The An- 


a vision 
cient of Days is depicted enthroned surrounded by his court 
(7:9-10) and the conferral of dominion on the one like a son of 
man takes place (vv. 13-14). The interpretation of the vision 
is given to the seer by an angel. Black argues that this vision 
and interpretation is a message given to Daniel to deliver, his 
commission. These two elements, the throne theophany and the 
commission, indicate that Daniel 7 should be classified with the 
"throne-theophany prophetic commission" scenes found in 1 Kings 
22:19-23, Isaiah 6, Ezek 1:1-3:15 and "throne vision prophecies" 
in the Enoch tradition (1 Enoch 14; 60; 90:20-23, 31-33, 37-38; 
wen O Daniel 7 exhibits "a very remarkable development" of 
the tradition that precedes ieee "The vision itself has be- 


come the subject of the prophet's message."? 72 
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A glance at the texts listed shows that the throne theo- 
phany and commission are found explicitly in 1 Kgs 22:19-23, 
Isaiah 6, Ezek 1:31-3:15, 1 Enoch 14-16 and perhaps 1 Enoch 71. 


Throne Theophany: 


1 Xge 22:10: "I saw Yahweh 
sitting on his throne, and 
all the host of heaven stand- 
ing beside him on his right 
hand and on his left." 


Ioa 8:1-4: ".,..% maw Yahweh 
sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, and his train 
filled the temple. Above 
him stood the seraphim,..." 


Exek 1:260: “And above the 
firmament over their heads 
there was the likeness of a 
throne, in appearance like 
sapphire; and seated above 
the likeness of a throne was 
the likeness as it were of a 
human form,” 


1 Enoch 14:18-20: “And I 
looked and saw therein a lofty 
throne; ita appearance was as 
crystal....And the Great 

Glory sat thereon, and His 
raiment shone more brightly 
than the sun and was whiter 
than any snow. “ 


1 Enoch 71:2: “And I saw two 
Streams of fire [from the 
throne}, and the light of that 
fire shone like hyacinth. And 
I fell on my face before the 
Lord of Spirits." 


Commissions: 


v. 22: "a spirit” is commis- 
sioned to be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of the prophets. 
Micatah can also be considered 
commissioned to report the 
vision (cf. v. 14), but there 
is no dialogue batween Yahweh 
and the prophet. 


vu. 98-19: Isaiah is commis- 
sioned, “Go, and say to this 
people...." 


2:35: "And he said to me, 
of man, I sand you to the 
people of Israel...." 


' Son 


15:2: “And go, say to the 
Watchers of heaven, who have 
sent you to intercede for 
them... ." 


vu. 14-17? Bgoch is commis- 
sioned (2)2 as leader of the 
righteous: “You are the son of 
man who is born unto righteous~ 
ness...all shall walk in your 
ways...." 


In Daniel 7 there is the throne theophany (vv. 9-10) but no 


explicit commission. * 4 


Black's theory is not developed in detail and with care, 


but should not for this reason be disregarded. 


More apparent 


at first is the contrast between the apocalyptic seer Daniel, 


who is repeatedly told not to communicate his visions, 
the prophets sent forth with a message. 


275 and 


But the sealing of the 


vision of the apocalyptic seer is part of the literary fiction 
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of pseudonymity. The seer from the ancient past is presented 
(so to speak) as a “prophet” not for his own generation, but 
for a generation to come, the last generation, that of the au- 
thor's own time. The visions are "for the time of the end” 
(9:17), “for days yet to come" (10:14). Daniel íis said to 
write down the dream and tell the sum of the matter (7:1), but 
to keep the matter in his mind (7:28). In the context of the 
second part of the book of Daniel, chapter 7 functions as the 
inaugural vision of Danicl, which constitutes hima “prophet” 
for the last generation. 276 The visions in chapters 8-12 are 
not throne theophanies, but further interpretations of that 
contral vision in terms more and more clearly pertaining to 
Maccabean times. Daniel cannot be told to "go"-and speak, be- 
cause the generation to which he in to speak is 4 a yet. 
unborn. The lack of “explicit urgency" in Daniel” me in part of 
this literary fiction. Daniel's commission appears in 12:4, 
where he is told to “shut up the words, and seal the book, un- 
til the time of the end.” One can modify Black's theory some- 
what, then, and speak of Daniel 7 (-12} as having the form and 
function of a throne theophany apocalyptic commission, under- 
standing the commission to be for the future in terme of the 
fiction of the book. 

Two other elements of this form appear fairly constant 
also, although Black has not mentioned them. These are: 


The Reaction of the Visionary: 


Isa 6:5: "And I said, 'Woe is met For I am lost...." Cf. v. 8: 
the prophet volunteers for service. 


Esek 1:28: "And when I saw [the appearance of the likeness of 
the glory of Yahweh] I fell on my face....” 


1 Enoch 14:24: Enoch is prostrate, trembling; when he is 
raised up, he bows down (v. 25). 


1 Enoch 71:2, 11: The seer falls on his face; he cries out. 
blessings. 


Dan ?:15: Daniel's spirit within him is. anxious and the visions. 
of his head alarm him. He asks for and receives interpretation 
(vv. 16-27). His final reaction is given in v. 28: "my thoughts 
greatly alarmed me, and my color changed; but I kept the matter 
in my mind.” 


The Word of Reassurance: 
1 Kgs 22:22: The spirit is promised, “you shall succeed.” 
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Ica 8:6-7: The prophet's mouth is touched with a burning coal, 
and he is told that his guilt ís taken away, his sin forgiven, 


Ezek 2:8: Ezekiel ís told, "be not afraid” of the people of 
Israel to whom he is sent (cf. 2:8-9}. 


1 Enooh 15:1: “Fear not, Enoch, you righteous man and scribe 
of righteousness.” 


1 Enoch 71:14: Enoch is promised, "the righteousness of the 
Head of Days forsakes you not." 


Dan 12;13: "You shall rest, and stand in your allotted place 

at the end of tha days." 

It will be suggested in the fifth chapter that Matt 28:16-20 

is also a (throne) theophany commission, with the elements of 
(a) (throne) theophany (if the mountain is regarded as a symbol 
for the throno of God), (b) reaction, (c) commission, and (d) 


word of reassurance.*!? 


E. The Danielic Triad 


In Daniel 7 we find a triad: Ancient of Days, one like a 
son of man and angels. This triad appears in ona heavenly 
“place” where the thrones are set,- and is engaged in the action 
of a transfer of power. The angels mentioned are the “thousand 
thousands...and ten thousand times ten thousand" who stand be- 
fore God as throne attendants (7:10), and “bystanders” (7:13 
LXX; cf. v. 16) who introduce the coming figure to the heavenly 
court and present him to the Ancient of Days. Three aspects of 
the Danielic triad will be considered here: (1) its prefigure- 
ment in early Canaanite material and in Ezekiel 1 and 2. Enoch 
14; (2) the theological context in which the triad occurs in 
Daniel; (3) the importance of the third member of the triad. 

(1) In the Canaanite material, the triad appears of ‘El, 
Baal and the clouds on which Baal rides, if these were under- 
Stood at any stage as his divine messengers or retinue. This 
triad is polytheistic and hierarchical. It has been argued 
here that Canaanite material was available to the author of 
Daniel 7, via Israelite royal traditions and via traditions 
Concerning the assumption of Elijah. In the latter, there is 
mMOnotheizing in the application of Baal motifs to the prophet: 
vho is taken in a whirlwind and chariots and horses of fire ,78° 
The humanlike divine figure on the moving throne in Ezekiel 1l is 
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accompanied by hayyoth who have the form of ‘adam (Ezek 1:5). 
and whose spirit is in the wheels (1:20, 21; cf. 10:17); these 
beings are identified in 10:15 as cherubim, 782 


here with a retinue of angels, and the prophet himself may have 
282 


God appears 


been thought of as ascending with the charlot-throne. 
In relation to 7? Enoh 14, Ezekiel 1 and Elijah traditions 
have heen mada use of to examine the triad consisting of Enoch 
the assumed seer, the Great Glory and angels. Angels here in- 
clude the cherubim-sides of the throne (4QEn° 1 vi 18; cf, line 
11), the “ten thousand times ten thousand" who stand before the 
throne (7 Enoch 14:22), the “most holy ones” who never depart 
from God {v. 23) and the anonymous “one of the holy ones" who 
makes Enoch rise up and approach tha open door of the throne 
room. The forces which draw Fnoch upward are clouds, cloud 
mists, Lightning-flashes and thuniiers, winds (4QEn©° 1 vi 8). 
The triad here, then, cuts across the levels of being to in- 


clude God, (super) humanity? 23 


and angels. Daniel 7, however, 
exhibits what looks like a process of partial re-mythologiza- 
tion. The use of Canaanite and Ezakiolian imagery to describe 
both the Ancient of Days and the one like a san of man gives 
some the impression that "two divinities" ara portrayed here, 
but this impression is held in check by (a) the association of 
the one like a son of man with the translated human beings, 
Elijah and Enoch, and (b) the fact that the one like a son of 
man represents the suffering (and transformed) maakf ifm and 
their followers. The one like a son of man is not depicted as 
a human seer, transported temporarily or permanently assigned a 
minor role in the heavenly council. Rather, he is described in 
transcendental terms, coming to receive all earthly power, the 
power of God. 

(2) The triad in Daniel 7 appears not only to give the 
readers a view of the inner workings of the heavenly world, a 
glimpse of the realm beyond present experience, or comfort in 
time of trouble. The one like a son of man, I have argued, 
represents in the author's thinking not only a being who has 
become transcendent and invulnerable, one who perhaps comes to 
belong in some way to this heavenly world. He represents as 
well the people of Israel in its fellowship with the angels, in 
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{ts transcendent life, i.e., the limited apotheosis of Israel. 
He is a point of contact between human and divine, a being in 
whom two worlds coincide. The human world he corporately rep- 
resents and carries before the throne is not that of the whole 
nation Israel, but that of those the author deems the authentic 
Israel, those who hold firm in parsecution even to death. 
Within the triad, then, the true Israel sees itself; it learns 
ita identity from this symbol. The one like a son of man ig 
brought to the Ancient of Days to receive the final kingdom, 
This reception of power ig the moment of triumph of the perse- 
cuted Israel over its oppressor, also the moment of the estab- 
lishment of the eternal and univeraal kingdom of God, In tha 
Maccabaaon context of the book of Daniol aa a whola, this moment 
is that of the triumph of the righteous even over death, anab-— 
ling resistance in tha face of death. The triad functions, 
therefore, to domand somathing of the readers. It calls for 
faith in this expression of the identity of the righteous, the 
identity of the true Israel--dead as well as living--and for 
action (13:32). Hellenistic persecution is spoken of in the 
fictional context of the Babylonian exile, the archetypical 
apex of suffering. The lesson that had been learned in the 
exile, “that the people's dereliction was a theophany at the 
same time, "284 is here applied. The theophany in this case ig 
monotheistic but inclusive. 

(3) We do well to ask at this point what might be the 
Significance of the third member of the Danielic triad, the 
angels. Why is there emphasis in this scene on angels around 
the throne, and why is the one Like a son of man brought into 
the divine presence and presented? Why, in other words, is there 
a triad instead of a dyad? It is a commonplace to consider, ag 
Hengel does, that “fundamentally the whole of angelology was an 
indication that the figure of God had receded into the distance 
and that angels were needed as intermediaries bétween him, 
creation and man 7789 The growing sense of the transcendence 
of God became increasingly pronounced from the beginning of the 
Post-exilic period, and the belief in angels formed "a vital 
bridge between God and his universe which otherwise would have 


been difficult to construct, 796 The mood that fostered thought 
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concerning intermediaries was one of abandonment-by-God, the 
reverse side of realization of transcendence. Angelology served 
to “rationalize the picture of Goa, "287 that is, to ensure the 
running of nature according to the divine will, to help to ex- 
plain the origin and continuance of evil in Line with a theodicy 
which would develop into a modified ethical dualism. The third 
member of the triad, then, can be considered as a symbol of the 
distance between the first two. 

At the same time, intermediaries have also been sean as 
ways of talking about immanence, ways of "spiritualizing and 
even humanizing...the boliof in God's presence ,°7° They are 
ways of imagining the prenenca of God's concern and powar in 
human or quasi-human forms. The imago of God in council attended 
by thousands, or on the moving throne with the hayyoth, an image 
necessary in part to accommodate the deities de-deified in the 
monotheizing process, prevents the impression of the static re- 
moteness and the isolation of the divine. The angelic form of 
life is conaidered a state intermediate between God and humanity: 
angels share the nature of God but not God's being, 729 and rep- 
resent as well something of the original potential and final 
destiny of the human race,7°° The distinction, then, between 
human being and angel, and between angel and God, is fluid in a 
way that the distinction between human being and God is not. 
The presence of angelic figures in ascent stories such as 
1 Enoch 14, in their function of bringing the seer into the 
divine presence, may say as much about changing ideas of human 
potential and aspiration as about the remote isolation of God. 
The use of these figures may indicate a desire both to avoid the 
visualization of God taking the seer up, 792 and to avoid attri- 
bution of the power of ascent solely to the human being. The 
“otherness” of God is safeguarded, and it is made clear that 
the righteous do not redeem themselves or storm heaven. The 
angelic guides give ballast to the bizarre and bold notion of 
human presence before the divine throne, human capacity to un-. 
dertake the journey to the "place" where God is. Imagined as 
persons concrete and exterior to the human being, angels prevent. 
a mysticism of absorption into the divine above or the divine 
within, but they facilitate by their mediation a mysticism in 
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which the divine and human come into communion: the human being 
elevated to the heavenly court or in the eschatological commu- 
nity is conceived in some cases as having “merged” with the 
angels of the court, but without total loss of human identity. 

It is the thesis presented here that Daniel 7 is the 
source of that imagery and theology which ultimately lead to 
the Matthean triadic phrase, “the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit.” In the next two chapters,. an attempt will be made. to 
trace instances of interpretation of Daniel 7 which have bear- 
ing on the. question of the development and meaning of the triad. 
The interest here is not simply in changes of terminology and 
"titlos” of the three members, but in the theological context 
and import of the triad as wall. 


F. Summary 


Analysis of Daniel 7 has shown something of the ambiguities 
and tensions in the text itself, especially those concerning 
the identity and nature of the figure of the one like a son of 
man and the relation of that figure to (the people of) the holy 
ones of the Most High. The chapter is closely bound to chapters 
2 and 12, the former concerning the stone that becomes a moun- 
tain which filla the whole earth, and the latter concerning the 
destiny of the mack€lfm and their followers. The text has been 
understood (with Collins) as primarily a statement of belief in 
the transcendence of death on the part of authentic Israel, 
called passively to resist idolatry and apostasy even when re- 
sistance means martyrdom, 

Discussion of the background of Daniel 7 enables us to see 
this text as an organic whole, its major component parts drawn 
probably indirectly from Canaanite mythological material, and 
drawn from traditions concerning the translations of Elijah and 
Enoch (especially 1 Enoch 14), and from Ezekiel 1. Daniel 7 is 
an example of the revitalization of mythology in apocalyptic and 
of bold (even if unconscious) appreciation of mythological 
imagery on the part of Israelite writers. In this case, the 
imagery connected with a transfer of power from one divinity to 
another has been appropriated. Long accustomed to regarding the 
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originally polytheistic concept of the heavenly council on 
their own terms (wherein the origins may have been forgotten), 
Israelite thinkers retained the dynamic understanding of God 
which it allowed, and (again perhaps unconsciously) demoted all 
gods but one to the rank of angels or ministers. A further 
dimension of the appropriation of mythological material appears 
in the OT idea of human participation in the council. The 
translation of Elijah and the abbroviated traditions in Genesis 
of tha "taking" of Enoch survived in the OT as exceptions to 
the fate of ordinary human beings, and thane traditions ware 
also productiva of material in which theso figures ware naan asg 
members of tha heavenly world. The conception of human beings 
in fellowship with the angels, or perhaps oven of human beings 
"“angelicized,” later finds more oxplicit axpression in the 
Qumran writings, especially the HOday6t and 11Q Melchizedek (in 
which Melchizedek is called ‘elohim). Daniel 7 has been ex- 
amined here in the context of a thought world which included the 
Hellenistic concept of "immortal" and a certain fluidity in the 
distinction between human beings and angels. The one like a son 
of man, it haa been argued, is for the author a symbol of the 
apotheosis of Israel. He represents true Israel in its fellow- 
ship with the angels. As such, he is a figure whose humanity is 
intentionally ambiguous. He is not said to be an angel, although 
his relationship with the "holy ones” opens him to this inter- 
pretation. He is likewise not said to be a god, although the 
theophanic associations carried by the imagery of coming on or 
with the clouds suggest divinity. His identity is unstated. *?? 
Ezekiel l, the classical text par cecellenee which sparked 
mystical speculation and practices, provided generations of 
visionaries with the image of God enthroned on the hayyoth, of 
the transcendent presence in exile. Deeply influenced by 
Ezekiel 1 and by 1 Enoch 14, the earliest literary example of 
adaptation of Ezekiel's vision, Daniel 7 (12) is (like these 
ane and a text which belongs 
to the earliest stage of Merkabah mysticism. The author of 
Daniel fashions a statement of faith and hope which is a response 
to the religio-political crisis of his time, a statement of the 


texts) a throne-theophany commission 


survival power of God and of authentic Israel. The triad that 
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appears in Daniel 7 (Ancient of Days, one like a son cf man and 
angels) is a symbol by means of which Israel learns its iden- 
tity and destiny. 

How was Daniel 7 interpreted and used in the nearly two- 
hundred and fifty years between its composition and the compo- 
sition of Matt 28:16-20? In the following chapters it will be 
seen that important aspects of the midrashic history of Daniel 7 
involved the use and reuse of idea- and image-clusters that ac- 
crue to traditions behind the text. On the part of some later 
interpreters there was also an awareness of the connection be- 
tween chapter 7 and chapters 2 and 12, as they interpreted 
Daniel by Daniel. The linking of Daniel 7 with other texts, 
especially Isaiah 11, led to a new messianic understanding of 
the former passage, the one liko a son of man aomatimes con- 
eidored a warrior-measiash. In certain other instances, promi- 
nence was given to an understanding of the ona like a son of 
man as Maskfl, or as ruler, or as martyr, or as judge. The 
figure was regarded by somo as a corporate being, by others as 
an individual. 

The ultimate aim of this work is to show that approaching 
Matt 28:16-20 from the angle of comparative midrash will offer 
solutions to the major exegetical problems raised by previous 
examination of this passage.~>4 The analysis of Daniel 7 in 
this chapter raises the possibility that the mountain in Matt 
28:16 may bear some relation to the mountain spoken of in Daniel 
2 (as Daniel 7 is understood as a "midragh" on Daniel 2) and so 
be part of a Danielic midrash. I have already suggested also 
that the form of Daniel 7, that of a throne-theophany commission 
is similar to the form of Matt 28:16-20;295 
in part on the interpretation which I will propose of the sym- 


this theory depends 


bolism of the Matthean mountain. In addition, the relationship 
between the one like a son of man of Daniel 7 and the masktifm 
of Daniel 11-12 may in some way lie behind the presentation in 


the final Matthean pericope of the risen Jesus who commands the 
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disciples to teach what he has taught. Furthermore, the ap- 


propriateness of the use of Dan 7:14 in the mouth of the "“resur- 
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rected and ascended one" is more apparent in the light of the 


discussion here of ascent imagery in Daniel. Finally, the 
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ambiguity concerning the "nature” of the Danielic one like a 
son of man is important to keep in mind in the probe for in- 
sight into the understanding of the unity among the members of 
the triad in Matt 28:19b. Focus later in this work will also 
be on the relation of the Matthean triad to struggles within 
the Matthean community to respond to questions of identity and 
destiny. Examination in Chapters V and VI of selected inter- 
testamental Jewish and NT interpretations of Daniel 7 is guided 
by interest in the Matthean pericope. 
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times in the OT, the clouds in Dan 7:13 (whether understood as 
the "companions" of the one like a son of man, as celestial 
scenery or as means of transportation [chariot]), are regarded 
by many critics as indicative of a theophany (A. Feuillet, “Le 
Fils de l'’hoņme de Daniel et la tradition biblique,” RB 60 
[1953) 187, 192-93; cf. Colpe, "ô vide toð dvopdnou," TDNT 8 
{1974] 420; J. Muilenberg,: "The Son of Man in Daniel and the 
Ethiopic -Apocalypse of Enoch," JBL 79 [1960] 291). 
46 Montgomery, Dantet, 303. 

t7 several critics relate the clouds to those of scenes of 
Moses' ascent or translation. Vermes (Jesus the Jew, 186-87) 
Mentions b. Yoma 4a; Pesiq. R. 20:4; see also Josephus’ account 
Of Moses' final departure (Ant. 4:326). Di Lella mentions the 
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cloud into which Moges passed at Sinai (Exod 24:18); see his 
"The One in Human Likeness and the Holy Ones of the Most High 
in Daniel 7," CBQ 39 (1977) 19. T. W. Manson ("The Son of Man 
in Daniel,” 174), Lacocque (Dantel, 137), and J,A.T. Robinson 
(Jesus and Htw Coming, 45) read Dan 7:13 as an ascent, See 
further, below, on the ascent of Enoch and Elijah. 


4B ee above, pp. 146-47. 


Vohe contrast with the beasts from the sea, however, is 
heightened by not having the one liko a son of man rise from 
the sea in 7:13. A downward motion has also bean read into the 
text (sea above, n. 33). 

g£ 


N nalcor, Le Liora da Dento; 163. 


n 3 
Plin 7:22 it is said that judgment "was given for (or: to) 
the-holy onos of tha Most High,” 


92 


Sea above, p. 134 n. 29, 
dio they co-rule or is the Ancient of Days replaced? 


24 The wind, the saa, the characterietica of each of the 
boasts, the clouds, the fire from the throne, the appearance of 
the Ancient of Days, and other aspocts of the vision are without 
an interpretation. This suggests to some critics that an an- 
clent myth or mythological fragment is being historicized and 
possibly expanded or transformed by the author. Soe Muiflenberg, 
"The Son of Man," 199 n. 3; Porteous, Dantel, 96, 110, 120. 
Mythological tradition has been blended by the author with the 
four-kingdom schema; the beasts that rise from the sea belong 
to the same complex of mythic material as the scene of empower- 
ing (Collins, Apocalyptte Viaton, 127-29). The Canaanite mytho- 
logical traditions will be treated below. 


SS itartman and DiLella, Dantel; cf. DiLella, "The One in 
Human Likeness,” 


*6co2Lins, Apocalyptte Vision; ef. idem, "The Son of Man 
and Saints of the Most High." 


via 7:27 there is reference to the "people of the holy 
ones of the Most High” receiving the kingdom. While it is 
grammatically possible to construe the Aramaic expression as a 
possessive construct chain (as does Collins, Apocalyptie Viaton, 
142-43), Di Lella argues that it is more properly understood as 
an epexegetical or appositional construct chain ("the people, 
i.e., the holy ones of the Most High") or as a hendiadys ("the 
holy people of the Most High"; cf. 8:24). As the "holy ones" 
are said to receive the kingdom in vv. 18, 22, these individuals 
are the same as "the people of the holy ones" (Hartman and 
DiLella, Daniel, 95-96). Contrast Lacocque, Dantel, 127. 


> 8, mong those who holda similar view are Manson (“The Son of 
Man," 174), D.S. Russell (Method and Message, 326), M. Hooker (The 
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Son of Man, 13), Mowinckel (Ha That Cometh, 349-50), Montgomery 
(Dantel, 317-24), Delcor (Le Livre de Dantel, 39, 153-67); see 
other references given by Di Lella (Dantel, 97 n. 234). P. M. 
Cross understands the one like a son of man as “the young Ba‘l 
reintegrated and democratized by the apocalyptist as the Jewish 
nation" (Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Fpte [Cambridge: Harvard 
University, 1973] 17). Perrin is of the opinion that the 
choice of a humanlike figure was probably a pure accident, as 
any other cryptically designated figure would have served thea 
author's purpose equally well, representing the Maccabaan 
martyrs ("The Son of Man in Ancient Judaism and Primitive 
Christianity: A Suggestion,” BR 11 {1966} 20-21). 


SI Similar views are held by J. Coppens ("Lo Fils d'Homme 
Daniélique et les Relecturas de Dan., vii, 13, dana les Apo- 
cryphes et lea Ecrits du Nouveau Testament,” ETE 37 {1961] 215- 
28), L. Dequeker ("The ‘Saints of the Most High' in Qumran and 
Daniel,” O73 18 (1973) 108-87), Zevit ("Structure,” 395), J. 
Barr ("Danial,” PBC fed. M. Black and H. H. Rowlay; Londons 
Nelson, 1962} 598), R. Leivestad ("Exit the Apocalyptic Bon of 
Man," NTS 18 (1972) 247), B. Lindara ("Reenter the Apocalyptic 
Son of Man," NTS 22 [1975] 55), M. Noth ("The Holy Ones of the 
Most High," Lawa in the Pantateuoh {trans. D. R. Ap-Thomas; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1966] 215-28), J. A. Emerton ("The 
Origin of the Son of Man Imagery," JTS 9 [1958] 229). T&dt 
(Son of Man, 31) speaks of the figure as more than an angel. 
Porteous (Dantel, 110) calls him somehow both human and divine. 
zevit identifies the one like a son of man with Gabriel, not 
Michael. Collins lists those who like himself identify him 
with Michael (Apoocalyptte Viaton, 149 n. 7). Some of the 
scholars who consider the one like a son of man as an angel, 
however, assume that the "holy ones” are primarily the escha- 
tolagical Israel (ibid., 124), Charles thinks that the writer 
was inferring that the faithful remnant of Israel would be 
transformed into heavenly or supernatural beings; the phrase, 
“the holy ones of the Most High" was chosen to express "the 
divine or supernatural character of God's chosen people as 
contrasted with other peoples on earth" (Dantel, 187, 191). 


Elit is unnecessary to discuss in detail the various at- 
tempts to distinguish strata in the chapter. Arguments against 
the unity of the chapter are based on the impression that the 
fourth beast and/or the one like a son of man and holy ones of 
the Most High (v. 18) have been progressively reinterpreted. 
See Ginsberg, Studies in Dantel, 16-18; Hartman and DiLella, 
Dantel, 13-14; L. Dequeker, "Les Saints du Très-Haut en Daniel 
VII," ETL 36 (1960); Noth, "The Holy Ones of the Most High," 
194-214; Colpe, "d vidc tod dvOpdnou," 420-23. But Collins 
argues that the chapter is a unit; there is no need to posit 
radically different stages of interpretation or interpolations 
(Apocalyptic Viston, 126-32). DiLella is of the opinion that 
the meaning of the expression "the holy ones” remains the same 
throughout the apocalypse, even if one or more glosses have 
been added (Daniel, 85). 
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Slohe phrase "Epi 33 is used ín the OT only here in Dan 
7:13. Di Lelia briefly reviews the use of its Hebrew equiva- 
lent, DJN }3, which appears 108 times in the OT, 93 in the book 
of Ezekiel, where the prophet himself is being addressed (cf. 
Dan 8:17 where the seer Daniel is spoken to), and elsewhere as 
a lofty designation for “man” in poetic and solem contexts 
(Dantel, 85-86). In Dan 10:16, the seer is touched by 7° nint> 
DIK 73 (DiLella's preferred reading on the basis of Theodotion, 
6QDan and the LXX; the MT has the -plural, DIN 933 Nintd; cf. 
pP. 256). The reference is presumably. to the angel who First 
appears in 10:5. The occurrences of the Aramaic equivalents in 
the Sefire Stele III and Genesis Apocryphon from Qumran are ex- 
amples. of a generic use ("a human being, someone”); The use of 
related forms and of the plural in Aramaic parte of Daniel show 
us generic and collective and pronominal meanings (p. 86). It 
is clear that the term is not a title, and not the name of a 
well-known figure (Collins, Apocalyptto Vteton, 124). but simply 
the normal expression for a human being. The preposition "Like," 
rather than indicating a mystocrious dissimilarity to the human 
(this is Tédt's position) Son of Man, 23), may simply show that. 
the terms used are consaidercd inadequate (Feuillet, “Le Pils de 
l'Homme,” 186); tho preposition is stylistically common in the 
description of a dream (Vermes, Jeaua. the Jew, 170).- In most 
cases, DUTP in the MT and yro in the deutero=-canonical books 
of the OT are angels; in the pseudepigrapha and Qumran litera- 
ture the evidence is inconclusive (cf. Collins; Apooalyptta 
Vioeton, 125; Hartman and DiLella, Dantel, 90-921). 


62 itartman and DiLella, Daniel, 87. He. is not a mysterious 
figure. of the past or present, nor one who will appear in the 
eschatological future (p. 97). 


SJ ibid., 91. 


64 bid. He sees the other figures in this text as uni- 
referential: the Ancient of Days is the God of Israel; the 
"Little horn" is Antiochus Epiphanes IV; the four beasts are 
four kingdoms. Di Lella recognizes;. however; that the Animal 
Apocalypse (1 Enoeh 83-90)--which he argues. should be regarded 
as a source for determining the meaning of the symbolism of 
Daniel ?--employs a multireferential symbolism (p. 93). He 
finds support for his thesis that Daniel 7 uses only. unirefer- 
ential symbolism in his reading of the stone in chapter 2 as a 
unireferential symbol of the loyal Jews. He argues that there 
is. no indication here that the eternal kingdom spoken of has 
anything to do with angels or their leader (p. 100). 


65Tbid., 94. CE. 8:15-16; 9:21; 10:5-6} 12:6-7, 


6éibid., 91, 95. 


Sloef. Ps 8:5-7; 80:18-20; Job 25:4-6 (and perhaps 15:14-16). 
Di Lella thinks this interpretation is bolstered by the senti- 
ments of the interpolated prayer in chapter 9 (Daniel, 99). 
Colpe, on the other hand, while admitting that the psalms show 
that the phrase DIN-]23 could be used in the pre-apocalyptic 
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tradition collectively, to personify Israel, does not consider 
that these texts are the root of the son of man concept in 
apocalyptic ("ò utdéc to6 &vOpmnou," 407). Moreover, the inter- 
polated prayer expresses a completely @adifferent Deuteronomistic 
view of the crisis and highlights the newness of the visionary 
view (Collins, Apooalyptte Vioton, 185-87). It cannot be used 
to explicate chapter 7, 

68 sareman and DiLella, Dantel, 101-2. If there is inten- 
tion to evoke Psalm8 (which, like Genésis.1, refers to the status 
of woman and man in God’s design), the visionof the subjection of 
beasts to the one like a son of man--~that is, of the subjection 
of the kingdoms of the world to the true Israel--may represent 
"nothing less than a new croation, the final redemption of God's 
people and the accomplishment of his aboriginal purpose” (Heaton, 
Dantel, 186: cited by Di Lella, Daniel, 98). 


6? ibia., 100-101. Di Lella concodes that the stars symbo~ 
lize the angelic host. 


70 


Pi ifartman and DiLells, Dantal, 313. Moreover, it.ia difficult 
to see what. raal difference the author would see in the “everlast- 
ing life“ of the resurrected and the exalted lifeof the masktItm. 


7 


Cf. 11:35. 


2collins, Apocalyptica Vieton, xviii; 


3rpid., 133, 136. Di Lella interprets Dan 11:36 to mean 
simply that. Antiochus has assumed diving honors (Daniel, 301). 


Mor. 8:24 whare it is said that the power of Antiochus 
destroys “mighty men and the people of the holy ones.” The 
fact that the author never namea Antiochus contributes to the 
mysterious, cosmic dimension of his work. 


MS coltins, Aposalyptio Viston, 140. 


16 ypaa., xix. 


see below for discussion of Canaanite and Ezekielian 
traditions in Daniel 7. 


T8collins, Apocalyptie. Viston, 143,.-following Coppens, "Le 
Fils d'Homme,” 63.. See above, n. 57, for DiLella'’s reading of. 
this verse. 


collins, Apocalyptte Vision, 143, 166. 


80 coppens, like Collins, argues that 7:27 refers to the 
People belonging to or enjoytng the protection of the holy ones, 
hot to a people composed of the holy ones ("Le Fils d'Homme,” 
13-14; contrast Barr ("Daniel,” 592-602} and the interpretation 
Of Charles [above, n. 59]}. Cf. Collins (Apocalyptte Vision, 
141) on 8:24-25:. this passage can be read as a reference to 
Israel only if we assume that Israel has already merged with 
the heavenly host. This may be the correct interpretation, 
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because although in 12:3 the faithful do not join the angels 
until after the resurrection, the angels may be thought to 
merge with Israel at the time of battle. 


Blanne transformation is not restricted to the resurrected 
martyrs or to the macktitm who "fall" (11:35); Collins sees in 
12:3 a broader, more inclusive promise than that in 12:2. 


Be eollina, Apocalyptta Viaton, 173-74. Lacocque (Dantel, 
239) goes further: the resurrection is the transfiguration of 
the faithful Israelite into the one like a son of man. 


83 cee above, pp. 145~46. 


B4eollins, Apooalyptta Vinton, 144. Lacocque’s view is 
that the figure of the one like a son of man ia inclusive, and 
the angel Michael is one of its aspects (Dantel, 242, 133). 

The holy ones (a single community of angels and human beings) 
participate in him. Lacocque emphasizes, however, the human 
dimension of his person and of the holy ones (p. 131). He is 
the prototype and teloe of righteous humanity; in him Israel 
sees its own transcendence as a being alongside God (pp. 127-28, 
132). l 


85of, Collins, "The Mythology of Holy War," 602. The 
“standing” of Michael in the heavenly court (with mention of 
the book in 12:1) may be considered to correspond to the "com- 
ing" of the one like a son of man to the court in 7:13-14 (the 
books opened in 7:10, however, seem to be the books of the deeds 
of all, not the register of the names of the righteous). 


86 noth are exalted, and the opponents of both are judged. 
Other variants of belief in this type of figure are Michael in 
the Qumran War Scroll and the angel of God's vengeance in Tea- 
tament of Moeea 10. See Collins, Apocalyptta Vision, 145. 


87, Matt 16:27; 25:31; 13141; 24121) Mark 8:38, 13:277 
Luke 9:26; and also 1 Thess 4:16; 2 Thess 1:7. 

8B Rev 14:14. Cf. Rev 12:10 where the kingdom is awarded to 
Christ after Michael has defeated the dragon. See Collins, 
Apocalyptica Viston, 144-46. 


BI whe maekflim, in my judgment, can be understood as a 
pluralization of the figure of the one like a son of man (though 
this does not exhaust the meaning.of that figure) as well as of 
the suffering servant of Second Isaiah. It should be empha- 
sized that their humanity is not lost by the promise of their 
transformation to an exalted state resembling that of the angels. 

V ire (from the throne?) accomplishes the destruction in 
7:11. 


lhis is Lohmeyer's insight, discussing the NT Son of Man 
(Das Evangelium des Markus [1951] 6; cited by TSdt, Son of Man, 
19). Lohmeyer speaks of the eschatological Son of Man as fore- 
most a completely transcendent figure who belongs to the coming 
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world, to God's side, but at the same time as a human figure, 
a Jew. 


22 indars, “Apocalyptic Myth," 373, 


93among those who accept this Canaanite hypothesis are 
Colpe ("6 uld¢ toG 4vdpdnou,” 415-19), Delcor (Le Livre de 
Dantel, 149), Emerton ("The Origin of the Son of Man Imagery"), 
Cross (Canaantte Myth), EB. Schweizer ("The Son of Man Again," 
256), Lacocque (Dantel, 129), Collins (Apocalyptte Vinton, 98- 
106), Zavit ("Structure,” 390) and Porteous (Daniel, 98) are 
cautious, stressing the speculative nature of this theory and 
tha improvability of. conscious borrowing by the author. Varmes 
(Jague the Jaw, 169-70), Di Lalla ("The One in Human Likeness,” 
3-5; Dantel, 87) and Hooker (Son of Man, 13) consider an earli- 
er mythological or semi-mythological background irrelevant to a 
probe for the meaning of Daniel 7. A. Ferch ("Daniel 7 and 
Ugarit: A Reconsideration,” JBL 99 (1980) 75-86) challenges tha 
Canaanite hypothesis on the grounds that "incidental corraspon~ 
dences” batwoen Daniel ? and the Ugaritic texts are outweighed 
by significant diffareances, aspecially of description, function 
and context. I judge his challenge to be unsuccessful, but 
valuable because aspects of his treatment point up (a) the com- 
plexity, partial preservation and various opinions concerning 
the translation, ordering and meaning of the Canaanite texts; 
(b) the tentative nature of the theory of Canaanite influence, 
(c) the extent of adaptation and transformation of mythological 
motifs by the author of Daniel. 


M4 oross, Canaantte Myth, 177. 


I5 corpua daa tablettao an aunêtformaea alphabétiquaa (= 
CTCA) (ed. A. Herdner; Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1963) 
17.5.20=-28; quoted by Cross, Canaantte Myth, 188. 


96 tbid., 185. Ferch ("Daniel 7," 82-83) finds no real 
parallel to the judgment scene in Daniel 7. 


9 7Fernou art great, O "El, verily thou art wise / Thy hoary 
beard indeed instructs Thee" (CTCA 4.5.66); Cross, Canaantte 
Myth, 16. 


IBOTCA 6.1.36; 17.6.49. See Cross, Canaanite Nyth, 16-19. 
Contrast C. H. Gordon, "El, Father of 5nm," JNES 35 (1976) 
261-62; cited by Ferch, "Daniel 7," 82. 


%eorlins, Apocalyptta Vteton, 160; Cross, Canaanite Myth, 
16. Against Colpe ("ò ulòc toO ávðpðnou,” 416-17) who does not 
find the parallels with the Ancient of Days convincing. 


100-ross, Canaantte Myth, 50. ‘El and Baal in some texts 
are spoken of in father-son terminology. ‘El in a number of 
his epithets is portrayed as father and creator: ‘abu bant ‘tli, 
father of the gods (CTCA 32.1.25, 33), and is even called Baal's 
father and progenitor (CICA 3.5.43; 4.1.5; 4.4.47). But Cross 
points out that we are dealing here with a fixed oral formula 
which could be used of any of the sons of ‘El, that is, of any 
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god. ‘El was also called Pather of man (‘ab& ‘adamt; CTCA 
14.1.36; 14.3.150, etc.); see Canaanite Myth, 15. 


l0libid,, 40. At times Baal plays the role of intercessor 
or advocate in addressing ‘El (ibid., 179-803 CTCA 15.2.11-28). 
Cross remarks that one ís reminded of the role of the mal’ak 
Yahweh, the advocate in the heavenly court, identical with the 
heavenly vindicator or witness. in Job. 


1020904 5.5.6-11} 10.2.32-33; cf. J. C. de Moor, "Clouds," 
IDBSup, 169. 


103co1pe, "ò uldc TOO Gvopémou," 417. In a Listing of 
Baal’s entourage, the term ‘rpt is -used in CTCA $,5.6-11 (Cross, 
Canaanite Myth, 147). Crosse speaks of “the (deified) storm 
clouds (or cloud chariot) accompanying him or on which he rides" 
(ibid., 17). Contrast E. Ullendorff, “Ugaritic Studies Within 
Their Semantic and Eastern Mediterranean Betting,” BARL 46 
(1963-64) 243-44. 


104-7¢4 10.2.33. Cross, Canaantte Myth, 147. 


105 bid., 165-66 n. 86. De Moor ("Clouds," 169) rejects 
the purported etymological relationship -between Ugar./Heb. ‘nn 
(cloud) and Ugar. ‘nn (servant--of Baal and other gods), 


106 nen Baal is supposed dead, ‘£1 offers to make one of 
the sons of Asherah king; the sons, however, prove. inadequate 
and are rejected (CTCA 6.1.53-67; Collins, Apooalyptto Vteton, 
101). Nickelsburg points out that in Daniel 8 and 11 the inso- 
lence of Antiochus is described in language akin to that of the 
“Lucifer” myth of Isaiah 14. He suggests that “perhaps Jews at 
the time of Daniel recognized in Isaiah 14 the myth of the 
fallen god Athtar, identified this god with a (the) chief demon, 
and reapplied the myth here to a king who surely appeared to 
them to be the embodiment of the anti-Gad" (Resurrection, 153 
cf. Collins, "Court Tales,” 226 n. 47). ‘This Athtar (Venus~ 
star) in the Ras Shamra texts is proposed as a substitute for 
Baal, when Baal is in eclipse during the dry summer season, He 
is, however, too small to fill the throne, and is forced to 
come down to earth and reign "god of it all.” In Isa 1423-20, 
Helel ben Shahar (the morning star or bright one, son of the 
dawn) says in his heart, “I will ascend to the heavens; above 
the stars of ‘El I will set my throne on high...I will ascend 
above the heights of the clouds, I will make myself like "Elyon” 
(vv. 13-14). He is instead brought down to Sheol. See J. Gray, 
"Day Star,” IDB, 1.785. G. Cooke. ("The Sons- of: [the] God(s],” 
ZAW 76 [1964] 34) sees the influence of this Canaanite myth both 
in Isaiah 14 and Ps 82:7. The recognition of the presence of 
something of this myth in Daniel 7 reinforces the impression 
that the one like a son of man is an ascending figure, his as- 
cent set in contrast to the ascent and fall of the evil one. 


107c¢, colpe, "ò vide roð dvopdmou," 416, 418-19. On the 
struggles within the Canaanite assembly of the gods, see also 
H. Ringgren (The Religtons of the Anctent Near East [London: 
SPCK, 1973] 144-53) and R. N. Whybray (The Heavenly Counsellor 
in Isaiah [{Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1971} 37-38). The 
latter speaks of the possibility of a sort of dual kingship of 
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"El and Baal. Ferch ("Daniel 7,” 83-85) thinks it is not cer- 
tain that the conferral of kingship on Baal must be inferred. 


108 .5ipe's phrase. 
109 opca 2. 
110 


CTCA 5.1.1-53 3.3,35-39. See Collins, Apocalyptte 
Vtaton, 98, Cf. Perch, “Daniel 7," 79-81. 


111 eae above, p. 154. Perch rightly notes that Daniel 7 
omits a battle between the one like a son of man and the beasts 
("Daniel 7," 80), but does not attempt to explain this (or any 
other dissimilarity) in terms of Danielic adaptation. 


ll2collins, Apooalyptto Viaton, 104, 127-28. The four 
beasts are here manifestations of the chaotic power of the sea, 
It is widely agreed that the four-kingdom theme, which derived 
from a Persian schematization of history, functioned in orien- 
tal resistance of Hellenization. 


13 neicor (Le Ltvre de Daniel, 149) finds the expression 
1°91 pomy astonishing.. Charles calle it an “irreverence” of 
which no apocalypticist would be guilty, and emende the text by 
inserting a comparative'in 7:19: "one like an Ancient of Days” 
(Dantel, ix, 181). The LXX reads ôg nararéc AnepSv in 7:13, 
but disguised | regards this-as an ancient error for Euc (Dantel, 
304). There is no comparative in 7:9 LXX. See above, p. 195n. 44. 


Mhe image of Yahweh riding on clouds (Isa 19:1) cf. Deut 
33:26) or making the clouds his chariot (Ps 104:3) ia derived 
from the storm imagery of the Baal theophanies, Yahweh having 
assimilated some of Baal‘s characteristics. 


115s0e above, Pp. 195 n. 45. 


116644 Emerton, “The Origin of the Son of Man Imagery," 
231-32. The one like a son of man is clearly "inferior" to the 
Ancient of Days, since. kingship is given to him by the latter; 
but Baal is also “inferior” to 'El in the Ugaritic texts. 


117566 Colpe, "6 vide roð dvIpdnou,” 420. 


118 reuillet, "Le Fils de l'Homme,” 192-93. 


t coLlins, Apocalyptto Viston, 100. 
120 60 above, p. 118. 
12l See“ above, pp. 195-96 n. 47, for suggestions relating. 
the clouds of Dan 7:13 to Moses’ ascent in rabbinic literature 
and in Josephus. These traditions are later than the ones ex- 
plored here. I see no evidence that Exod 24:18 has influenced 
Dan 7:13 (against Di Lella). 


122see Colpe, "ô vidc tod åvpúnouv,” 419 n. 152. Lindars 
argues that "the origins of the vision in a mythological en- 
thronement ceremony of a celestial figure may be nearer to the 
Surface than is usually realized’ ("Reenter," 55). 
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124 651pe, "6 utg toO dvEpanou," 418-19. 


124 ne. J. J. Collins, review of U. B. Miller, Mesatas und 
Menschencohn tn judtachen Apokalypaen und tn der Offenbarung 
dea Johannes (Gittersloh: Mohn, 1972) in JBL 93 (1974) 622, 

123 rea 17-20. 

126 6511ins, Apocalyptta Vtaton, 2-3. See M., E. Stone, “The 
Book of Enoch and Judaism in the Third Century B.C.E.," CBR 40 
(1978) 485-86. A Daniel is also an angelic figura in 7 Fnoah 
6:7 (seventh in a list of fallen angels); cf. 69:7. 


l27collina, Apoaalyptto Vtaton, 102-4. He thinks it is 
probable that the mastory of archaic traditions displayed in 
Daniel was the product of learning, not of simple folk- 
traditions. 


128 come critica argue that according to an ANE cultic pat- 
torn that may have been pervasive if not rigidly stereotyped or 
uniform, the calebration of the enthronoment of a king was om- 
bedded mythically and ritually in the celebration of tho ori- 
thronement of a god, A yearly ceremony of the king's authority 
may have been part of a ritual drama depicting the god's pri- 
mordial victory over chaos and the creation of ordar. The king 
enthroned on earth symbolized the god enthroned in heaven, and 
ruled by divine power. The degree to which Israel modified, 
adapted and rejected clements of ANE royal ideologies is 
strongly debated (see G. Fohrer, Nistory of Israeltte Reltgton 
{New York: Abingdon, 1972) 142-50). 


129 angon, "Jewish Apocalyptic," 44); cf. idem, Dawn of 
Apocalyptta, 300-307. 


LIO ross, Canaanite Myth, 262. Cross finds a Canaanita 
formula of divine sonship of the king in metrical form in Pa 98: 
27-28; 2:7; and also in 2 Sam 7:14a and Isa 9:5. Ps 110:3 (now 
corrupt) in its original form probably also designated the Da~ 
vidic king as son of God. Some argue that these texts evidence 
belief in the divine character of the monarchy. (For example, 
in Ps 45:7, the king seems to be addressed as ‘Elohim: “Your 
throne, O ‘Elohim, endures forever and ever.") Critics are 
quick to point out, however, that the Israelite conception was 
of the adoptive sonship of the king, or of fundamental legal 
legitimation, and was not identical or even compatible with the 
conception of the king as a natural, physical son of God (Cross, 
Canaantte Myth, 247). That is, at his accession the [Israelite 
king was believed declared a son of God by the deliberate deci- 
sion of God. By the act of God, he could be considered to have 
entered the sphere of the divine. Insofar as he was promised 
God's fidelity, he entered into a permanence above the vicissi- 
tudes of history. He was honored by God, not set on a par with 
God. Israel maintained a recognition of the mundane, secular 
nature of the monarchy and of all kings as mortal. We cannot be 
sure, however, how precisely or imprecisely the general Israelite 
populace interpreted the formula of adoption and the myth and 
ritual pattern that appears in the texts; nor do we know what was 
envisioned if and when the drama in these texts was acted out. 
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131 
132 


Hanson, Dawn of Apocalypttie, 310, 315. 
Hanson, "Old Testament Apocalyptic Reexamined,” 475. 


133 bia. See his Dawn of Apocalyptte (305-7) for outlines 
of the ritual pattern of the conflict myth, integrated into the 
{deology of the royal cult, in psalms from various periods. 


L34 entzen, King and Masotah, 74, 20. Delcor (Le Livre de 
Dantel, 166) is highly critical of Bentzen's thesis. Admitting 
a certain general resemblance batween the psalm and Daniel 7, 
Delcor argues that nothing proves the latter was inspired by 
the former. 


135) M. Hay, Glory at the Ittght Hand, 26. 


136686 above, pp. 147-48. 


137 69 1pe romarks that the figure of the one lika a son of 
man anggas a messianic ideas without himself being a massiah 
("ò uldcg 100 dv8omnou,” 421). The one like a son of man cannot 
gets ba {identified as another earthly king or even aa the 
future aarthly anointed one like David, but in time a messianic 
association was acquired (Vermes, Jegur the Jaw, 170). 


138), H. Borsch, Tha Chrtattan and Gnostic Son of Man, 
116-17; cf. idam, The Son of Man tn Myth and Htatory (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster, 1967) 142. 


139 556 Hay, Glory at the Right Hand, 26; Emerton, "The 
Origin of Son of Man Imagery,” 231. 


140eoy1ing, Apoacalyptte Viaton, 101. 


14), Hooker has noticed the chaos~enthronement pattern in 
Daniel 7, and she further emphasizes the elements of a creation 
myth behind the text and the connection between the one like a 
son of man and Adam. She argues that the pattern of the vision 
in Daniel 7 has been shaped by the primitive myth of creation, 
involving the following motifs: the emergence of the beasts from 
the sea, their defeat by Yahweh, and the bestowal of dominion 
on a human figure. The one like a son of man is Israel, the 
only truly human nation, the only real descendants of Adam, king 
of Israel. The enthronement in Daniel 7 means that the dominion 
of Adam is restored (Hooker, Son of Man, 17, 24, 29). The myth 
is seen as somewhat at odds with its interpretation, in which 
the holy ones of the Most High are present from the beginning, 
not created after the victory; cf. Lacocque, Dantel, 124, 128. 


142.) A. Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 1951) 16. This is the case as well in 2 Enoch 14:18, 
which Cooke thinks imitates Daniel 7; see below, however, for 
discussion of the relationship between these texts. In 1 &noch 
61:10 and 71:7, the wheels are personified and become an order 
of angels, as in Hagigah, 2 Enoch and Testament of Abraham 17. 
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1435, Jewish tradition, M2237) becomes an accepted term 
referring to visions of the throne, the heavenly palace or 
palaces (n173°nN), divine hierarchies, and the Glory, dependent 
in some way on Ezekiel's vision. See Scholem, Major Trende tn 
Jewish Mystictem (46) for discussion of the variety of termi- 
nology used in the course of the centuries for descriptions of 
the contemplation of God's Glory and the throne. He posits an 
essential continuity concerning the Merkabah in the three 
stages of this tradition: (1) its early beginnings in the 
period of the second temple, in the “anonymous conventicles” 
of the old apocalypticsa, groups which produced a large portion 
of the pseudepigrapha and apocalypses of the first centuries 
B.C. and A.D.3 (2) ita second stage that of the Merkabah specu- 
lations of the Mishnaic teachers known to un by name, groups 
of pupils of R. Yohanan ben Zakkat) (3) the third stage that 
of the Markabah mysticism of talmudic and post-talmudic times 
(pp. 40, 42-43, 47). 


lster, Ps 18:10-11 where God is- pictured as riding on thick 
darkness (7N), a cherub, and wings of wind, and above, p. 156, 
whera the imagery connected with Banl is mentioned. 


145 cott, “Behold, He. Cometh,” 129. 


146), Meeks hints at an identification between the beasts 
with human faces in Ezekiel 1 and 10, and the ona like a son of 
man in Daniel 7 ("The Man from Heaven in Johannine. Sectarian- 
ism,” JBL 91 [1972} 59 n. 54). He does not develop the sugges- 
tion, and the obvious difference is that the one like a son of 
man comes to, not with, the heavenly throne of God. 


M47 in addition, the verb nt is used in the OT only at Dan 
12:3 to mean "to shine” (rather than "to warn, admonish, in- 
struct"; cf. BDB, 263-64), and it and the noun “gY ("shining") 
in this text seem to be drawn from the description in Ezek 8:2 
of “the form that had the appearance of a man” (LXX: d&véodc; 
MT wx), a being described in the same way as the figure on the 
moving throne in 1:27. 


148 see J. Bowman, “The Background of the Term, ‘Son of 
Man,'" ExpTim 58/9 (1947/48) 285. 


1497, Zimmerli, Eszaktel (ed. F. M, Cross and K. Baltzer; 
trans. R. E. Clements; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979) 1.54; S. 
Spiegel, “Ezekiel or Pseudo-Ezekiel?” ATR 24 (1931) 264-65; 
S. H., Levey, “The Targum to Ezekiel,” HUCA 46 (1975) 142. 


130) Bichrodt, Ezekiel (London: SCM, 1970) 58. 


l5lkimchi rejects the view that Ezekiel is called “son of 
man" so that he might not grow proud and consider himself an 
angel because he had. seen the vision. "But my opinion is that 
because he had seen the face of a man in the Heavenly Chariot, 
God made known to him that he, Ezekiel, is good and acceptable 
in His sight, since he is son of man, not son of ox, not son of 
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eagle.” He has more in common with the "man" on the throne 
than with the hayyoth (cited by Bowman, "Background," 284). 


152 eicor {Le Livre de Dantel, 167) thinks that the term 
"son of man” has different meanings in Daniel 7 and in Ezekiel 
l. He holds that the figure in the former text is simply a 
symbol of the Jewish people, including its Messiah or king, who 
is human in contrast to the beasts, and who has no relation to. 
the. prophet Ezekiel or the figure on the moving throne. Delcor 
does, however, find a link between the angels of Dan 8:15 and 
10:16 and Bzek 1:26~27. See also Porteous (Dantel, 152) on the 
description of the angel in Daniel 10 as an echo of the language 
of Ezek 1:26-27. 


153 Doos the prophet Ezekiel himself, OJ¥-}3, bear any rela- 
tionship to the one like a son of man of Daniel 7? It might be 
cautiously implied in Ezek 3:12 that the prophet, lifted by the 
Spirit, ascends with the heavenly throne. If the word R19 is 
corrected to DISP in this verse, it reads: “Then the Spirit 
lifted me up, and as the Käbðd of Yahweh arose from its place, 
I heard behind me the sound of a great earthquake" (the sound 
of the wings of the kayyoth). See Cooke, Exektel, 41. Levey 
("The Targum to Ezekiel," 145) remarks that the instances whera 
the prophet is lifted by the Spirit (3:12-15; 8:3) 11:1, 243 
43:5) “have overtones of the mystic ascent of the Merkabah 
devotee." But. this is not sufficient indication that this l 
imagery is responsible for the portrait of the one like a son 
of man. 


1545. Procksch, “Die Berufungsvision Hesechiels,” BZAW 34 
(1920) 141; W. Bichrodt, Theology of the Old Testament (2 vols.3 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 1967) 2.32-34; Emerton, "The Origin | 
of Son of Man Imagery,” 231; von Rad, OT Theology, 2.312 n. 27. 


t55 Borsch, Son of Man, 138. 


156 see above, p. 205 n., 141. Those who share Hooker’s 
opinion include R. G. Hamerton-Kelly (Pre-eristence, Wiadom and 
the Son of Man [SNTSMS 2l; Cambridge: Cambridge University, 
1973) 41) and I. Engnell ("The Son of Man," A Rigid Serutiny 
fed. J. T. Willis; Nashville: Vanderbilt University, 1969] 238). 


157reuillet, “Le Fils de l'Homme,” 170-292, 321-46. How- 
ever, God is not “invisible” in Daniel 7. 


158, ccording to Feuillet, the word "glory" in Ezekiel re- 
fers only to the mysterious human silhouette sitting on the 
throne; this is distinct from the throne itself and from. the 
hayyoth ("Le Fils de l'Homme,” 182). In 8:1-2 he notes that 
the glory is manifest. without the chariot. 


159 peuillet, "Le Fils de l'Homme,” 188-89, 192, 195. The 
P tradition, Feuillet thinks, which understood the Xab3d.as a 
concrete form of the apparition of divinity, is in line with 
the thought of Ezekiel, and prepares for the vision in Daniel 7. 
This line of thinking is partially prolonged in the rabbinic 
conception of the Shekinah. See Zimmerli, Szektel, 1.123: KXabéd 
is a technical term in P and Ezekiel for the appearance of Yah- 
Yahweh in light. 
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160, ek l:l calls the whole experience “visions of God" 

(DIY DIN). Verse 28 seems to imply that this means visions 
in which God was seen; that is, the genitive is objective (but 
cf. 8:3, 40:2). Among those who agree that 1:26-27 is a theo- 
phany are Cooke (Ezektel, 21), Colpe ("6 uld¢ toO ávðpåmouv, " 
419 n. 151), Emerton (“The Origin of Son of Man Imagery,” 231), 
Fohrer (Israelite fealtgton, 78, 169) and Delcor (Le Livre de 
Dantel, 167). 


lól sce Feuillet, “Le Fils de l'Homme,” 321-42. 


1624, Black, “Throne-Theophany,” 61. Neither Feuillet nor 
Black discusses the hypothesis of influence of Canaanite myth- 
ology. 


16 3p rack argues that if this were the case with an origi- 
nal vision which the author of Daniel is using only symbolically, 
then (if I understand him correctly) the ditheistic position 
implied in the original vision may have arisen from a “desire 
to remove the anthropomorphic language of Ezek 1:26 from a da- 
scription of deity” (ibid., 62). But this makes little sense 
in the light of the equally anthropomorphic description of the 
Ancient of Days. 


164 hid. Black views this as a development of such think- 
ing as is found in Ps 80:17, which speaks of the place of the 
nation (or the nation represented by the king) at God's right 
hand; cf. the more explicit imagery in Auaumptton of Moaea 10. 
According to Black, the next logical step is a messianic inter- 
pretation such as that found in the Similitudes ("“Throne- 
Theophany," 63). See also his treatment of Daniel 7 in "Die 
Apotheose Israels: eine neve Interpretation des danielischen 
*Menschensohn,'" Jesue und der Menschenaohn (ed. R. Pesch and 
R. Schnackenburg; Freiburg: Herder, 1975) 92-99. 


1655, Neiman, "Council, Heavenly,” IDBSup, 187. 


166p, M. Cross, “The Council of Yahweh in Second Isaiah," 
JNES 12 (1953) 274 n. 1; R. E. Brown, The Semttta Background of 
the Term "Mystery" in the New Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1968) 3; HK, Ringgren, Israelite Religion (Philadelphia: For- 
tress, 1966) 95; Whybray, The Heavenly Counsellor, 34-39. 


167 mybray (Heavenly Counsellor, 83) notes that, according 
to the Israelite concept of "personality," the idea of God as 
an isolated monad outside of the context of a society would 
have been totally incomprehensible. G. A. F. Knight (4 Biblical 
Approach to the Doctrine of the Trinity) and A. R. Johnson (The 
One and the Many in the Iaraelite Conception of God) stress the 
importance of the concepts connected with divine council as 
background to later Trinitarian thinking. 


168 Hn ybray, Heavenly Counsellor, 30-41; Cross, “The Coun- 
cil of Yahweh," 27 n. l. 


rete Gi; Job 1-2; Psalms 28; 82; and 89; Deut 32:8; 1 Kgs 
22:10-23; Isaiah 6; Zechariah 3; Jer 23:18, Passages such as 
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Gen 1:26-27 and 3:22 which suggest a pluralistic conception of 
the deity are probably related to the idea of the council. 
Cooke treats several of these passages in "The Son(s) of (the) 
God (s8) ° g 


170 Neiman ("Council, Heavenly,” 188) makes the interesting 
suggestion that at most the concept of the council is a "liter- 
ary fiction to dramatize Yahweh's thought, using the analogy of 
a human king surrounded by his courtiers." 


7 leaoke, "The Gon(s) of (the) God(s),”" 26, 45. 


1727, certain OT passages there is the clear idea of a 
council debating and deciding (Isaiah 6; Job 1-2; 1 Kgs 22:19- 
23); this movas beyond tha concept of an entourage, 


1730n 18 is not to deny that from the time of the migration 
into Canaan there was a syncretistic tendency characterized by 
the borrowing of Canaanite gods who were worshipped alongside 
Yahweh and had their own cult centers. But as Ringgren points 
out, this religious syncretism came about without premeditation 
and-was never theoretically systematized; see also Whybray, 
Heavenly Couneellor, 41. 


174 eae Cooke, "The.Son(s) of (the) God(s),” 28-29, 46. 
Poetical references to mythical fragments can be found, however, 
in Isa 24:21; 14:12-20; Paalm 82; Deut 32:8-9, and elsewhere. 


Lo nybray, Heavenly Counsellor, 47. 


176 cross, "The Council of Yahweh," 274 n., 1. See also 
Brown, Semttio Baskground, 4: the members are angela who “at 
most suggest and carry out commands of Yahweh, who alone ren- 
ders the final decree." 


17) nybray (Heavenly Counsellor, 46) thinks that this in- 
dicates an absence of a fixed tradition, which in turn may in- 
dicate that the concept of the council, though persistent, did 
not occupy a central position in Israel's belief system. He 
thinks the idea of corporate personality explains the persis- 
tence of the idea of the council. 


178, 5 has been seen, the plural “thrones” in 7:9 indicates 
to some that assessor angels participate in the judgment (cf. 
7:26). Dan 4:17 gives the impression that Watchers or holy 
ones do more than just proclaim the decision: the sentence and 
decree concerning Nebuchadnezzar-is said to be by their decree 
or word; the author may intend to depict a similar process in 
chapter 7, 


ef, Prov 9:10; 30:3; Ps 89:5, 77 Job 5:1; 15:15 and 
especially Dan 4:17 where “holy ones” are members of the 
assembly. 


180... chapter 10, a supernatural “man clothed in linen” is 
described in a way that recalls the human appearance in Ezekiel 
l; this person may be Gabriel, named in 8:16. The angel Michael 
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is named in 10:21 and 12:1, and has an important function, per- 
haps judicial, in the latter text. Again, these are not com- 
pletely colorless or vague characters. 


l8leross, Hangon and others stress that elements ín Daniel 
and other apocalyptic works which have a Canaanite parallel most 
likely belonged to an underground mythological stratum in Isra- 
elite religion, kept alive in the royal ritual and ideology. 
This stratum breaks ground in the late OT and intertestamental 
period, under pressure of the inadequacies of the Deuteronomis- 
tic theology and of the tensions of religious persecution-~as 
well as under pressure of foreign influences, 


182 oracles of the type of Isaiah 40 are described by Cross 
as divine directives to angelic heralds or as divine proclama- 
tions delivered by a herald (see "Council of Yahweh," 275). 
Though the visual clement is missing, and the prophet just 
transmits what he overhears, the conception of the heavenly 
council is presupposed. 


18306. Jer 23:18) Job 15:8. The verb TOY can be a techni- 
cal term for participation (Cross, "The-Counctl of Yahweh," 
274-75 n. 3). It occurs in the OT primarily in judicial con- 
texts: the disputants in a law suit stand (Devt 19:17; Josh 
20:6; Ezek 44:24; Isa 50:8); the accusing angel stands (Zech- 
arfiah 4; cf. Jub. 48:9) as does the defending angel (Jub. 18:9; 
Dan 12:1). 


18 cross, "The Council of Yahweh,” 275; cf. idem, Canaantte 
Myth, 186-88, 


185, , L. A. Tidwell, "Wa’omar (Zech 3:5) and the Genre of 
zechariah’s Fourth Vision,” JBL 94 (1975) 352. Only in this- 
text and in Isaiah 6 is there participation in the sense of 
giving advice. 


186.50ke, "The Son(s) of (the) God(s),” 40. 


1874, "Amram? (J. T. Milik, "4Q Visions de ‘Amram et une 
Citation d'Origéne," RB 79 [1972] 94). Milik thinks 4Q ‘Amram 
may have been written around 150 B.C. or earlier. Testament of 
Levt 2-5, 8 situates the ordination of Levi in heaven (cf. 8:11) 
and suggests strongly that the earthly priesthood of the Levites 
is a replica of the heavenly priesthood of angels: it is said 
that Levi will stand near the Lord and be his minister (Aevttoup- 
voc), as in 3:5 angels of the presence are the ones who minister 
(ot AErtoupyobvtec). 


1884, Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the 
Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1946) 162, 167, 169-79. 


189-4 Cooke, "The Son(s) of (the) God{(s),” 47. 


190 
485-86. 


P. D. Hanson, "Old Testament Apocalyptic Reexamined, " 
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19 ihe later texts from Qumran or related to Qumran 
thought, however, must be read in the light of the aim of the 
members to "lead a life of continuous worship in which the sons 
of Light on earth joined their voices to those of the celestial 
choirs of angels” (G. Vermes, "Dead Sea Scrolls," IDBSup, 215). 
The assimilation of priests to angels may have been understood 
more “realistically.” 

192 cee. above, p. 146-47, for discussion of this text in 
the light of J Enooh 104:2, 6 and Testament of Moaes 10:9. In 
Dan 12:12, the seer is told, “You will rest and will stand in 
your allotted place (47937 Tinyp) at the end of days." 

193), Kaufmann, The Religton of Israel (New Yorks Schocken, 
1972) 77. Kaufmann speaks of the strict bounds set between 
Yahweh who is one, and the host of ‘elohktm who may not be wor- 
shipped (Exod 22:19). Likewise, there is- no worship in the OT, 
he insists, of human beings, dead or alive, heroes or kings. 
There is no concept of salvation through apotheosis in the man- 
ner of pagan mysteries, no idea of mystic absorption in God. 

But the strange traditions concerning translations witness be- 
lief in a limited apotheosis, nonpagan because achieved not "by 
a mystical ‘regimen but by the grace of God” (p. 78). 

1946. H. Talbert argues that Enoch and Blijah, because. they 
remained man and did not become "deitias,” do not really qualify 
as “immortals” ("The Concept of Immortals in Mediterranean An-. 
tiguity,” JBL 94 [1975} 429 n. 50). But, however much Israel's 
concept of the divine council differed from that of a pantheon, 
we cannot rule out a priori an understanding of them as having: 
attained angelic or even divine status. They are thought of as 
existing in the world of the ‘elohim. By the first century A.D. 
Jewish writers had exalted other figures (Moses, Baruch, Ezra) 
to the privilege of ascaping death (see R. Baucham, "The Martyr- 
o of Enoch and Elijah: Jewish or Christian?” JBL 95 [1976] 
51}. 


, 1935The LXX with "theological caution” reads a elg rdv 
odpavdy (J. A. Montgomery, The Booka of Kinga (ICC; New York: 
Scribners, 1951} 356). Josephus (Ant. 9.2.2) remarks that 
"Elijah disappeared from among men and no one knows until today 
anything of his death." Sukk. Sa and other late traditions 
deny that Elijah went up into heaven. See Str-B 4.765-66 for 
the rabbinic debate on this point. 

196 see above, p. 128, for the definition of this and re- 
lated terms in this present work. 


lI Text 67, VI, 8-9 (C. H. Gordon, Ugarttta Manual [Rome ; 
1955} cited by Leah Bronner, The Stories of Elijah and Elisha 
% Polemics against Baal Worshtp {Leiden: Brill, 1968} 127). 

B. Childs ("On Reading the Elijah Narratives,” Int 34 {1980} 
131) warns against using Ugaritic parallels to argue that “what 
appears in the OT as a historical narrative is really only a 
SONstruct of ancient mythological patterns transferred from one 
deity to another.” The OT author regards Baal as a sheer delu- 
Slon and not a god at all. 
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198 irlwind is associated with a “great cloud" in Ezek 
1:4. 

199s onner, Stortes of Eltjah and Elisha, 54-77. 

20 


Cother critics have seen the chariot of fire and horses 
of fire as connected with the horses of the sun in which the 
sun god travelled through the heavens: "One may ask whether the 
translation takes placa through the power of the sun-god, to 
the sun-god or even as the sun-god. In the OT we are clearly 
no longer dealing with such conceptions, but with translation 
to the divine realm. But the mythological background is unmis- 
takable" (Fohrer, /iitatory of Ieraelite Religton, 222). 


201, D., Miller, Jr., "The Divine Council and the Prophetic 
Call to War," VT 18 (1968) 107; Cross, Canaanite Myth, 226; cf. 
2 Kgs 6:15-19. 

20230 above, p. 156. 
2033, L. Martyn, “We Have Found Elijah," 187. 

204 The task of restoration is seen in later tradition to 
involve reassembling the members of the people who have been 
taken away, determining which are genuine Israelites, reestab- 
lishing the purity of the corpus Israel. He is also to clarify 
obscure points of Torah (cf. ’Ed. 8:7). Cf. Jeremias 
("“HA(e) Cac," 931) and Martyn ("We Have Pound Elijah,” 188-89) 
for mention of all the functions attributed to Elijah in rab- 
binic literature, especially of his coming to the aid of the 
helpless and poor, and his bringing of peace. See also above, 
p. 127. 


205 The Hebrew (MS B, Cairo) reads: 
Mo ccee Joos/esMO? TRI WH. For reconstruction and inter- 
pretation of this verse, see A. E. Cowley and A. Neubauer, The 
Original Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclestaatioua (XXIX.15 to 
XLIX.11) (Oxford: Clarendon, 1897) 36; I. Levi, The Hebrew Text 
of the Book of Eeclestiasticus (1904; reprinted Leiden: Brill, 
1963); W. O. E. Oesterley, Ecclesiasticus (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 1912) 328; T. Weber, "Sirach," JBC, 554. On the 
basis of the Greek, the first line of the Hebrew is often 
emended and read: "Blessed (WN for Ws) was he who saw you 
and died" or "Blessed is he who sees you and dies." The second 
line is too mutilated to be restored with certainty, but it has 
been conjectured that it read: "(But more) blessed are you, 
(Elijah), for you live (forever)" (n° {nh ion YO) J Ws). 

406 E E ot lôövteg oe 
xal ol év áåyanńoct wexorunuévoL 
nal yàp ñuelľs Ton Cnoducda 
(“Blessed are those who saw you and have fallen asleep in love- 
For we also surely will live"), 


207 ; 

~ H, Duesberg and P. Auvray, Le Livre d‘Becléstastique 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958) 214 n. a. The blessed dead are 
compared to Elijah. This seems to contradict Ben Sira's 
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frequently expressed disbelief in or lack of appreciation for 
an afterlife (J. G. Snaith, Feelestaetiause (London: Cambridge 
University, 1974] 240); c£. 10:11; 11:28; 14:12-19; 17:1, 27- 
30; 40:1. It may therefore have heen added in view of the more 
developed ideas of the afterlife that arose in the second cen- 
tury (Oesterley, Foolestaattoua, 328). The Greek translator 
models his hope of a future life on Elijah's fate. 


208 this tower, according to Milik (Booka of Enoch, 43) 
"unita into a single place the first paradisiac abode of Enoch, 
the heavenly palace, and the mountain-throne of God." The 
Apocalypse of Weeks (1 Enoah 93:3-10 and 91:11-17) mentions 
Elijah’s assumption as the most important "event" betwaen the 
division of the Kingdom and 587 B.C.: in the sixth weak “a man 
shall ascend” (1 Enoch 93:8). 


209 56 Jeramias, ""HA(e) lac," 929. Milik (Books of Enooh, 
45) identifies the ram, however, with Judas Maccabeus. 

210 sota 9:15: "The resurrection of the dead will come 
through Elijah of blessed memory." 

21l sae Stiassny ("Le Prophète Elie,” 212) for the late 
Kabbalistic insistance that Elijah was not a man at all, but 
an angel. 


212 compare Pa 39:13 ("Look away from me, that I may know 


gladness, before I depart and am no more"); Job 7:21 ("For now 
I will lie in the earth; You will seak me anå I shall not be"). 
2l3con 17:11 Abraham walked before (not with) God. Cf. 
G. von Rad, Geneata (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1961) 69. 
2lsenoch's “walking with God" during his lifetime may have 
been considered by authors of the pseudepigrapha in this sense: 
heavenly journeys and initiation into the secrets of God, 
welling with angels. In Sir 44:16 Enoch is called "a sign of 
knowledge (ny? NN) for all generations.” Throughout the 
Pseudepigrapha, Enoch is the transmitter of esoteric secrets 
tevealed before the flood. 


215 cee U. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis 
(2 vols.; Jerusalem: Magnes, 1961) 1.285. 

2164. M. Sarna, “Enoch," Enedud 6, col. 793. Cf. Wis 4: 
+15, which will be discussed below. Other statements concern- 
Ing the death of Enoch mention his wickedness or his repentance 
from a former wicked life, and some deny his miraculous trans- 
lation. Bowker considers these texts in part a reaction to 
Christian use of the Enoch legend (The Targums and Rabbinia 
literature [Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1969] 143-47). 

CE. Gen. Rab. 25:1. According to Tg. Ong. (Gen 5:24), Enoch 

Was not because the Lord caused him to die" (some MSS, however, 
e the opposite point of view: “and he was not because the 

lord did not cause him to die" [Sperber U, yP, al; cited by 

Bowker, Targums, 147]). 
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2l7cassuto, Ceneetso, 1.286. He finds only faint echoes 
here of a translation tradition. 


21806. Gen 5:24 LXX; Sir 44:16 LXX; Wis 4:10; Heb 11:5; 
l Clement 9:3. These texts use the verb petatlOnur, which. 
means to transfer, take up, convey to another place, but also 
to change, to alter. See also dub. 4:23; Tg. Fa.-d. on Gen 
5:24; Josephus, Ant. 1.85; Philo, Ques. Cen. 1.86; 2 Enooh 703 
1-2; Der, Fr, Zut. l (end). 


219 png, Tg.: “And Enoch served (or: worshipped) before the 
Lord in uprightness, and behold he was not, and we do not know 
what he was in his end, because he was taken away from before 
the Lord” (see Milik, Books of Enooh, 128). Tg. Neof.: “And 
ail the days of tha life of Enoch were 365 years (a variant or 
marginal gloss roads; and he died and was gathered from the 
midst of the world). And Enoch sorved in truth before the Lord 
and ia not know (sic) where ha is because he was taken away by 
a word (that came) from before the Lord” (ed. A. Diez Macho, 
1968, p. 31). Thoero is no mention of Enoch in both Talmuds 
(Cassuto, Ganeata, 1.284). 


220 cassuto, Genesis, 1,26. Cassuto does not consider 
Enoch an exception. 
221 shove, n. 212. The phrase is associated with the ab- 
sence of God. 


222, Grelot, "La Légende d'Henoch dans les Apocryphes et 
dans. la Bible: origines et signification,* RSR 46 (1958) 5-26, 
181-210. 


223 bid., 208; cf. H. Odeberg, "'Evóx," 556-7. The latter 
thinks that in Genesis "there may be hints of the myth of the 
original man," possibly of the idea of his representatives or 
bearers of his power in various ages of humanity. Was Enoch 
seen as the second Adam, winning immortality while Adam lost it? 


224 srelot, "La Légende," 205, 207, 210. 


225 ryia., 208. 


226 coe Y. Yadin (The Ben Sira Sercll from Masada {Jerusalem, 
The Israel Exploration Society and the Shrine of the Book, 1965] 
30, 10) for the restoration of the verses concerning Enoch, and 
their order, in chapter 49. The word 0°35 is difficult to 
translate. There have been several suggestions: (a) it. means 
“personally” or “in person" or “himself.” NEB translates 
"bodily." (b) Some have emended to onnD ("suddenly"). (c) Some 
have thought 0°35 could be understood in the sense of D3) 
("within"--that is, “into the heavens” or perhaps “into the 
presence of God"). See Oesterley, Ecclestasticua, 335-36, and 
Odeberg, ""Evay," 557. Greenfield ("Prolegomena,” xlvi n. 27) 
thinks it means “absorption into the heavenly presence, but not 
necessarily more than that.” 
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22808 Jub. 4:23 (Jubtlees is usually dated 150-125 B.C.; 
the information concerning Enoch in 4:17-25; 7:38; 10:17; 10: 
24-27 and 21:10 is based in part on ancient portions (200-160 
B.C.) of the Enoch literature: 1 Enoch 6-16; 23-26; 72-90); 
1 Enooh 106:7-9 (cf. 18:5, 10); 70:3-4 (the Epistle of Enoch 
{2 Fnooh 91-108) contains the Book of Noah. {1 Enoch 106-7} 
which Milik regards as an ancient appendix probably to the 
whole Enochic corpus [Booka of Enoch, 57) but which he does not 
date), See Harrington, “Research,” 156. 


shaded of 2 Jub, 4:21; 1 Enoch 106:7-8; 1QapGen 2:20-21 (Enoch 
"is a beloved (Dòn) and o(ne desired,...and with the holy ones) 
is hia lot apportioned, and thay make everything known to him”), 
J, Pitzmyer (The Geneste Apoaryphon of Qumran Cave 1 [Romer 
Biblical Institute, 1971}) dates thie work in the first century 
B.C.; he finds nothing in it to disprove Essene origin, and 
argues that it depends on 1 Enoch and Jubtteea (pp.. 16-17). 
Others date it earlier, reversing the dependency. tHengel, for 
example, considers the Geneatea Apocryphon pre~Maccabean (Judatam 
and Hellentem, 2.117 n. 460). 


230550 above, p. 127. In 2 Enoch and 3 Enooh there are 
explicit statements of the angelicization or quasi-divinization 
of Enoch. Odeberg thinks that Enoch’s exaltation in 2 Enooh ikl 
(ef. chapter 18) is "his institution as the second archangel, 
as a heavenly figure alongside the throne of God" ("'Evòx,"” 
558). In 3 Enoch, Enoch is identified with Metatron, given a 
garment of glory and a-royal crown, called “the little. Yahweh" 
(12:5; Exod 23:21 is the text behind this title), and trana- 
formed into fire (15:2). Milik considers him here "an almost 
divine being, an intermediary between God and creation” (Books 
of Enoch, 127). 


231 


lodeberg, ""Evax," 556. Cf. Stone, “Book of Enoch," 


Scholem, Jewieh Myattotem, 67, 


2326 may also be identified with the herald of Isa 52:7, 
the "anointed one of the Spirit” (line 18). The preserved parta 
of 11Q Melchizedek illustrate "a midrashic development which is 
independent of the classic OT loci” (J. Fitzmyer, "Purther Light 
on Melchizedek from Qumran Cave 11," JBL 86 [1967} 31). But 
this text is regarded by some as grounded on exegetical conclu- 
Sions drawn in part from the two OT passages in which Melchize- 
dek is mentioned as an (unusual) human being. It is not obvious 
that the link with this character is broken. See M. Hengel, The 
Son of God (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976) 81; Lindars, “Reenter,” 
58;. D. Flusser, "Melchizedek and the Son of Man," Christtan News 
from Israet 17 (1966) 25-26, 28; M. Delcor, “Melchizedek from 
Genesis to the Qumran Texts and. the Epistle to the Hebrews, JSJ 
2? (1971) 127; Fitzmyer, "Further Light," 34. In contrast, Milik 
regards the Qumran Melchizedek as without human dimension; he is 
nore than a created angel or even the chief of the good spirits. 

"Il est en réalité une hypostase de Dieu, autrement dit le Dieu 
transcendent lorsqu'il agit dans le monde” (Milkft-sedeq et Milkf 
tesa‘ dans les anciens écrits juifs et chrétiens,” JJS 23 [1972] 
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125; cf. 239). The Qumran sectarians' understanding of them- 
selves as partakers of the lot of the angels and as participants 
in the heavenly council must be mentioned here as indicative of 
the belief that the distinction between the human and the an- 
gelic or human and heavenly was not as clearcut as we might 
think. 


2337, F. Glasson, The Second Advent (London: Epworth, 1963) 
2-7; idem, “The Son of Man Imagery: Enoch XIV and Daniel VII,” 
NTS 23 (1976) 82-90; Charles, The Book of Enoaoh, 83-84; idem, 
Dantel, 184; APOT, 2.170; Hengal, Judatam and Heilentam, 1.176, 
2.117 nn. 458-60; Black, "The ‘Parables' of Enoch," 7. H, L. 
Jansen (ite Henoohgeatalt: etna varglatahande Raltgtona- 
gesahtahtltche Unterauchung, 1939) found Enoch in heavenly form 
behind the Son of Man in Daniel and later literature, He 
traced Enoch back to the Babylonian Ea/Oannes, god of ocean 
and wisdom (cf. Colpa, "6 ulg toO dvOodnou,” 427 n, 207), 


234 Rowley, Ralevanece, 93-99, 57. 


235 morton, "The Origin of the Son of Man Imagery," 230. 
They develop independently of one another, in dependence on 
Ezekiel 1; Deut 32:2); Pe 68:17, ate. 


236 puasell (Method and Maasaga, 342) argues that both 
writers “may have been drawing on a common tradition which 
would adequately explain the similarities between the two 
texts." 


27 Enoch, who goes on a heavenly trip in subsequent chap- 
ters, is not said to touch ‘down on earth in this and the follow- 
ing section, although in 29:1-3 (which seems to repeat chapters 
12-16) a whirlwind (cf. 2 Kings 2; 1 Enoch 52:12) carries him 
off the earth. Charles regards 39:1-3 as the account of a real 
translation, and no dream as in 14:8-9 (APOT 2.210). There is, 
except for chapters 70-71, no description of a final ascent, 
Enoch is spoken of as "at the ends of the earth” in the Noah 
fragment (106:8). 


23B Milik, The Books of Enoch, 194-99. Milik dates this MSS 
paleographically to the early Herodian period or the last third 
of the first century B.C. (p. 178). He thinks the copy of 4QEn® 
was made from a manuscript around 125 B.C. in which period an 
Enochic corpus was already in existence (pp. 22, 183). 


239 creek: ot dyvror. tay ayyéAwv. 


240 The Greek adds: and waked me (fiyeroev ue). Cf. Zech 4:1 
where an angel "wakes" the prophet like a man that is waked out 
of his sleep. 


24love Greek adds: ò &vSewnoge 6 dAnStvdc, &v8pwno¢ THe 
dAnSelac, ò yvoanupatetc, 


2425. H. Charles translation (APOT 2.197-98); cf. ApocalyPp~ 
sis Henocht (ed. M. Black; Leiden: Brill, 1970) 28-29. 
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243 chere is no OT parallel for the stream(s) of fire, al- 


though Ps 50:3 comes to mind. In Daniel and 1 Enoch we may 
have an interpretation of the lightning-fire and hashmal fire 
of Ezek 1:13-14, 27. 

244 There ís no OT parallel for this phrase either, but it 
seems to be drawn from Zech 14:3-5; Ps 68:18 and/or Deut 33:2, 
Cf. 1 Enooh 1197 40:1. The cherubim sides of the throne in 
1 Enoch are Ezektel's hayyoth (cf. Ezek 10:15). 


245 Glasson, "The Son of Man Imagery,” 82. 


246 lack, "The 'Parables’ of Enoch," 7. Enoch also inter- 
cades for tha evil Watchers, whereas in the natural order of 
things they should intercede for humanity. As humanity is con- 
trasted to animality in Daniel 7, in 1 Enoah 14 (fallen) angol- 
hood is contrasted with humanity. It seems to be implied that 
Enoch is superior to both good and evil angels. 


24 Tut lik, Booke of Enoah, 34. 


248 narles, APOT 2.195. This ia in contrast to the one 
like a mon of man in Daniel. It is the seer in Daniel who is 
made anxious, alarmed and pale by the vision (Dan 7:15, 28). 


249) tke the first three beasts in Daniel, the fallen 
Watchers live on, stripped of power. Tho evil spirits who 
proceed from the Giants, however, are not to be judged until 
tha and (1 Froch 15:8-16:1). While Daniel 7 gives clues to the 
idantity of the human, hiatorical dimension of the evil, in 
1 Enoch 14 evil procedes from the angelic sphere. 

250 The compiler and composer was àa Judean, perhaps from 
Jerusalem, atrader who traveled widely. He lived under Egyptian 
(Ptolemaic) domination, duringatime of active Hellenization in 
Palestine (Milik, "Problaémes de la Littérature H&nochique à la 
lumi@re das Fragments araméens de Qumrân," HTR 64 [1971] 346). 
See G.W.E. Nickelsburg ("Apocalyptic and Myth in 1 Enoch 6-11," 
JBL 96 [1977} 389-90) for the argument that 4QEn (dated by 
Milik to the first half of the second century B.C.) and 4QEnb 
(middle of the second century B.C.) almost certainly included 
the Enochic material in chaps. 12-16. As neither of these MSS 
appears to be an author's autograph, it is reasonable to date 
their composition to the third century (Stone, "Book of Enoch," 
484). From the first half of the second century B.C. on, 
according to Milik, the Book of Watchers had essentially the 
Same form as that of the Greek and Ethiopic versions (Books of 
Bnoch, 25). 


251 ey asson, “The Son of Man Imagery," 84. Rowley (Rele- 
vance, 57, 97-98) weakly argues on the other hand that references 
to persecution may have been outside the purpose of the author. 
See Stone, "Book of Enoch,” 487, 491-92. 


25261 asson, "Son of Man Imagery," 86. 


253566 Black, "The ‘Parables' of Enoch," 7. 
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2545. 1 Enoch 102:4-103:4; 164:1-2, Enoch is made the 
forceful spokesman for belief in life after death. 


255G1asson ("The Son of Man Imagery,” 83, and Second 
Advent, 4-5) calls Enoch “the original” of the Danielic one 
like a son of man) but this is claiming too much. 

256 Rowley, Relevanoe, 63 n. 2. 

23 7ane Enoch component will be re-emphasized in 1 Enoch 71 
and in Wis 4:10-15. Messianic interpretations re-emphasize the 
components of royal ideology and ritual that have gone into the 
composition of Dantel 7. 


2587, } Enooh 1438 the ascent is accomplished in the power 
of clouds, mist, lightning-flashes, thunders and winda, but it 
seems to be primarily the winda which do tho lifting of Enoch. 
In Dan 7:13-the one like a son of man comes simply with or on 
the clouds of heaven. 


255 one schema of the. four powers of werld history (beasts) 
is drawn,. however, from Daniel 2. 


2606) asson and Emerton both make tha mistake of consider- 
ing that to hold either one of these two theories (that Daniel 
7 was influenced by I Enoch 14, or that Daniel 7 was influenced 
by Canaanite mythology probably via the royal traditions) is to 
render the other theory superfluous. Glasson ("The Son of Man 
Imagery,” 83; cf. Second Advent, 5) argues that there is no 
need to invoke foreign mythologies to explain Daniel 7. With- 
out a close examination of the several elements which cannot be 
considered related to 1 Enoch 14, he simply insists Psalms 80 
and 8 may provide the “general idea” of a contrast between man 
and beasts.. Emerton ("The Origin of the Son of Man Imagery," 
229) thinks that the view that Daniel 7 is an adaptation of 
1 Enoch 14 “fails to allow for the possibility that behind the 
present form of Dan vii lies a yet older tradition." He says 
that if Glasson's view could be substantiated, it would render 
his own theory (the Canaanite hypothesis) superfluous. 


261i. can speak in terms of a "general ideogram” of the. 
heavenly ascent of a human figure. This is Borsch's term (Son 
of Man, 45 n. 3), by which he means something different than 
what is meant here. Borsch tends toward a post-Daniel date for 
1 Enoch 14, but remarks that even if Glasson‘s dating were cor- 
rect, a general ideogram of an ascending man was. too widespread 
to permit us to conclude the one like a son of man-in Daniel 7 
is Enoch. This, however, is not Glasson's contention. 


2625. Scholem, Kabbalah (New York: Quadrangle, 1974) 11l. 
See above p. 206 n. 143 on the use of the term "Merkabah." | 
Stone ("Book of Enoch," 487) argues that 1 Enoch 14 is not a 
mystical text, properly speaking, since the purpose of the 
ascent in it is the revelation of certain information rather 
than the perception of God's appearance on the Throne and cog?” 
nition of the mysteries of the Throne world. 
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26375 is twice stressed that Elisha must see Elijah as he 
is being taken (2 Kgs 2:10, 12) if Elisha is to receive a 
double portion of Elijah's spirit. There seem to be others 
present at some distance (fifty men of. the sons of the prophets, 
2 Kgs 2:7), but they do not see. 

264 one texts are not connected by use of the same word(s) 
or identical expressions in each, but by synonyms and by simi- 
larity of motif. 


2656 have practically no information about haggadic exe- 
gesis before the time of Hillel (f1. 30 B.C.), except what we 
can infer from early midrashic and apocryphal. texts themselves 
(J. W. Doeve, Jevtsh Hermenauttas tn the Synoptta Gospels and 
Aata (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1954} 63). According to Doeve, to a 
great oxtent haggadic exegasis did not have different methods 
from. halakic; but the mtddoth were employed for the former in a 
freer manner. 


266,,, part this must have been prompted by the analogy of 
circumstance between Ezekiel 1 and Daniel 7: in both texts the 
threatening of the temple and nation occasions the vision. 


267540 above, pp. 155, 157. 


268566 above, pp. 159-60. This ia not to say the author 
was aware of the source of psalm imagery. 

269 Dan Tels "a dream and visions of (Daniel's) head as he 
lay in his bed"; 7:2: "I -saw in my vision by night....” 


l 270. Black, "Throne Theophany,” 586. Black takes as his 
starting point W. Zimmerli’s observation that there are two 
classic forms of prophetic commission in the OT. (1) The first 
is the narrative type of call which consists of a dialogue be- 
tween the prophet and Yahweh and the overcoming of the prophet's 
reluctance by a divine command. This type of commission is pre- 
dominantly auditory. Examples are the call of Moses and that of 
Jeremiah. (2) The second type is classically represented in 
the call of Ezekiel. Here the divine commission is preceded by 
a “throne-vision" or "throne theophany.” Visionary experience 
is combined with a verbal communication of the divine will for 
the prophet. Zimmerli places the throne-theophany prophetic 
commission of Ezekiel in a line of developing tradition in the 
OT traceable back through Isaiah 6 to 1l Kgs 22:10-23 (Ezechiel 
[BKAT 13/1; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1969] 16-21). 


27lsee above, pp. 163-64, for discussion of Black's theory 
concerning the interpretation of Ezek 1:26-28 in Daniel 7. 


2728) ack, "Throne Theophany,” 61. However, see below: 
Daniel is not really a prophet, but an apocalyptic seer. 


273), this case, the commission is to be rather than. to do 
something. 
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274) sxewise, in 1 Enock 60 we find the throne theophany 
(v. 2: “And the Head of Days sat on the throne of his glory, 
and the angels and the righteous stood around Him"). Michael 
explains to Enoch that this is a vision of the day of judgment 
(vv. 5-6) but there is no explicit commission, In 7 Enoch 90 
‘the throne theophany is in v. 20 ("And I saw till a throne was 
erected in the pleasant land, and the Lord of the sheep sat 
Himself thereon..."), but again there is no explicit commission, 


27506, 8:6 ("Seal up the vision, for it pertaine to many 
days hence"); 12:9 ("Go your way, Daniel, for the words ara 
shut up and sealed until the time of tha end"); 12:13 ("Go your 


way till the end"). 
276 Daniel differs from the prophots in that he cannot di- 
rectly understand the mysterious vision given to him and is in 


need of angelic interpretation. He is not presented as a 
prophet, but as a wise man, a practitioner of mantic wisdom 


(Collins, Apocalyptta Vtaton, 87)r nor is he classified as a 
prophet in the Hebrew Bible. 


277 hid., 76. 


Ti here is no reaction in 1 Kgs 22:19-23, but a spirit 
volunteers, 
=)? fbbara, it will be recalled, makes no distinctions 


between the two types of OT commiasionings, arguing that Matt 
28:16-20 conforms to the structure of a general "Hebrew Bible 


Commissioning Gattung." See above, pp. 122-23, 
28006. l Kgs 2:16 and 18:12 for mention of the Spirit of 
Yahweh as a translating force. 


281 ag. the cloud and wind imagery in 1:4 and 10:3. 


2 
82 sae above, p. 207 n. 153. The Spirit lifts or trans- 
lates Ezekiel in 8:3 and 40:3. 


2 
Tigga above, pp. 173, 176. 


284 
Lacocque, Dantel, 252. 


285 ; ` . 
Hengel, Judaism and Kelleniem, 1.233. 


2 
dé Russell, Method and Measage, 237; cf. Char 
2.531-32; p. 13 n. 27. 


2 
"tengal, vudatem and #eltentem, 1231. 


ea E. Clements, God and Temple (Philadelph 
1965) 132. / 


oe? Russell; Method and Message, 328. 


2900, 1 Enoch 69:11 (Similitudes); Dan 12:3. 
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291 seo the targums on Gen 5:24 where there is a naming of 
the power by which Enoch was taken. [ge. Paeudo-Jonathan and 
Neofttt I say that he went up “by the (or: a) Word." The 
Samaritan version of Gen 5:24 reads, "The Angel took him.” 


292 The interpretation offered here steers a middle course 
between the interpretations of Di Lella and Collins. In some 
respects it is close to the position presented by Lacocque 
(Dantal, 127-34, 145-47, 245-46) except that Lacocque, like 
Collins, thinks that the one like a son of man is identified 
with the angel Michael (p. 133); but see above, p. 154. 
Lacocque interprets Daniel 7 too much from the perspective of 
the later Qumran writings and does not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the traditions the author is using in brilliant combi- 
nation. Paul Ricoeur argues that the one like a son of man 
should not be determined in "too univocal a fashion" nor iden- 
tified too hastily. Rather, "it in wise to leave a bit of play 
to this figure, to allow several concurrent identifications 
play..." (foreword to Lacocque, Dantal, xxii-xxiii). This, in 
my opinion, is part of the genius of this work, which Lacocque 
rightly calls a pioneering work (p. 146 n. 120). 


29374 Daniel 7 there is no explicit commission. The com- 
mission of Daniel as an apocalyptic seer, a “prophet” for the 
end time, occurs in 12:4 (cf. 8:6; 12:97 12:13). See above, 
pp. 180-82, 


294 seo above, pp. 89-33. 


295 cee above, pp. 124, 183. 


296 sae above, p. 2. 


297puller, Reaurrection Narrattves, 83; cited above, p. 3. 


CHAPTER V 


PASSAGES RELATED TO DANIEL 7 IN JEWISH LITERATURE 
OP THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE COMPOSITION OF DANIEL 
AND THE END OF THE NT PERIOD 


One may not simply move from Daniel 7 to the NT uses of 
Daniel 7 since, as has been emphasized in Chapter II, the NT 
authors were heirs not only to the biblical text but to exege- 
tical lines of development flowing from reflection on Daniel 72 
Such reflection produced allusions to Daniel 7; indeed a whole 
midrashic tradition may have developed around that text. In 
what follows I have confined myself chiefly to two passages 
that are Clearly related to Daniel 7 (and which I think resulted 
from midrashic interpretation of Daniel 7}.. There are several 
other passages that personally I would judga to be also examples 
of such midrashic interpretation, and at the and. of this chapter 
I shall briefly summarize what they might contribute to the pic-. 
ture. However, since some would: not. find convincing the rela- 
tionship that I see between such passages and. Daniel 7, I shall 
treat them as an addendum, so that the picture I draw may rest 
on the two virtually certain adaptations of Daniel 7. The đe- 
bate over the question of the presence of an allusion to:Dan 7r 
14-LXX in Matt 26:18b illustrates the need for careful methodo- 
logical controls and adequate proof of both linguistic and 
conceptual affinity between texts,” so that. discussion is of 
true allusions, not of verbal and thought parallels. 


A. 1 Enoch 71 


1 Enooh 71 narrates the final translation of Enoch's 
spirit” in stages, and his exaltation. Ascending into the 
heavens, he sees "the holy sons of God (the angels) * stepping 
on flames of fire," and "two streams of fire." He. falls on his 
face before the Lord of Spirits. (v. 2).> the angel Michael 
seizes Enoch, lifts him up and introduces him "to all the se- 
crets of righteousness” and of the ends of the heaven (vv. 3-4). 
Finally, Enoch is translated into the heaven of heavens (v. 5) 6 
He sees the house built of crystals and fire, surrounded by 
Seraphin, Cherubin and Ophanin, who guard the throne of glory, 


223 
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and numberless other angels (vv. 5-8). The Head of pays’ ap- 
pears, coming out of the house with Michael, Gabriel, Raphael 
and Phanuel and many angels (v, 10). Enoch (again) falls on his 
face, but here experiences a transformation and utters praise 
which ia "well pleasing" before the Head of Days (vv. 11-12). 

Then follows the passage which “has caused untold anguish 
to the commentators" 1° 


V. 14. And he game to me and greeted me with his voice 
and said to me: 

“You are the son of man who is born unto righteousness, 
And righteousnorsas abides over you, 

And the righteousness of the Head of Days forsakes you 
not." 

15. And he said to me: 

"He proclaims unto you peace in the name of the world 
to come; 

For from hance has proceeded peace since the creation 
of the world, 

And so it shall ba unto you for ever and ever. 

16, And all shall walk in your ways since righteousness 
never forsakea your 

With you will be their dwellingplaces and with you their 
heritage, 

And they will not be separated from youll for ever and 
ever and ever," 


10 


There have been several unsuccessful attempts to emend and 
to rearrange this passage. Charles, considering it incompre~ 
hensible that the translated Enoch should be identified with 
the preexistent Son of Man of the Similitudes, assumes that be- 
tween verses 13 and 14 there was a passage now lost which de- 
scribed the Son of Man accompanying the Head of Days. It also 
contained Enoch's question to one of the angels (as in 46:3). 
concerning the Son of Man: who he was, and whence he was, and 
why he went with the Head of Days. Verses 14 and 16, then, the 
angel's answer, are emended by Charles from the second to the 
third person: "This ts the Son of Man who ta born..." etc. The 
whole speech which follows is about this figure. }? However, 
there is absolutely no manuscript evidence to support this 
theory, and there is no reason to assume that Enoch would have 
to ask twice {in chaps. 46 and 71) who this figure is. Black 
thinks that 46:lb ("And with Him was another being whose counte- 
nance had the appearance of a man and his face was full of 
graciousness, like one of the holy angels") originally belonged 
between 71:10 and 11. While this suggestion is the same as 
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Charles‘, Black's reasoning is quite different. Black argues 
that in chapter 71, Enoch does receive "a commission from the 
Head of Days to be that ‘Son of Man,‘ yet there ta nothing 
corresponding in the vtaton, 33 For the commission to make 
sense, and for Black's understanding of the pattern of a throne- 
vision (without the emendation, he thinks, defective) to be 
restored, the insertion of the vision of the Son of Man in re~ 
quired. Again, however, there is no manuscript evidence to 
support this conjecture and, it will be argued, the phrase in 
71:14 ("you are the son of man who...") is not a title and need 
not refer to a previously described figure. The scane is a 
throne-theophany (like Ezekiel 1) even without the insertion, 
as Enoch sesa the Head of Days and the two streams of fire in 
verse 2 probably refer to streams issuing forth from the throne, 

Three theories exist explaining the relation of 1 Enaah 
70-71 to the rest of the Similitudes (chapa. 37-69). It is 
claimed that chapters 70-71 are (1) an integral part and the 
climax of tha Similitudes (Hooker, Sjöberg and others) l$ (2) a 
later addition to the Similitudes (Flusser, Nickelaburg, Colpe, 
Glaasson and others) ;}5 (3) the oldest part of the Similitudes 
(Black, Perrin) ,t% Here I opt for the theory that the Simili- 
tudes presuppose at least chapter 71, on the basis of the fact 
that this chapter has close links with the Book of Watchers, =? 
and can be understood as an interpretation of Daniel 7 (and 
Enoch traditions) which leads to the concepts of the 
Similitudes. 18 

The verbal similarities between Daniel ? and 7 Enoch TL 
are the following: 


(1) Dan 7:12: "A stream of I Enoch 71:2: “And I saw two 
fire issued and came forth streams of fire..." (cf. v. 6: 
from before him" (cf. 1 Enoch “streams of living fire" issue 
14319) from the four sides of the 
house) 
(2) Dan 7:9: ",..And one that 1 Enoch 72:10: "And with {the 
was ancient of days took his four angels] the Head of Days, 
seat; his raiment was white his head white and pure as wool, 
as snow and the hair of his his raiment indescribable." 


head like pure wool" (cf. 
i Enoch 14:20 on the raiment 
of the enthroned one). 


71:1: "the garments [of the 
holy sons of God] were white 
and their raiment and their 
faces shone like snow.” 
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(3) Dan 7:13: "..-with the 1 Enoch 71:14: "You are the son 
clouds of heaven there came of man who ís born unto righ- 
one like a son of man...” teousness...” 


Dan 12:3: ..-and those who 
turn many to righteousness 
(shall shine) like the stars 
for ever and ever.” (Cf. 

1 Enoch 15:1 where Enoch is 
addressed as “righteous man 
and scribe of righteousness”) 


(4) Dan 7:10; “A thousand 1 Enooh 71:8:- "And I saw an- 
thousands served him, and ten gals, who could not be counted, 
thousand times ten thousand a thousand thousands, and ten 
stood bofore him (cf. 1 knoah thousand times ten thousand...” 
14322) (cf. v. 13) 

(5) Dan 2:0: "his throne was 1 Enoch 71:7: "the throne of 
fiery flamos...” (cf. hia glory” 


1 Enoch 14:18) 


In addition, whereas in Dan 7:13-14 the one Like a son of man 
is presented to the Ancient of Days and given dominion over 
all, in 7 Enoch 71:14-17 there is a naming and sort of blessing 
of Enoch and a promise of presence; he is told to be the righ- 
teous leader of all. Both texts can be considered to exhibit 
aspects of an enthronement or, installment form, but are more 
properly classified as throne-theophany commissions. 7° 

Several critics hold that the author of 2 Enoch 71. is 
working with Daniel 7 and with 2 Enoch 14,7 Besides the as- 
pects of 1 Enoch 14 mentioned in parentheses. above in regard to 
each of the five parallels between Daniel 7 and 2 Enoch 7, the. 
influence of 1 Enoch 14 is apparent primarily in 1 Enoch 71 in 
the description of the "house" or "structure built of crystals” 
(or hail stones) in which sits the throne of God's glory, ?? and 
in the explicit statement of Enoch's ascent to the divine pres~ 
ence. The prostration of Enoch is mentioned in both. texts 
(2 Enoch 14:14; 71:11), as is the angelic night guard of angels 
(14:23 ["the most holy ones who were near to Him did not ‘leave 
by night nor depart from Him"); 71:7 ["round about were Sera- 
phin, Cherubin, and Ophanin: and these are they who sleep not 
and guard the throne of His glory"}).73 When 2? Enoch 71 is 
compared with 1 Enoch 14, the "new element” in the former seems 
to be the use and interpretation of Daniel ak From Daniel 7 
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comes the concept of exaltation and the phrases that describe 
the two central figures, the son of man and the Head of Days. 
Enoch's individuality has been reasserted. “> In 1 Enoch 71, 
then, we find not the identification or fusing of an earthly 
figure with a pre-existent heavenly figure, but an interpreta- 
tion of the (once earthly) figure coming (in a definitive man- 
ner) into the presence of the divine, 7° Daniel 7, which used 
Enoch traditions to speak of the limited apotheosis of the 
faithful in Israel, is here used to speak of the limited 
apotheosis of Enoch. 2? What is given in 1 Enooh 71 is an ac- 
count of who that one like a son of man is (or was), how he was 
olevated, and in what his dominion and power consist.” Enoch 
ia commissioned as leader and abiding presence for all the 
righteous (71416) .79 In place of an eternal kingdom (Dan 7:14), 
there is an eternal state of peace "in the name of the world to 
come” (1 Enoch 71:15), 2° 

Is it possible that the dependency of which we are speak- 
ing, of 1 Fnoak 71 on Daniel 7, should be reversed, or at least 
that 1 Enogh 71 embodies traditions of Enoch's final transla- 
tion and oxaltation that were known to and used by the author 
of Daniel 7? Whereas 1 Enoch 71 hints at transformation (see 
v. ll where Enoch's spirit is transfigured), his reception into 
the heavenly court, `} and his more-than-human destiny, ?? Daniel 
7 may presuppose some such notions. The figure of the one like 
a son of man, it has been seen, has heavenly traits and is a 
representative of the righteous in their fellowship with the 
angelic world (Dan 12:3). There are several indications, how- 
ever, that I Enoch 71 does not represent the wrttten form of 
the tradition known to the author of Daniel. (1) The notion of 
the Head of Days coming out of the crystal house to greet Enoch, 
in contrast to the coming of the one like a son of man all the 
way into the ‘presence of the Ancient of Days, may be imagery 
directed against interpretations that would read equality or 
divinity or simply inappropriateness into Daniel 7. (2) Empha- 
Sis on the translation and transfiguration of Enoch's spirit 
Seems to be a spiritualization of earlier ascent stories,” a 
Spiritualization not found in Daniel 7 (or 12:2-3). (3) The 
fact that I Enoch 71 has a more developed conception of the 
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divine throne and its attendants" may also point in this 
direction, though this is not necessarily so. 

Concerning the possibility that both J Fnoch 71 and Daniel 
7 represent a common ancestor, it has been noted above that 
among the materials commonly regarded as oldest in 1 Enoah, 
there ig no narration of his final ascent.” Twice, however, 
the mountainethrone of God is mentioned. In the north-west 
Enoch sees “a place which burns day and night, where there are 
seven mountains of magnificent stones, three towards the east, 
and threa towards the south. And as for those towards the east, 
(one) was of colored stone, and ono of pearl and one of jacinth, 
and those toward the south of red stone. But the middla one 
reached to heaven like the throne of God, of alabaster, and the 
summit of the throne was sapphire" (18:6-8). 36 Again in chapter 
24 Enoch reces the seven mountains of magnificent stones. "And 
the seventh mountain was in the midst of these, and it excelled 
them in height, resembling the seat of a throne..." (2433). 
The angelic guide tells him, "This high mountain which you have 
seen, whose summit is like the throne of God, is his throne, 
where the Holy Great One, the Lord of Glory, the Eternal King, 
will sit, when he shall come down to visit the earth with good- 
ness" sesja” There is no account of Enoch's presentation 
before God enthroned here, nor is there mountain imagery in the 
description of the enthronement of the Ancient of Days in Daniel 
7. There are indications, however, that there may have once 
existed a scene in which the final ascent of Enoch to the 
mountain=-throne was narrated. In Jub. 4:23 Enoch is said to 
burn the incense of the sanctuary, sweet spices “acceptable be- 
fore the Lord on the Mountain." Tn 2 Enoch 22:2, Enoch sees 
the Lord's throne "very great and not made with hands.” The 
source of this image is the stone "cut out by no human hand" of 
Dan 2334.7" “Something like the figure of a man" from the sea 
in 4 Ezra 13 flies to a region inaccessible to the seer, to 
carve out for himself a great mountain (vv. 6-7). In the in- 
terpretation this is identified as Mount Zion, “the mountain 
carved out without hands" (v. 36; cf. again Dan 2:34, 45). And 
in the Similitudes, as in ¢ Fsra, there is evidence that the 
J3-j]3N wordplay mentioned above as related to Daniel 2 and 7 
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is influential. Six mountains of different metais*° melt be~ 
fore the presence of the Elect One (7 Enoch 52:1-6; cf. 1:6), 
who seems to have been originally thought of as himself the 
seventh mountain, the mountain that filled the whole earth, ‘+ 

I offer the speculation that a (now lost) version of the 
final translation of Enoch to the mountain-throne of God (a) 
may have inspired the author of Daniel 7 to write his midrash 
on Daniel 2, using mythological imagery which may be originally 
Canaanite but which has probably reached the author indirectly) 
and (b) lies behind 2? Enooh 70-71, 42 Some of the elements of 
the theophany which both texts share (the stream of fire, the 
clothing of the enthroned one, mention of the throne, the thou- 
sands of angela and perhaps even the term “son of man" [drawn 
from Ezek 2:1J) may hava belonged to the common tradition. $? 
I have argued that the epithet "Ancient of Days" and description 
of white hair is drawn from the Canaanite image of 'El, and 
part of a complex of originally Canaanite elements used by the 
author of Daniel Pie The term “Head of Days" appears in 
1 Enooh 71, but without the other Canaanite elements. ‘> This 
leads me to believe that 2 Fnooh 71 has also been influenced by 
Daniel 7. The sequence of tradition-history of the visions-- 
as we have them-~-seems to be 1 Enoch 14, Daniel 7 and 1 Enoch 
7, 46 The Danielic triad appears here as Head of Days, righ- 
teous son of man (Enoch) and the angels of the heavenly court. 
No interest is exhibited in the judgment or battle motifs of 
Daniel 7. Attention is focused, rather, on the exaltation of 
the righteous one who is henceforth master, guide and dwelling 
of all the righteous. This attention will appear again in Matt 
28:16-20. 

A most important aspect of our study in this section is 
the discovery of the (seven) mountain theme which may have been 
related to a tradition of the exaltation of Enoch. The mountain 
on which the risen Jesus appears in Matt 28:16 is the seventh 
Mountain of this Gospel. 48 If the mountain is regarded as the 
throne of God, then the final Matthean pericope can be regarded 
às a throne-theophany commission. 


47 
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B. 4 Ezra 10:60-12:51 and 13:1-58 


Writing near the end of the first century A.D. and still 
under the impact of the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 AD 
the author of 7 Ezra makes use of two traditional reinterpreta- 
tions of Daniel 7 in order to answer the questions he raises 
concerning the justice and mercy of God, the abandonment of 
Israel to its enemies, and the fate of the righteous dead. The 
traditional reinterpretations, which do not reflect: the disas- 
ter of 70,°° arise from a bolicf in the message of the author 
of Daniel concerning Isracl’s right to rule. They indicate 
how the Daniclic vision, written during the Maccabean revoLlu- 
tion to inspire hope in the eventual overthrow of the tyrant 
Antiochus Epiphanes IV, was contomporized during the Roman 
period to inspire hope in the annihilation of the Roman. empire. 

The reinterpretations are the fifth and sixth visions of 
Ezra, the aaglie-lion vision and the vision of the man from the 
sea. The Danielic passage has been fragmented and detached 
from its matrix, the throne theophany and scene of final judg- 
ment, In 2 Esra, the activity of the one who corresponds to 
the one like a son of man initiates the era- of the end but the 
Most High alone brings it to a close, as the Most. High alone 
created (3:4; 6:6). At the end, “the Most High will appear on 
the judgment seat" and "the world that is not yet awake will be 
aroused and what is corruptible will pass away” (7:33, 31) .°7 
Several passages in this work indicate familiarity with the 
practices and literary convention of visionaries who ascend in- 
to heaven, °? but interest is centered on events which occur on 
earth.” The book in fact may embody a subtle and serious 
polemic against the proponents of mystical practices and specu- 
lation. >>” In this context the Danielic triad does not appear.. 
We do find, however, important developments in the- interpreta- 
tion-of the figure of the one like a son of man. 

In the vision of the eagle and the lion (10:60-12:51), 
both the fourth beast and the one like a son of man of Daniel 7 
are radically reinterpreted. The twelve-winged, three-headed 
eagle with rival winglets or subwings rises from the sea and 
spreads its wings over the whole earth, oppressively subjecting 
everything under heaven. It represents the Roman Empire with 
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its successive rulers and their challengers. The seer is told, 
"The eagle you observed coming up out of the sea is the fourth 
kingdom that appeared in a vision to Daniel, your brother. But 
it was not interpreted to him in the same way that I now inter- 
pret (it) to you or as I have interpreted (it)” (1212-12) .7? 
A being like a ranging lion comes out of a forest and speaks 
"in human language” (11:38) to the eagle, condemning it to đe- 
struction.” ? As the lion speaks, the eagle’s remaining head 
and wings vanish, and “the entire body of the eagle want up in 
flames and the carth was aghast” (12:1-3). The lion is iden- 
tified as "the anointed one whom the Most High has roserved un- 
til the ond of days, who will arise from the seed of David”. 
(12532), °° He in the liberator of "the remnant of 'my people 
which ia left in the land,” to whom he grants "joy until the 
end, tha day of judgment about which I spoke to you at the be- 
ginning” (12:34). The vanishing of the beast means that “thus 
the whole earth will be. relieved and delivered from (its) power; 
then it can hope for justice and the compassion of him who made 
it" (11146).° 

Several points are significant. for our study here. (1) The 
scene, a dream as in Daniel 7, is not. set in the heavenly court, 
but on earth,°* (2) There is no mention of power having been 
given to the lion; this is presumed. (3) Unlike the Danielic 
one like a son of man, the lion is active, a warrior who de- 
stroys with the words of the Most High (11:38). He appears on 
the. scene at the peak of the sway of the fourth beast and 
miraculously effects its destruction. Myers observes that “the 
first task of the messiah is to free the land of foreign rule. ®3 
(4) In the interpretation, his activity is described in legal 
terms (12:32~33). The forensic formulation of the eschatologi- 
cal victory in Daniel 7 may have influenced the language used 
here of the anointed one, °4 but the lion does not give the final 
63 (5) The lion does not. receive an everlasting king- 
dom, but rules over a temporary (earthly) kingdom composed of 


the remnant left in the land of Israel; nothing. is said of the 
66 


judgment. 


subjection or service of the nations. (6) Whereas the one 
like a son of man in Dan 7:13-14 has both human and angelic or 


theophanic traits (or is given superhuman privileges), the lion 
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in 4 Fara is at once pre-existent?’ or perhaps of heavenly 
origin, and of Davidic descent. °° 

In this reinterpretation of Daniel 7, then, the one like a 
gon of man has become an individual messiah, distinct from the 
remnant as its liberator, a warrior but with the weapon of 
words. He is the beginning of God's intervention, and is to 
function until the end. Ne is the rallying point of opposition 
to Roma, Stone suggasts that the eagle vision is an instance 
of the traditional "Four Empires Vision complex" developed out 
of Daniel 7 and characterized by at least the basic elements of 
the symbolic vision form, tha four empires schema and the 
military-lagal function of the mossiah,°? Two aspects of this 
complex are paralleled in Matt 28:16=20: first, the notion of 
one who speaks with God's authority, 7° and second, the notion 
of an interim role for this „figure (cf. 28:20b: "I am with you 
always, until the close of the age"). Nothing of the forenaic 
or political aspects of the complex, however, occurs in the 
final Matthean pericope, which in my opinion deals with the 
in-breaking and composition of the Danielic kingdom in a 
totally different way. 

The sixth vision (14:1-58) is the climax of this apoca- 
lypse. /} Again in a night drean, Ezra sees “a wind rising from 
the sea that stirred up all its wavea. As I kept looking that 
wind brought up out of the depths of the sea something resemb- 
ling a man, 2? and that man was flying with (eum) the clouds of 
heaven" ee oe A The man's ascent is described like a loud 
and dangerous theophany: his glance shakes everything and his 
voice melts those who hear ice When an innumerable host of 
human beings gathers to wage war against him, he carves out for 
himself a huge mountain and flies upon it (13:6). Ezra toes 

The 


man destroys his enemies with no weapon but with fire from his 


able to see the region from which the mountain is carved. 


mouth which cremates all. Afterward he comes down from the 
mountain and summons to himself “another, peaceful host. Many 
persons of (different) appearances joined themselves to him; 
some were joyful, some sad, some in shackles, some leading 
(others) of them as offerings" (13:12-13). 76 
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In the interpretation, the man “represents the one whom 
the Most High has kept for many ages through whom to deliver 
his creation and he himself’! will create (the new) order for 
those who survive" (13:26). He ís called “my son" in verses 
32, 37, 52 (cf. 7128-29; 14:9).78 While many crítics have sug- 
gested that the Habrew behind all these verses is "TAY and not 
533, the Greek naf¢ leading to the Latin filiua, ? we may hava 
here an instanco of the 13-138 wordplay discussed above . 8° The 
titles "Son of 'El" and "Son of ‘Elyon" appear in 4QpsDan A? 2:1, 
and tho righteous one is called God's son in Wis 2:18 (cf. v. 
13), both texta which are in my judgment related to Daniel 7 
(age Addendum, below). 

Thora are many elements of the vision that appear to have 
been drawn from Daniel 7: the wind stirring up the sea (13:23 
cf. Dan 7:2); the four winds of heaven (13:5; cf, Dan 7:2); the 
stream of fire (13:10) cf. Dan 7:10); the night in which the 
vision occurs (L3s1; cf. Dan 7:2, 13); the quact-human aspect 
of the central figure (13:3; cf. Dan 7:13); the clouds on which 
he is borne (13:3; cf. Dan 7:13).°4 

In contrast to the silent and passive ona like a son of 
man in Daniel 7, the man from the sea is above all a warrior, 
whose vary glance and voice are cosmically destructive (13:3-4) 
and who spews forth fira to destroy the hostile multitude (vv. 
5-11). Emerton is of the opinion that Canaanite mythological 
elements associated with Baal (rain-cloud and storm theophany, 
fire and lightning) are responsible for this dimension of the 
figure. 8? The man does not come to receive a kingdom in 4 Fara 
13, but attracts or gathers the peaceful host to himself after 
battle. He plays a decisive part in the events preceding the 
end, as does the lion in the eagle vision. The events in chap- 
ter 13, though they begin in a "mysteriously cosmic remoteness,“ 
and continue ‘on a “miraculously modified earth,” "do not happen 
immediately under the eyes of the Ancient of Days. Heaven is 
not affected by them."°3 The figure of the deliverer is en- 
gaged in an independent activity of his own. "Sovereignty, 
power and honour do not have to be bestowed on him by the An- 


Clent of Days, but are inherent in him from the beginning. "84 
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The text is an answer to the unstated question, how will 
the promise of Daniel 7 come about? It is an answer that shows 
the mysterious figure actively taking possession of what he was 
previously given, *? In the interpretation, this “how” is fur- 
ther elaborated. All the nations will turn from their plans of 
war against one another (13:31; cf. 4QpsDan Aĉ 2:3 and Mark 
13:8, pars.) to attack the man from the saa. °° This figure 
will berate his enemies for their impiety, confront them with 
their evil designs and the tortures they are to undergo and 
“crush them effortlessly with the law," which is symbolized by 
the fire from his mouth (13:37-38). The peaceful host which 
the man summons to himaelf is interpreted as the ten captive 
tribes of Isracl; they were led away across the river by the 
Assyrians, but escapad, says the author, even furthor beyond 
the Euphrates. to “Azarcth,” where they were able to keep the 
statutes they had not kept in thoir own Land. These will re- 
turn and there will be a repeat of the stopping of the channels 
of the Jordan (cf. Josh 3:14-16) as they cross over (4 Fara 13: 
39-47}. They join the survivors of tha two tribes left in 
Israel (vv. 48-49). There is a universal dimension to this 
hope in the reconstruction of the nation, as the son- is the one 
through whom the Most High delivers his creation (13:26) .9? 

The motifs of (1) destruction from the mouth of a Dayidic 
messianic figure, (2) the holy mountain, (3) the gathering of 
the dispersed people of Israel, and (4) return across waters 
which dry up are found joined in Isaiah 11. Here we read that 
the "shoot from the stump of Jesse" (v. 1) will “smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips he 
shall slay the wicked” (v. 4). Peace will rule on “my holy 
mountain” (v. 9). The "root of Jesse" will himself be an en- 
sign to the peoples (v. 10) and Yahweh. will. “raise an ensign 
for the nations, and will assemble the outcasts of Israel, and 
gather the. dispersed of Judah from the four corners of the. 
earth” (v. 12). The Reed Sea and the Euphrates will be crossed 
dryshod as they return (vv. 15-16). The first and third of 
these Isaian themes appear in the first century B.C. Psalms of 
Solomon re Pada and Perrin has called $ Ezra 13 "a kind of apoca- 
lyptic midrash" on Ps. Sol. 17.89 In 4 Ezra 13, Daniel 7 is 
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used to give a powerfully mysterious tone to the presentation 
of the messianic warrior whose struggle will deliver “the peace- 
ful host. ”?0 

There are subtle similarities between 4 Ezru 13 and Matt 
28:16-20, which lead me to posit that both texts may be drawing 
on a common traditional complex, °+ Using Daniel 7, both present 
an already-exalted figure on a mountain, both understand the 
figure as one who speaks Torah,?* both speak of the "son" (Matt 
28:19b: “the Son"; 4 Eara 13:32, 37, 52: “my son"); and both 
concern the gathering of a new people which must pass through 
water.?> 

At the risk of oversimplification, the traditional viston 
used in 4 Esra 13 can be considered a nationalistic, militaris- 
tic interpretation of Daniel, useful to some before and during 
the. war of 66-70. It was modified, perhaps after the war, by 
someone who considered military rebellion impossible or unwise; 
the fire by which Israel will destroy its enemies becomes the 
Torah. In contrast to this adaptation of Daniel, stands Matt 
28:16-20, in which no nationalistic or militaristic elements 
are present. The figure of tho risen Jesue disciples rather 
than destroys by means of his Torah. S 


C. Elements from 1 Enoch 71 and 4 Esra that 
may be Applicable to Matt 28:16-20 

The intention in this chapter is to attempt to recover some 
aspects of Jewish interpretation of Daniel 7 which may have 
bearing on exegetical problems pertaining to Matt 28:16-20. It 
is valuable at this point to take stock of the two works which 
have an excellent claim to be midrashim on Daniel 7, by looking 
at them through the lens of certain elements of the Matthean 
pericope. 

(L) The exaltation of Jesus. In Matt 28:18b we have seen 
the probability that an allusion is made to Dan 7:14 LXX. The 
risen Jesus speaks of a past transfer of:all power to him. In 
context it is implied that this transfer took place at. his 
death-resurrection, conceived as an assumption to heaven, from 
which he appears. 1 Enoch 71 speaks of the assumption of Enoch 
to heaven, his final translation and exaltation. In 4 Esra 13, 
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the man from the sea flies up to a region inaccessible to the 
seer (perhaps to heaven), to carve out for himself a mountain. 
Both of these texts appear to understand Dan 7:13 as referring 
to the movement of a human or humanlike figure to the heavenly 
world.” My suggestion is that the author of Matt 28:16-20, or 
of the tradition behind this pericope, read Dan 7113 in similar 
fashion. He referred it to the coming of Jesus into the divine 
presence through the crucifixion, and intended this reading to 
be eyoked, 

The promise of presence in Matt 28:20b (as in 1 Enoch 71: 
14-16) may implicitly counter a contention that the one who 
like Enoch has been "taken" is separated from humanity, not ta 
be found, Matt 28:20b (cf. 1:23, 10:32; 18:20) denies the 
absence of Jesus from his community. 

While 4 Eara indicates that tha Danielic one like a son of 
man was considered to be empowered as a fierce warrior or in- 
terim judge or prosecuting witness, 1 Enooh 71 illustrates a 
differant interpretive tradition, one which emphasizes the 
Wisdom component in the book of Daniel, probably drawing on the 
connection which has been seen between Dan 7113-14 and 12:2-3 
{the exaltation of the masdfqfm or masktlfm). The exalted one, 
that is, is regarded primarily as a Maskfl, one who knows and- 
communicates the way of righteousness (cf. 1 Enooh 71:14, 16). 
I understand the stress in Matt 28:19a on discipling, and in 
verse 20a on the commands of Jesus, to be in line with this 
tradition. ?° 

The power of the risen Jesus is "all power in heaven and 
on earth” (cf. Dan 4:14 LXX), that is, the full power of God. 
In 1 Enoch 71:16, the role of Enoch resembles that of God ("all 
will walk in your ways...with you will be their dwelling place 
and with you their heritage..."). Claims such as these can 
easily be understood as leading to speculation concerning "two 
powers.° 98 

(2) Consequences of the exaltation, for Ieraet and for ali 
nattons. In 4 Esra 13, a gathering is part of the scenario of 
the eschatological age; the man from the sea summons to himself 
a peaceable multitude, interpreted as the ten tribes who return 
to join those who remained in Israel. Annihilation of “all 


97 
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nations” takes place in this vision (cf, the annihilation of 
the eagle {Rome} in the lion vision). Emphasis here on the 
universality of the Danielic kingdom has an imperialistic, 
militaristic ring.” This is in a sense refined in 1 Enoch 71: 
all the righteous will follow the righteous Enoch, forming a 
new community. In Matt 28:16-20, the eleven are sent to "make 
disciples of all nations,” by baptizing and teaching. Jesus' 
exaltation is not seen as the exaltation of the nation Israal, 
but as tha power behind the gathering of a group that is trans- 
national. Each of these traditions exploras the impact of the 
exaltation on "all." The question of the place of the nation 
Israel within "all nations” is not newly raised by Matt 283 
16-20, but is one with which Daniel and his interproters 
struggled. 

(3). The mountatn. In 4 Esra 13, the man from the sea ("my 


100 


son") carves out for himself a huge mountain, and stands on it 
to wage war. This is identified in the interpretation as Mount 
Zion, carved “by no human hand" (14:35-36). The place from 
which the mountain is carved, I have suggested, is the heavenly 
throne of God. There seem to have been two lines of interpre- 
tation of Daniel 2, one in which the astone-mountain is thought 
of as the son (perhaps by means of wordplay) ,+°¢ and another in 
which the mountain is thought of as God's throne. In J Enoch 
18:6-8; 24-25, seven mountains are spoken of, the seventh being 
the throne of God. I have also explored the possibility that a 
(now lost) version of the final translation of Enoch to the 
mountain=throne of God lies behind ? Enoch 70-71.19? It is 
probable that in Matt 28:16 the mountain on which the risen 
Jesus appears is related to the Danielic traditions in this 
pericope. The fact that Matthew has referred to seven mountains 
in his Gospel indicates that we may have a conscious use of the 
mountain theme as it was developed especially in the Enoch lit- 
erature. This mountain (in Galilee, but in a sense a heavenly 
mountain, since Jesus is not said to descend to it or depart 
from it) may be considered the kingdom of God which will never 
be destroyed and whose sovereignty will not be left to another 
(Dan. 2:44). It may also symbolize the throne of God which has 
been given to Jesus (cf. Dan 7:9, 14 with Matt 28:18b) .1°4 
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(4) The throne-theophany comminston form. I have argued 
above, with Black, that Daniel 7 should be classified as a 
throne-theophany commission. This form is found also in 7 Enoch 
71. If the mountain in Matt 28:16 is understood as the throne 
of God, Matt 28:16-20 can be considered a development of this 
form. The (throne) theophany is the vision of Jesus on the 
mountain in 28:16. At some irrecoverable stage in the. forma- 
tion of this pericope, this first element may have been more 
elaborate and explicit. On the other hand, it is possible that 
in some circles, the symbol of the mountain was loaded and 
evocative enough to need no elaboration. The words in 28:18b, 
drawn from Dan 71:14 LXX (€660n wot nfdoa CEovola) now interpret 
the mountain. aymbol by alluding ta the scene of the transfer of 
power occurring where “thrones were set” (Dan 739}. Tha second 
element; the reaction, occurs in Matt 28:17. The third olement 
is the commission of the eleven. to make disciples by baptizing 
and teaching (28:19-20a). With the allusion to. the last words 
of the-book of Daniel (12:13 LXX: ctc ouvtéAerav AuepSv) in the 
last words of the Gospel of Matthew (28:20b: ndoac tàc hutoac 
two the cuvteActac toO alOvoc) a connection may also be ac- 
quired (by way of contrast). between the apocalyptic. commission 
of the seer Danie. +? and the immediate sending forth of- the 
106 The fourth element. of the form, the word of re- 
assurance, is the promise of presence, Matt 28:20b. 

(5) The triad. A triad appears in 1 Enoch 71: Head of 
Days, angels, Enoch-righteous son of man. It occurs here in 
the context of an exaltation and final translation. It is a 
development of the Danielic triad, Ancient of Days, angels, one 
like a son of man, occurring also in the context of an exalta- 
tion. This leads me to posit the theory that the Matthean triad 
may be a shorthand expression for the. event of Jesus’ exaltation 


eleven. 


and presence in the heavenly court. The triad does not appear 
in ¢-Bsra, a work which exhibits no interest in angelology and 
has a certain anti-mystical tendency, but the Man from the sea 
is called in the interpretation “my son" (cf. "the Son" in Matt 
28:18b). The Spirit does not appear in either of the two works 
considered in this chapter, but in 7 Snoch 71 there is emphasis 
on the translation of Enoch's spirit, and one family of Ethiopic 


MSS calls the translating power "a spirit, »19? 
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D. Addendum: Survey of Some Other Passages 
That May Be Related to Daniel. 7 

As I mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, there are 
other passages that I think make use of Daniel 7, but which 
some. others would not find convincing. Although I shall not be 
basing my conclusions about Matt 28:16-20 upon them, I present 
a brief survey so that the reader can know what they might have 
contributed to the picture of interpretive traditions flowing 
from Daniel 7. Rabbinic material ia omitted from the body of 
this survey because of its diversity and the impossibility of 
dating its traditions. I hope at a later date to offer detailed 
support for the theory that allusions are present in the pas- 
sages treated hore, and. to deal with the uses of Daniel 7 in 
rabbinic material, 


1. 2 Enoch 90 


This passage is the climax of the Animal Apocalypse 
(1 Enoch 85-90), in which the history of the world from Adam to. 
the Messiah is recounted in symbolic imagery. The faithful of 
the author's time are represented by sheep, and are’ being perse- 
cuted by four different kinds of birds (Daniel's four beasts?). 
Ona of the sheep, probably representing Judas Maccabeus, devel- 
ops a great horn (cf. the horns on the last beast of Daniel 7, 
especially the grotesque little horn). The judgment scene be- 
gins with the setting up of a throne, the appearance of God (the 
Lord of the sheep) taking his seat, and the opening of the books. 
Angels in attendance are mentioned, here called "the seven first 
white ones” (1 Enoch 90:21; cf. 87:2; 88:1). The condemned are 
destroyed by fire, and all pay homage to the faithful sheep 
(90:30), fearing and making petition to the eschatological white 
bull (new Adam) born from this righteous community. 1°8 A figure 
called “that man” who writes before God and who is one of the 
"seven first white ones” is mentioned (90:20, 22), and has- vari- 


105 as the Danielic one like 


ously been interpreted as Michael, 
a son of man who is Michae1,?1° or as the Danielic one like a 

son of man who is Enoch. +14 However, this figure does not re- 
ceive power. I think the figure which most closely corresponds 


to the one like a son of man is the eschatological white bull. 
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This last Adam parallels the first Adam (85:3); he is born from 
the community and in line with the dominant symbolism of the 
Animal Apocalypse is understood as (super) human. Like the 
Danielic one like a son of man, he appears after the judgments 
while he has no real function in the messianic kingdom, he re- 
ceives homage from all (90:37; cf. Dan 7:14), and his transfor- 
mation into a wild ox with great black horns symbolizes an 
extraordinary power, 1? 

If this passage is related to the divinely granted exalta- 
tion of the one like a son of man and holy ones of the Most 
High in Daniel 7,143 the following points concerning the uso of 
Daniel 7 are most pertinent to an understanding of the Nachlaben 
of that text. (l) In a pro-Maccabean political perspective 
(see 7 Fnooch 90513-19), Daniel 7 is read as propaganda that 
inspiros strong warriors with the hope of faithful Israol's 
annihilation of its onemies (cf. 4 Kara 10:60-12:51; 13:1-58) 
and the submission of all to Israel. (2) The Danielic one like 
a son of man is seen as a representative of the triumphant com- 
munity, this figure's “messianic” and Adamic implications high- 
lightea.?!4 (3) The mention of “the seven white ones” as mem- 
bers of God's court may be related to and may facilitate a 
later understanding of the Spirit (with its seven powers; see 


z 
Isa 11:2 LXX) given to the Son of Man.**? 
2. 4QpsDan A? (= 49246) 

This unpublished fragment from Qumran’ tS speaks of someone 


falling before a throne. A qreat affliction upon the earth is 
described, carnade among the countries, and the slavery or ser- 
vice of all to one named by the name of the Great King or coat?’ 
In Column II, the person who receives the service of all--or 
another person--is called “Son of God and Son of the Most High." 
Destruction reigns “until there arises the people of God." It 
(or pejte will give rest to all, will possess an eternal king- 
dom, judge the earth with righteousness, and be honored by all, 
The Great God will be its (or his) help, giving peoples into 
its (or his) power. 

If this vision of the victory of the righteous is influ- 
enced by Daniel Faas it may be evidence that (1) the Danielic 
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one like a son of man was given the titles “Son of God, Son of 
the Most High", 129 (2) this figure may have been interpreted or 
at least open to interpretation as a Davidic messiah (cf. Luke 
1:32-33, 35, where the same titles occur, apparently drawn from 
2 Sam 7:8-16; Ps 2:7) 242 He is not a warrior, but is righteous 
judge of the earth and the object of the service and homage of 
all. 

Detailed discussion of this text must await publication of 
the full text and editor's notos. Ita fragmentary nature may 
preclude certain analysis. 


3. Testament of Job 33:2-5, 9 


This Jewish work from the first century B.C. or A.D. de- 
picts Elious wailing to Job, "Where is the splendor (ôa) of 
your throne?” (32:2-12). Job promises to show him “my throne 
and the splendor of its majesty which is among the holy ones." 
He claims it is in the supra-terrestrial realm, "at the right 
hand of the Father in the heavens" and is eternal. "My kingdom 
is forever and ever, and its splendor and majeaty are in the 
chariots of the Father" (33:2-5, 9), The death of Job in this 
work is narrated in terms of the translation of Elijah and of 
Ezekiel's Merkabah vision, as the great chariot comes to take 
his soul (52:2-5), 1? 

If the idea and imagery of Job vindicated and enthroned in 
heaven is related to the exaltation of the "one like a son of 
man" of Daniel 7, that text has been made use of in the follow- 
ing ways. (1) Daniel 7 contributes to the depiction of the 
eternal, heavenly royalty of an individual just man. The ever- 
lasting kingdom given to the people of the holy ones of the Most 
High (Dan 7:27) and to the one like a son of man (7:14) is under- 
Stood to belong to Job. (2) Job's glory at the right hand of 
the Father may be an interpretation of Ps 110:1 in terms of the 
thrones set up in Dan 7:9. The "chariots of the Father" (that 
is, the thrones of the Father) appear to be thought of as the 
Support and foundation of the throne of Job, which exists even 
while he is alive on earth, like the token of his vindication, 
a place prepared for him. (3) The coming of the Danielic one 
like a son of man to the heavenly court to receive his kingdom, 
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read with Ezekiel 1 in mind and read as an ascent, underlies 
the account here of the final translation of the righteous one 
at death, his transcendence of death. (4) The Danielic triad 
becomes the triad of the just individual (Job), the holy ones 
and the Father, 123 


4, Wis 1:1-6:21 


In the so-called "book of eschatology” (Wis l:l-6:1l1 and 
6117-21) 774 there is a description of tha righteous who "will 
shine and will run like sparks through the stubblo” (Wis 3:7? 
cf. Dan 12:35). Those "will fudge nations and rule over 
peoples” (3:8; cf. 5:15-16; 6:21; Dan 7:22, 14) and will under- 
stand truth (3:93; cf. Dan 12:10¢ 12:37 11:33 LXXs 9:230}. In 
this section there is a shift of focus from the righteous ones 
to the righteous one par axcellence, who neema to be their 
representative and who is modeled in part on Enoch (cf. 4:10- 
15). This one is “numbered among the sons of God," with “hie 
lot among the holy ones" (5:5). He is seen by his persecutors 
“in the heavenly courtroom where he is exalted among the ranks 
of angelic courtiers,"*?> a figure who has transcended death. 
The sight of the exalted one in the heavenly court constitutes 
a judgment in that it effects self-knowledge, self-condemnation 
and repentance on the part of the ungodly (513-4) 146 

If this depiction of the victory of the righteous is in- 
fluenced by Daniel 7, the following aspects of Danielic rein- 
terpretation are illustrated. (1) The Enoch component of 
Daniel 7 has been reasserted and developed (cf. 2 Enoch 71) as 
the new composition makes use of Daniel to. portray the post- 
mortem heavenly exaltation of the righteous individual (cf. 
Testament of Job). The "coming" of the one like a son of man 
in Daniel 7 appears to have been understood in terms of Enoch's 
being “taken up” (Wis 5:10-11) in death. (2) The connection 
between Dan 7:13-14 and 12:2-3 (that is, between the one like a 
son of man and the maskflfm) finds expression in Wisdom in the 
oscillation between singular and plural righteous, and in the 
portrayal of the exalted one as Maskfl or oogd¢ (4:17), who is 
a champion of the Law (cf. 2:12)127 and who understands the fate 
of the just (2;:16)--traits characteristic of the masktlfm of 
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Daniel 11-12. His wisdom is considered to place him in a 
father-son relation with the deity, whom he “knows” (2:13, 16; 
cf. Dan 11:32) .*28 (3) The role of the righteous in judging 
the nations, and that of the exalted one as a sort of witness 
for the prosecution may be traced to an understanding of Dan 
7:22 as referring to the power of judgment given to the holy 
ones. >? The rule of the just over nations is understood in 
Wisdom as a moral majesty and leadership influencing the politi- 
cal world (cf. Wis lsls 6:21). (4) The apocalyptic, future- 
oriented expectation of Dantel 7 has given way to interest in 
eternal life, in the immortality of righteousness (Wis 1:15) 

as an aspect of the relationship to God both before and after 
death, The righteous one represents all who are in touch with 
their own immortality, living now the future life which is con- 
sidered the real destiny of humanity, +39 (5) The Dantelic 
triad appears here as God (by implication, the father of the 
just one; 2116-18}, angels (sons of God, holy ones) #32 and 
righteous one (child or son of God [2:13, 18}, one who pleases 
God {4;3;10, 14}). 132 Again the triad occurs in the context of 
an exaltation, 173 


NOTES TO CHAPTER V 


lee above, p. 94. 


2 see above, Chapter ITI. 


dtn 71:1, 5, the Ethiopic uses the verb "hidden" as in 
12:1; 10:1 (where it seems to mean withdrawal for the reception 
of revelation). Charles argues that this is the Ethiopic way 
of rendering vetéOnunev (= Mp?) in Gen 5:24 (Book of Enoch, 27). 


lbid., 142. 


> perhaps this is intended to be an initial vision “from 
afar" as in 2 Enoch 9 (Vaillant, p. 23). More likely it is 
evidence that two traditions have been unskillfully combined, 


The being intended by the final author or redactor as 
the translator of Enoch cannot be Michaal, since Michael is 
mentioned balow in vv. 8-9 going in and out of God's “house” 
with throe other archangels, and in v. 13 as coming with the 
Head of Days. MSS R (v. 5) reada, “a spirit translated him.” 
Charles considers the B form of tha text late and secondary, 
although it occasionally prasants the original text (APOT, 2.166) 


The’ esa mawa'el (= the sum of days) clearly echoes 
K9D7° POMY of Dan 7113 (Colpe, "ò ulde toO dvOpanou,” 425 n. 
194). Both terma must mean Aged One, Eternal One. In both 
texts the description of the white-haired head follows the 
title. 


Porsch, Son of Man, 151. 


Iit is not clear who comes and is speaking. Verses lá4d 
and 15b make it seem unlikely that it is the Head of Days; the 
passage, however, concerns. a sort of installment. The very 
ambiguity of the passaga may be indicative of the author's 
reverential awe at the message he is writing; he may allow the 
impression that the Head of Days is speaking to coexist with 
the impression that it is another. 

10 Borsch compares this verse to "another royal naming 
Oracle,” Ps 2:7 ("you are my son"); Son of Man, 151 ñ. 5. 


Llane promise of presence--God with Enoch (v. 14) and 
Enoch with the righteous (v. 16)--may be intended to counter 
Statements, such as those in the Targums (see above, p. 214 n, 
219), of ignorance of Enoch's destiny and whereabouts, and/or 
to deny that the translated one is withdrawn from contact with 
humanity (cf. 70:1-27; 12:1). 


12566 Charles, APOT, 2.237, following Appel. 


l3nlack, "Throne Theophany," 68-69, Contrast M. Casey, 


"The Use of the Term 'Son of Man‘ in the Similitudes of Enoch," 
JSJ 7 (1976) 11-29. 
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14 coker (The Son of Man, 42-44) argues that chaps. 70-71 
supply the solution and logical conclusion to the problem of 
the Similitudes. Cf. also T. W. Manson, "The Son of Man in 
Daniel,” 189; Rowley, Relevance, 114-15; Vermes, Jesus the Jeu, 
175; Casey, "IJse of the Term,” 19; C. L. Mearns, "Dating the 
Similitudes of Enoch,” WTS 25 (1979) 263-65. E. Sjöberg. (Der 
Menachensohn im Athtoptechen Henochbuch (Lunds Gleerup, 1946) 
160-67) tries to show that 70 and 71 form a united coherent 
account, describing in three stages Enoch's translation and 
exaltation; this analysis is opposed to treatments that regard 
all or part of 70-71 as later additions. Charles considers 
chap. 70 the conclusion to the Similitudes, and thinks that 
chap. 71 contains two misplaced visions which should precede 
chap. 70. Sie does not, however, deal with the questions of how 
and why thoy wore misplaced (AFOT, 2.2353 see below, nn. }5 and 
17, for mention of Charles’ earlier view). Lindars ("“Reenter,” 
59) holds a similar opinion: he thinks chap. 71 should precede 
chap. 69, which is the original conclusion of the work. Milik 
(Booka of Enooh, 91) calls chaps: 70-71 “the epilogue...which 
takes up the ‘historical’ framework of tha work with the de- 
scription of the removal of Enoch into the Paradise situated in 
the North-West of the universe and his visit to the heavenly 
Palace of God." It. is not clear whether he believes this sec- 
tion is by the author of the Similitudes or a later editor... 

Drrusser, “The Son of Man,” 230; Nickelsburg, Resurrec- 
tton, 76; Colpe, "ð utd¢. 100. dv8pmnou,” 426-27 n. 203+ Glasson, 
Second Advent, 23, 40. See- Mowinckel {He That Cometh, 441 n. -2) 
for references to other scholars who hold this position. In 
his 1893 edition of The Book of Enoch (pp. 183-84), Charles 
concluded that chap. 71 is-a later addition since it is "alien 
alike in thought and phraseology to the Similitudes.” Charles 
argued that chap. 71 was. probably added by the same hand that 
interpolated the Noachic fragments. Several of his arguments 
can be used to support position (3), that chap. 71 is the old- 
est part of the Similitudes (see below). 

165 ack ("The Eschatology of the Similitudes of Enoch,” 
JTS 3 [1952] 8-9) suggested that chaps. 70~71 formed “an origi- 
nal constituent part of. ! Enock, out of which the Similitudes 
have grown, by a rewriting of the Enoch legend in support of a 
doctrine of a supernatural Messiah, foreign to the conception 
of I Enoch.” In "Throne Theophany,” twenty-five years later, 
Black reaffirms his position concerning chap. 71. He argues 
that while it is unlikely that 70-71 was the work of anyone 
other than the author of the secondary Greek version of the 
Similitudes, it is possible that the Son of Man-Enoch tradition, 
i.e., Enoch as Son of man (chap. 71) may have come from an 
earlier source in the original Aramaic Enoch Pentateuch (p. 71)- 
Chapter 71 “could belong ettker to the original Enoch or to a 
tradition earlier than the author of the book of Parables and 
utilized by him" (p. 67). Black dates chap. 71 to the first or 
second century A.D. (p. 73). Perrin (Rediscovering, 167) con- 
siders 1 Enoch 70-71 pre-Christian, and the first use of the 
imagery of Daniel 7 in subsequent apocalyptic. The view of 
Odeberg, if I understand him correctly, is similar. He implies 
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that the Similitudes (in which a heavenly figure is equated 
with the Messiah, and in which Enoch is only a visionary) are 

an attempt on the part of "orthodox Judaism" to correct the 
earlier Enoch tradition found in 1 Enoch 70-71 (in which Enoch's 
exaltation and "nomination" as the Son of Man is stressed); see 
Odeberg, "“Evay,"” 558. 


17), chap. 71, as in the Book of Watchers, the immense dis- 
tance (to be traveled) between God and humanity is emphasized, 
whereas in the Similitudes one community of earth and heaven is 
emphasized, God and the Son of Man dwelling with humanity (see 
Charles, Book of Enooh {1893] 183). “Length of days” is pro- 
mised to the righteous in 71:17, as though eternal life were 
not already their lot (cf. 37:4; 40:9; 58:33 62:14), Charles 
argued that 71:17 probably showed the writer's acquaintance 
with 3:9, 10:17; 25:6, in which long life (on earth) is pro- 
mised (Book of Enoah, 184). The theophanic elements which 
appear in chaps. 14 and 71 are treated below. 


18onapter 70 is not included in this discussion as it ta 
not a part of the midrashic history of Daniel 7. As already 
noted, Charles considers this chapter the conclusion (as chap. 
37 forms the introduction) of the Similitudes; its thought is 
in keeping with the rest of this section (Book-of Enooh, 141), 
and it presents the fulfillment of Enoch's wish, expressed in 
29:6-8. The fact that archaic material is preserved here can 
be seen by comparison of 70:2-4 with Jub, 4:23 (cf. 1 Enoch 
10638). See below, n. 42 on v. 3. 


19 tn the context of the Similitudes; this. verse has the 
effect of identifying or joining the seer Enoch with the figure 
he has previously seen (Elect One, Son of Man, Righteous One) 
with the Lord of Spirits (Head of Days) in heaven. How this is 
to be understood is the crux of interpretation of this passage. 
Mowinckel (He That Cometh, 443-44) translates the phrase "son 
of man” in 71:14 in lower-case letters, regarding it as a phrase 
of common nouns. But in contrast, in 71:17 (as in 70:1), he 
thinks the translator is using a technical expression. He ar- 
gues that the intention of the author is to show that Enoch 
("son of man who is born unto righteousness") is exalted to be 
with (not to be) the Son of Man (p. 441; cf. Ps 443). ‘The 
Ethiopic expression used in 71:14 (walda be'est, with we'etu), 
however, occurs also in 62:5 and twice in 69:29, where the 
heavenly figure is clearly referred to (cf. Colpe, "ò uid¢c rod 
4vO9opmnou," 424; Colpe claims that the alternation of Ethiopic. 
expressions used for "Son of Man" in the Similitudes, plus the 
use of demonstrative pronouns with the. expression, show that 
there is no Son of Man “title” in the Similitudes [p. 423}; cf. 
also Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 175). There is nothing intrinsic 
to chap. 71 which requires one to interpret v. 14 as a reference 
to a previously described heavenly figure (cf. also 60:10 where 
Noah is called "son of man"). 


20see above, pp. 180-83. 


2lihere is no need to assume, as Perrin does, that 1 Enoch 


60 and 71 have been freshly modeled on Ezekiel 1 (Rediscovering, 
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167). The imagery Perrin traces to Ezekiel 1 appears already 
in 1 Enoch 14 (with the exception of the phrase in 1 Enoch 70:2, 
"chariots of the spirit"). As I have shown, Ezekiel 1 had al- 
ready been the inspiration of 1] knoch 14 and again of Daniel 7, 
Here in 1 Enoch 71 the influence of the Ezekiel merkabah scenes 
continues to be felt, but this is because they are the presup- 
position and ground of interpretation, rather than a fresh in- 
fluence and connection. Black lays out the "basic structure 
and recurring features” found in 7 knoch 14, 60, 70-71, whose 
model in almost every case is Ezekiel ("Eschatology of the 
Similitudes," 8-9). 


22 Ng in 7 Enoch 14:9 (4QEn© 1 vi 21-22), the crystal is 
surrounded by tongquea of fire (cf, 1 Knooh 71:5). In the lat- 
ter text, however, only ona houro of God is mentioned (in con- 
trast to the house within a house in 7 Fnoah 14:10, 15). The 
Head of Days comen forth from it, in contrast to 1 Enooh 14 
where Enoch approaches the open door of the second house in 
which God sits. 


2 3 The wheals of tha throne, which in 15:18 are "like the 
disc of the sun," in 71:7 hava become a class of angels, the 
Ophanin. Cf. 61:10. This means the description of the throne 
in 1 Enoch 71 is mora developed than in Daniel 7 (cf. Bowman, 
"The Background of the Term 'Son of Man,'" 286) and in 7 Knooh 
14. 


24a tack, "Throne Theophany," 71. 


236) asson (Second Advent, 22-23) thinks the writer reasoned 
in this way: Enoch and Elijah were the only two men who did not 
die. Elijah had already been designated the forerunner in 
Malachi 4, and so Enoch remained to fulfill the role of Messiah. 
This thinking confirmed the author's bold step in designating 
Enoch as Son of Man and Messiah in 7 Fnoch 71. Glasgon, it 
will be remembered (see above, p. 225), considers I Enoch 71a 
later addition to the Similitudes; he thinks this explains the 
inconsistencies (in some passages Enoch speaks of the Son of 
Man as a different person from himself, but in chap, 71 he is 
told that he is the Son of Man). Glasson does not attempt to 
explain why such an addition would be made, nor why the editor 
did not bring the earlier chapters into harmony with his inter- 
pretation. One problem with Glasson's interpretation is that 
the forerunner in Malachi 4 is the forerunner of the "great and 
terrible day of Yahweh" (cf. 3:1), not of the Messiah. 


26 The Danielic one like a son of man, in other words, is 
present in this scene in 7 Enoch 71, not as a heavenly vision 
afforded the seer but as the seer himself, in the unemended 
text. 


2’ there is a certain parallelism between the interpretation 
of 1 Enoch 14 by Daniel 7, and the interpretation of 1 Enoch 71 
by the Similitudes: in both cases the translation of an indi- 
vidual human figure is regarded as the exaltation of a heavenly 
figure who is in some sense corporate. 
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28s righteousness is that of the Head of Days (71:14). 
Hahn connects the idea of Enoch's righteousness with the idea 
of the image of God; he thinks that in 7? Fnoch 71, Enoch is not 
identificd with a preexistent Son of Man, but as the only righ- 
teous one among the early generations he is the representative 
of humanity ('Adam) created in the image of God, and is taken 
up as (son of) man. Hahn considers this a specifically Jewish 
attempt to elucidate the concept of the archetypal man (which 
was current and hovering in the background) in the light of the 
biblical doctrine of creation (Chrtatoiogtache Nohettatttel, 
2l n. 4, cited by Fuller, Foundattono, 41), Fuller objects 
that this theory has the disadvantage of postulating the use of 
the term “son of man" in two different senses in juxtaposed 
contexts (1.@., in the Similitudesn and in 7 Enoch 71). Ha 
concludes, therefore, that "the problem of 1 En 71 remains 
unsolved." But it is precisely the distinction hetwoen the two 
contexte that leads us to postulate that ? Fnoch 71 is the 
presupposition of the Similitudes. 


29 tookor remarks that on this point the author ia faithful 
to tha Baniolic vision, in which the holy ones of tha Most High 
ara obedient (Son of Man tn Mark, 46); cf. Dan 12:3. 


30 sy asson considers Enoch "exalted to messianic dignity," 
a feature ha arguas is suggested by the language of Dan 7:14 
(Second Advant, 23). 


lone fact that Enoch's blessings and praise are “well 
pleasing" to the Head of Days may indicate his angalic status 
or his fellowship with the angels: he joins their choir of. 
praise. 


32 Tha Language of 71:16 ("all will walk in your ways... 
with you will be their dwelling places, and with you their 
heritage") ia similar to language used of Melchizedek in 119 
Melchi 4-6. "“(God) is going] to declare that they will become 
part of tha sons of heaven and (that they will participate) in 
the heritage of Milk{-sedeq, flor he is going to assign) them 
a pa(rt in the portion of Milkf-se]deq who is going to make 
them enter into his [lot]..." (Milik translation, "Milkf-sedeq 
et Milkfi-resa‘'," 97~98). ' 


3Shengel (Judatam and Hellenism, 1.204) considers ? Enoch 
71 a spiritualized form of 7 Enoch 14. It is no longer the 
whole person but the spirit which shares in the journey. This 
spiritualization Hengel finds characteristic of the Similitudes. 
Here in 1 Enoch 71, Enoch is not said to have died. 


J see above, 23. 


33, Enoch 12:1-2 shows Enoch already in the eastern Para- 
dise, Charles (Book of Enoch, 27-28) remarks that it is pos- 
Sible the editor intends the readers to understand that Enoch 
has already been translated, yet the vision that follows does 
not have this meaning. The author of Jub. 4:21 reads 1 Enoch 
12:2 as a reference to Enoch's “walking with God" during his 
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lifetime, before his translation (cf. Gen 5:22). According to 
Milik, the four journeys of Enoch narrated in the Book of 
Watchers are (1) his descent from paradise to the second chief 
of the fallen Watchers; (2) his ascent to the palace of God 
(14:8-16:4); (3) and (4) his "horizontal missions” to the West 
(17-19, substantially rewritten in 21-25} and East (20, 26-36), 
His final destination is the eastern Paradise (Charles, Booke 
of Enooh, 33-41). 


36charles notes the associations with Isa 14:13; Ezek 1:26 
(the moving throne comes from the north) and 28:13-14 (Book of 
Enoch, 41). 


Ier. 1 Bnoah 1:4-9, the introduction to the Book of 
Watchers, in which the final epiphany of the Holy Great One on 
Sinai is predicted. He will come "with ten thousand of his 
holy ones” -(v. 9) to judge. 


38rnere- is no influence of Daniel 7 on the narration of 
the ascent and final translation of Enoch in 2 Enagoh. 


32500 above, pp. 144-45. 


40 ron, copper, silver, gold, soft metal and lead. 


‘lonarles notes that this passage is founded on Dan 2:31- 
45, but he thinks the seventh mountain has been lost from the - 
text (Book of Enoch, 101-162). 


4206. 70:3 where Enoch is said to be set "between the two 
winds, between. the north ard the west.” The mountain imagery 
has been lost. 


§Scoula this tradition have been the original ending of 
the Book of Watchers? If it was a complement to 1 Snoch 1:4-9 
(see above, n. 37}, it may have been a scene of final judgment 
in which Enoch was translated in order to perform the function 
of witness. As far as I know, no fragment of Enoch material 
found at Qumran corresponds to this suggestion. But it is 
plausible to suppose that a small section might be absent by 
chance or not yet identified (cf. Milik [Books of Enoch, 5] on 
the difficulty of identifying the majority of the fragments). 


| 1a transfer of divine power does appear in 1 Enoch 71:14, 
16, but this is not royal power. 


sbo, Black, “The ‘Parables’ of Enoch,” 8 n. 18. 


4Tonere is emphasis on the translation of Enoch's "spirit" 
and in one family of Ethiopic MSS the translating power is 
called "a spirit” (cf. above, p. 245 n. 6). 


48 506 above, p. 59n. 2. 
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49° references to the fall of the city and temple occur in 
10:20-23 and elsewhere, presented as though they refer to the 
defeat of Judah by Babylon in 587 (cf. 3:1-2). Identification 
of the three heads of the eagle, the Roman Empire's insignia 
(cf. 10:60-12:51), make it fairly certain that the book was 
written during or soon after the reign of Domitian (81-96). 
Some critics think it was touched up during the reign of Trajan 
(100-135) and that it may also have Christian interpolations. 
Box (APOT, 2} dates the final redaction around 120 A.D. The 
translation used here is that of J. M. Myers (J and II Esdras 
[AB pa Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1974}). 


30 Thay may be based on material earlier than 70, but were 
not necessarily drawn from written sources. Most. critics today 
consider 4 Esra a unity, with minor insertions. The author may 
have used memories and traditions which produce certain incon- 
sistoncies and the impression of a mosaic, but. this does not 
mean the book is a compilation of major sources, as, for exam- 
ple, Box and chavies believed (see Myers, I and IF Fedraa, 
119-21; Rowley, Relevance, 156-59}. 


Sl eee Hooker, Son of Man, 50, 56. ‘The author of 4 Sara, 
like Hooker, emphasizes the connection between Adam's lordship 
(ef. 6254-59) and the dominion promised in Daniel 7 (cf. 3:7). 

E. Breech ("These Fragments I Have Shored Against My Ruins: the. 
Porm and Function of 4 Ezra,” JBL 92 [1973}) 269-70, 274) argues 
that the form of the work is constituted by Ezra‘s movement 
from distrass to consolation.. Hig distresa (that of the be- 
wildered post-70 community) is fully overcome only after he has 
received the fifth and sixth dream visions ("the broken frag- 
ments of the community's traditions”). ` 


S2ef, 7135-38) 14135 with Dan 1211-2, and 4 Esra Ti [97], 
55(125) with Dan 12:3. 


*3the seeing of God is the central feature of the final 
judgment (cf. 7:42, 87, 98}. The translation of Ezra himself 
is narrated in summary fashion in the last two verses of the 
book (14:49-50). 

*4eera's prayer or confession (8:20-36) opens with an in- 
vocation: "Lord, who lives forever, / Whose eyes are lifted 
up, / (Whose) dwelling places are in the air, / Whose throne is 
indescribable (Latin and Syriac read: immeasurable), / (Whose) 
glory is incomprehensible, / Before whom angelic hosts stand 
with trembling, / And at whose word they are converted. to wind 
and fire" (vv. 20-22; cf. Ps 104:4. LXX). This passage is un- 
usual for its mention of angels, since one of the most remark- 
able features of 4 Esra is the absence in it of interest in or 
description or enumeration of different orders of angels and. 
angelic personalities, and absence of the sense of angelic in- 
fluence in human affairs. 


>> Box (APOT, 2.542} argues that the purpose of the book as 
a whole is “to commend the apocalyptic literature to certain 
Rabbinical circles which were hostile and to secure for it a 
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permanent place within orthodox Judaism." To this end, the 
"cruder elements of the older apocalyptic" were omitted, and 
the compilation represents a fusion of apocalyptic and rabbinic 
thought, with a strong heritage of wisdom tradition. Compare 
M. Stone, “Lists of Revealed Things in Apocalyptic Literature,” 
420. J. Neusner (A Life of Yohanan ben Zakkat (2d ed,.; Leiden: 
Brill, 1970) 132-33) discusses the differences in responses to 
the destruction of 70 A.D. on the part of the authors of 4 Fura 
and 2 Baruch, on the one hand, and R. Yohanan ben 2akkai, on 
the other hand. The former rest on an eschatological expacta- 
tion Neusner does not find in R. Yohanan's thought. 


i 

Myers spoaks of 4 Erra as a tract for an impatient revo- 
lutionary ago, counseling “faith in a God who was alive to the 
condition of his people, but who, at the sama time, could not 
ba manipulated or hurried" (Z and I! Kadras, x). In a sanse, 
thin God does not appear in this work, but stands beyond and 
above, Thao rosđdors ara counseled to wait for God's intor- 
vention, 


Š 

STAs Myers romarks, this is an illustration of “the Jewish 
concept of the vitality of acripture which contains certain 
hidden meanings always susceptible to contemporary signifi- 
canco" (1 and Il Kadras, 297). 


Bu vour arrogance has reached the Most High, and your 
haughtiness the Almighty” (11:44; cf. Dan 7:25). 


99¢f. Dan 7:11, where, as the little horn is speaking 
"great words," the body of the fourth beast is slain and burnt. 


60 che phrase about the anointed one being from the seed 
of David is omitted in the Latin, but supplied here from the 
Syriac; it is substantially present in all other oriental ver- 
sions (Myers, I and II Esdraa, 286). Tha connection between 
the lion and anointed one is probably an interpretation of Gen 
49:9 (cf. 1 Macc 3:4 [Judas Maccabeus as a lion} and 1QSb 5:29 
{the prince of the congregation as a lion)). Nowhere else in 
4 Esra or in ? Enoch or in 2 Baruch is the anointed one 
referred to as a descendant of David. In Rev 5:5 the Lamb is 
given the titles "Lion of Judah” and “Root of David" in a 
scene that reinterprets Dan 7:14. 


Slaccording to M, Stone, both 12:34 and 11:46 refer to the 
final judgment after the end of the messianic kingdom, and not 
to the eternity and universality of the theocratic messianic 
kingdom ("The Concept of the Messiah in IV Ezra," Religions in 
Antiquity fed. J, Neusner; Leiden: Brill, 1968} 298). 


62 the forest from which the lion comes is not interpreted. 
In 3 Baruch 36-40 we find a "forest of wickedness" which is a 
kingdom, perhaps Babylon (Charles, APOT, 2.501). 


SIuvers, I and II Fedras, 294. 


64 perhaps we have the hint of a reading of Dan 7:22 which 
understands that judgment (i.e., the power to judge) is given 
to--not for--the holy ones of the Most High (see Montgomery 
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{[Dantel, 310] on Wis 3:8; Matt 19:28; 1 Cor 6:2 and Rev 20:4 as 
reminiscences of this interpretation of the Aramaic of Dan 7:22 
1^ PV VP sgo IpyY 257? RIFT). But if so, this is the only indi- 
cation in 4 Ezra that the messiah is a corporate figure, al- 
though in 14:9 Ezra is told he will henceforth be with “my son 
and those like you until the times are terminated" (cf. 14:50; 
6:26) and in 7:28 it is said that "my son the messiah will be 
revealed with those who are with him" (cf. 13:52). Rowley 
(Relevance, 116 n. 3) interprets 7:28 by 6:26, and Doeve (Jew- 
tah Harmaneuttoa, 126) by 14:9, arguing that nowhere in the 
pseudepigrapha or rabbinic literature is the messiah ever pic- 
tured as coming with angels. If these varsas are all to be 
understood in the light of one another, the messiah ia in the 
company of all tha righteous or all the tranelatod ones. 


Sn ae above, n. 61. The cagle-lion vision is almost ox- 
clusively preoccupied with the destruction of Rome, although 
its eschatology extends to the final judgment. In Daniel 7, 
in contrast, the judgment of the fourth beast is the final 
judgment by the heavenly court (7:10, 26), 


665 is difficult to harmonize the eschatological schema 
here with that found in 7:26-30, where we also find the idea of 
a temporary messianic kingdom. In this passage, the anointed 
one (filiun meua in vv. 28, 29), like the Danielic one like a 
son of man, plays no part in the events preceding the and, but 
is revealed at the end of evils. He brings joy to the sgur- 
vivors for 400 years and then dies. After an interval of seven 
days of primeval silence, the Most High appears for the final 
judgment. 


Elof, 12:32; the two subwings and the head of the eagle 
are also said to have been "reserved by the Most High for its 
end" (presumably the end of the eagle; 12:30). A clearer 
expreasion of the preexistence of the messiah occurs in 13:52. 


68 tone points out that “to the author of this document 
the supposed incompatibility (between a transcendent and earth- 
ly messiah) did not seem important." He compares the messiah 
in 12:32 with the figure of Melchizedek in 2 Enoch (born before 
the flood and assumed to heaven in order to appear later at the 
appointed time) and in 11Q Melchizedek ("The Concept of the 
Messiah," 297, against Box, APOT, 2.614). Preexistence also 
does not preclude mortality (7:29). This figure is no answer 
to the problem of life after death, although his connection 
with the translated ones is not forgotten. There is a clean 
break betweén the messianic age and the final judgment, with 
which the resurrection is associated (7:32). 


6? tis theory of the existence of this traditional complex 
is based on the coincidence of a number of common elements in 
the eagle vision and the vision of 2 Baruch 38-43, which have 
no literary connection. Against Box (APOT, 2.608), who holds 
that the vision is from an independent source already existing 
in written form and excerpted by the redactor, Stone thinks 
both the vision and its interpretation are the composition of 
the author ("The Concept of the Messiah," 296-303). 
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70 one figure of the one like a son of man in Dan 7:13-14 
and its contemporizations in 1 Enoch 71 and elsewhere in the 
Similitudes are silent. 


Tone seventh episode is not really a vision, but the 
legend of Ezra's restoration of the holy Scriptures and the _ 
esoteric books. It is "a necessary epilogue to the consolation 
of the prophet": his mediation of consolation to the community 
(Breech, "These Fragments,” 274), 


Tonia translation follows the Syriac and the other orien- 
tal versions. This part of the sentence is missing in the 
Latin MSS by homototeleuton (Myers, I and II Esedrao, 3023 Box, 
APOT, 2.616). Cf. v. 32: “my son whom you saw as a man rising 
up.” In vv. 3; 4, 12, 25, 51, the figure is simply called 
“that man” or "man*; tho comparative sonse is lost, 

ehis is obviously meant to be a continuation of the 
eagle-lion dream, as again a figure rises out of the sea. The 
function of the wind and clouds here in chap. 13 is different 
from their function in the preceding droam: there they did not 
bring the eagle out of the sea but buffeted its wings (11:2). 
But here, as in ! Enoch 14, they are the vehicle of the man, 
the impelling force of his ascent. 


48see Ps 104132 (Yahweh “looks on the earth and it 
trembles"); Ps 46:6 (Yahweh "utters his voice, the earth melts”). 


Tag we have noted above (p. 228), this mountain is re= 
lated to the stone cut out by no human hand, which broke the 
image -and became "a great mountain and filled the whole earth” 
(Dan 2:34-35, 44-45). It is difficult, however, to trace the 
development of thought. Does the author intend the reader to- 
understand that the man who cuts out the mountain is no merely 
human figure, since the stone is cut “by no human hand” (4 Ezra 
13:36), and since the man here has access to the place (a huger 
mountain?, perhaps the throne of God as in 7 Bnoch 24:1-3; 18: 
6-9?) which Ezra is unable to see? The man in 4 Ezra stands on 
the mountain, identified in the interpretation as Mount Zion. 


Monis vision inspires in Ezra "excessive fear," but also 
the sense that those who live to see this event of the end time 
are better off than those who die before it happens (13:13, 
15-20). The interpreter confirms this. 

"probably the man; cf. Myers, I and II Bedraa, 310. ~ 
This verse seems to be in contradiction with 5: 56; 6:6; but cf. 
13:29. 


7855 13:32, the Ethiopic reads "that man"; Arabic “my 
boy," “youth”; Arabic? "my servant. In 7:28, the Latin reads 
"my son Jesus"; Arabicl “my child, ee messiah"; Syriac and 
other versions "the messiah." In 7329 we have "my son Messiah." 
In 14:9, Arabicl "my youth"; Arabic? "my servant. See S. Gero 
("My Son the Messiah," ZNW 66 [1975] 264-67) for the reading in 
Georgian MSS of 7:28 ("the elect, my anointed one") and 7:29 
("elect"). 
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Mruller, Foundattons, 41; Stone, “Concept of the Messiah," 
303; Colpe, "ò utc toG aGvipdmou,” 428; Russell, Method and 
Message, 333; cf. 336; Lohse, “vlédc," TDNT 8 (1974) 3613 Todt, 
Son of Man, 25, 


80 Slack believes that 4 Ezra 13 contains the earliest 
Jewish midrash on Dan 2:34-35. In it the mountain is inter- 
preted as Daniel's stone, filius met ("The Christological Use 
of the OT in the NT,” 13). That is, an explicit identification 
of the mountain-stone and the man may have stood behind an 
original 933 in this text. In the text as it now stands, the 
man flies to the mountain. But S. Gero ("My Son”) believes on 
the basis of the Georgian MSS that the original, ambiguous 
Hebrew of 7:28 and perhaps later passages may have been MWD 43, 
with "32 later interpreted as "son” (uldc; cf. Prov 3132, Ps 21 
11) as in the Latin and Syriac, and as "elect one” (éxrAextdc; 
cf. Amos 5:11 LXX} as attested by the Georgian. 


Slane fact that the figure in 4 Esra rises out of the sea 
like the beasts in Daniel 7, whereas in Daniel 7 the one like a 
son of man “comes with the clouds of heaven” in contrast to them, 
can be explained in either of two ways. (1) EZither the author 
of 4 Eara has access to material older than Daniel 7, which the 
author of Daniel has changed in order to emphasize the differ- 
ence between the one like a son of man and the beasts, or (2) 
the author of 4 Ezra has added this detail to link the vision 
fin chap. 13 with the eagle-lion vision in chaps. liI-12. Emer- 
ton ("The Origin of the Son of Man Imagery,” 236) thinks the 
former alternative is more likely. The sea is interpreted as 
hiddenness, impenetrable mystery, in 13:52, A certain parallel 
can be seen in the rising of the man from the sea and the 
crossing of the river Jordan by the returnees, his people, in 
13:47, 


82 merton, "The Origin of the Son of Man Imagery,” 236-37; 
cf. Myers, I and II Esdrae, 308. 


83 


84 bid. Perhaps the reader is meant to understand that 
the bestowal of power takes place in the region where the man 
flies to carve out the mountain. But the author of 4 Esra ex- 
presses the seer's inability to see. that place, perhaps the 
heavenly court (13:7). The coming of the man (down) to the 
mountain on which he fights is in a sense his “second coming,” 
following his coming up to heaven. 


85 


Todt, Son of Man, 27. 


See Bowman, "The Background of the Term "Son of Man,'” 
268. 


Bo rave “all nations" become the fourth beast? The contem- 
Porization is not directed against the Roman government. 


87colpe ("ò uvldi¢ tod &vapunou,” 428} remarks that this 
eschatological Israel cannot be merely an historical continua- 
tion of the earlier one, but must represent the new aeon. Cf. 
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2 Baruch 72-74, where the Messiah summons all the nations. As 
in the eagle-lion vision, nothing is said in 47 Ezra 13 of the 
length of the new kingdom, 


88.n@ son of David (v. 23) will break in pieces the sub=- 
stance of the godless “with a rod of iron" and will destroy 
them "with the word of his mouth" (vv. 26-27; cf. v. 35). He 
"will gather together a holy people, whom he will lead in righ- 
tedugnesn” (v. 28; cf. v. 34, where nations come “bringing as 
giftg her sons who had fainted"). The theme of the Spirit of 
Yahweh resting on the son of David appears in Isa 11:2; Pa. Sol, 
17:42, and in 1 Fnooh 62:2 ("and the spirit of righteousness 
was poured out on [the Elect One) and the word of his mouth 
Slays all sinners”), but not in 4 Fara 13. Although the Simi- 
litudesn and 4 Fara hava in common tha use of Daniel 7 with 
Isaiah L1, and some sort of notion of the preexistence of the 
aAnointad one, Porrin argues that the Similitudes and 4 Fara 
represent two independant cycles of tradition, independent uses 
Of Daniel 7 (Redtwaovertng, 165). 4 Kara cannot be used to 
BUPplaoment the Similitudes with referenco to a Bon of Man 
"“COncapt.” There is no titular use of the phrase "son of man" 
in either work, no interest in his heavenly enthronemant in 
4 Espa, and there are different developments of the idea of 
the panielic figure as judge. 


8I. Perrin, “The Son of Man in Ancient Judaism and 
Primitive Christianity," 19. Theo author of 4 Esra, however, 
has returned to Isaiah 11 for the fourth theme, the crossing 
Of waters. 


9063 asson ("The Son of Man Imagery," 87) speaks of Daniel 
7 Suffering here a “sea change.” While the term "messiah" is 
not used either in the vision or its interpretation in 47 Fara 
3, the use of the messianic Davidic text Isaiah 11 implies 
that the author has understood the one like a son of man as the 
DaVvidic messiah (against Russell, Method and Message, 33). See 
also Stone, “Concept of the Messiah," 309-10. 


9154 screpancies between the vision (4 Esra 13:1-13) and 
its interpretation (vv. 21-52), additional details found in the 
interpretation, and the confusion of the interpretation itself 
have led several critics to the conclusion that the vision is 
independent material and contains mythological elements which 
the author of 4 Esra may not have fully understood. The inter- 
Pr€tation is more in line with the thinking of the rest of the 
book, in that it excludes or reinterprets all the cosmic aspects 
Of the vision and tones down the military formulation of the 
@uas¢-human figure in favor of a forensic formulation similar to 
that cof the eagle vision. Box and others have suggested that 
the vision should be dated before 70 A.D. (APOT, 2.616; also 
Tödt, Son of Man, 25; Emerton, “The Origin of Son of Man 
Imagery," 226; cf. Hooker, Son of Man, 48 n. 2; Myers, I and IT 
Esdras, 316). Stone thinks that in ¢ Ezra 13 the author is 
writing his own interpretation of a "previously existing alle- 
gory" or reworking a previously existing interpretation which 
is now submerged beyond recovery. He does not venture to date 
the tradition ("The Concept of the Messiah,” 304-10). 
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92 coe above, p. 4, for the idea that Matt 28:20a ("teach- 
ing them to observe all that I have commanded you") refers im- 
plicitly to Jesus’ radical reinterpretation of Torah. Already 
in Daniel, I have argued, the one like a son of man is repre- 
sentative of the maektlfm, whose wisdom is based on the escha-~ 
tological interpretation of scriptures and of visions (above, 
p. 194 n. 40). 


93 the returning tribes cross the stopped-up Jordan (4 Farag 
13:39-47), and all nations are to be made disciples through 
baptism (Matt 28:19b). Baptism is compared to a revarsal of 
the Flood (Genesis 6-8) in 1 Pat 3:20-21, and to the crossing 
of the Reed Sea in 1 Cor 10:1. I am well aware that som will 
not find these parallels convincing. 

M apoca of a warrior interpratation of the Son of Man 
do appear, as will bo seen, in the NT parousia texts and in 
Revalation. 


25L ate rabbinic traditions auch as b, Hag. 14a, which 
speaks of the Messiah occupying one of the thronas of Dan 7:9, 
may presuppose tho notion of assumption. Cf. Mtdr. Pa. 21:5 
(Yalqut) on Dan 71:14 and Jer 30:21, dealing with the haavenly 
enthronement of the Messiah. 


9675 4 Kara 13:37-38, the fira from the mouth of the man 
from the sea is interpreted as the law, used to overcome and 
destroy the man's enemies, 


Joontrast Pirge R. Etl, 11 where the power of the Messiah 
(apoken of in terms of Dan 2:35) extends only over the whole 
earth, 


98onis speculation is opposed in such texts as Mek. R. 
Ishmael, Shirata 4:23-24 (cf. Bahodesh 5:24; Pestq. R. 21:6), 
using Dan 7:9 and Exod 24:10. 


99 Josephus provides evidence that Daniel 2 and 7 were po- 
litically dangerous in his time. In Ant, 110.210, he is retell- 
ing the story of King Nebuchadnezzar's dream of the statue and 
stone, but he refuses to give the interpretation of the stone, 
indicating that it refers to "the hidden things that are to 
come." This evasiveness can only be due to the current mes- 
Sianic interpretation of the stone, taken as a symbol of the 
messiah or messianic kingdom which it was hoped would put an 
end to the Roman Empire. Likewise, Daniel 7 is completely 
Omitted by Josephus in his summary of the book (see Ant. 10.263- 
69). In J.W.\ 6.5.4, #312-13, "an ambiguous oracle" is mentioned 
which "more than all else incited [the Jews] to war" against 
Rome in 66 A.D. Found in the sacred writings, it was an oracle 
"to the effect that at that time one from their own country 
would become ruler of the world. This they understood to mean 
Someone of their own race, and many of their wise men went as- 
tray in their interpretation of it." Josephus adds that the 
Oracle in reality referred to Vespasian. Some scholars think 
this oracle is Dan 7:13-14 (see, for example, Bruce, "The Book 
Of Daniel," 221-22) but this is not certain (cf. Jeremias, NT 
theology, 269 n. 4). 


3 
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100 The "people of the holy ones of the Most High" in 
Daniel 7 are also not the nation of Israel. Lines are drawn 
between those considered faithful to the covenant and those 
considered apostate. 


101 see above, p. 59 n. 4. 


102-66 Tanhuma B Terumah #6 (46b) where the stone of Dan 
2:34 is identified as the King Messiah who will destroy the 
whole world, smiting the earth with the breath of his mouth 
(Isa 11:43 cf. 4 Egra 13:10). 


103), 2 Enooh 9 the mountain-throne of God is clearly 
related to the "stone cut out by no human hand” of Daniel 2. 
The Elect One fo the seventh mountain, before whom all othor 
mountains molt, in 2 Enooh 52, And in Apoa. Ab. 19, the 
seventh heaven is itself a mountain. 


10476 this is the case, rabbinic insistence that it is 
impossible for a human being to sit on God‘s throne (cf. Ezod. 
Rab. 15:26) Mtdr. Pe. 12:2--both commenting on Dan 7:9) can be 
understood as a reaction to this sort. of thinking. 


105) xx; "And you, go, rest...." MP: “But go your way to 
the end....” 


1067 have also suggested that the phrase in Matt 28:16, 
oð érd€ato aôroľc 6 “‘Ingotc, should be translated "where Jesus 
commissioned them” (see above, p. 77 n. 201).. 


l07see above, p. 245 n. ‘6. Cf. 1 Enoch 70:2, where there 
is mention of “chariots of the spirit.” 


108 his figure is. transformed into an even more powerful 
wild ox (Milik, Booka of Enoch, 44-45). 


109 py Hengel, Milik, Russell, R. H. Charles and others. 
"That man” is said to come down for the help of the ram (Judas 
Maccabeus) in v. 143 cf. 2 Macc 11:6-12. 


1106) asson (Second Advent, 18) thinks this is the earliest 
interpretation of the one like a son of man, an interpretation 
which led to the attribution of the function of judge to the 
Son of Man in the Similitudes. 

Miblack, "Throne Theophany,” 70. 

1126) asson believes that the messianic figure of the white 
bull led to the attribution of the function of reigning to the 
Son of Man in the Similitudes, whose author has coalesced 
Michael and the white bull (Second Advent, 18). 


1135, my opinion, 1 Bnoch 90 is to be classified as “in the 
midrashic style," as it is not intimately based on Daniel 7, 
but merely inserts elements of that text into the climax of the. 
Animal Allegory. In contrast, 1 Enoch 71 and the two passages 
from 4 Ezra have a better claim to be midrash in the broad sense 
of that term; see above, pp. 97-98. 
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114 There is no great concern with the puzzle of martyrdom, 


or with faith in the transcendence of death. The “destroyed” 
(righteous dead) and the dispersed, however, do assemble with 
all the nations in the “new house” or new Jerusalem (90:27, 33). 


11S charles argues that the order of seven archangels (cf. 
Tobit 12:15) is derived from the Zoroastrian Amshaspands (Book 
of Enooh, 212; cf. E. Schweizer, “nveOwa,” TONT 6 (1968) 450 n. 
824). The seven spirits of God appear in the Book of Revela- 
tion. In Ezek 9:l-2, six "men" who are executioners and one 
who is a scribe are summoned to smite Jerusalem and mark the 
faithful before the departure of the Kabdd; the Persian tradi- 
tion may have influonced the author of 1] Enook via Ezekiel. 


116, transcription and translation of the text was given 
by tts editor, Milik, at a public lecture in 1972 at Harvard, 
I am grateful to J. A. Pitzmyer for supplying me with a copy, 
and also to J. A. Sanders for making available to me a hand- 
written transcription with notes made in 1967 by Milik, and 
Sanders’ own transcription and translation. Also, G. Blaszczak 
kindly loaned me an unpublished paper he had written at Harvard 
in 1974 on the text, along with a provisional reconstruction 
and translation by F. M; Cross. A portion of the text is dis- 
cussed by Fitzmyer in "Qumran Aramaic and the New Testament,” 
NTS 20 (1974) 393; idem, "The Aramaic Language and the Study of 
the New. Testament,” JBL 99 (1980) 14-15, 


11 7one transcription by Milik and those of Fitzmyer and 
Cross are significantly different at this point (1:7-9) as are 
their interpretations, 


128), is not clear how the third masculine singular should 
be translated in 2:5-9., Fitzmyer asks, Is the subject of this 
passage "'the people of God’ (ii1.4)? Is it an individual per- 
son? Or is it a person representing a collectivity (in the man- 
ner of the ‘one like a son of man’ in Dan vii.13 representing 
the ‘holy ones of the Most High’ in Dan vii.18)?" ("Qumran 
Aramaic,” 392). 


19 According to Milik, this work is part of a Pseudo-Daniel 
cycle composed around 100 B.C. (”'Prière de Naboniđe’ et autres 
écrits d'un cycle de Daniel, fragments de Qumrân 4," RB 63 
{1956} 407-15). 


120,,, Milik’s reconstruction there is a triad: Great God, 
angels (restored; against Fitzmyer) , Son of God. 


12lsee Brown, Birth, 310, 313. Fitzmyer ("Qumran Aramaic,” 
393) Gciae retinas: the Son of God in the Qumran text to be the son 
of an enthroned human king, possibly heir to the throne of David. 
But he cautions that there is no indication he is messianic 
("Aramaic Language,” 15). 

122 compare Apocalypse of Moses 33:34, where the chariot 
which takes Adam's soul is the throne of God (cf. 37:3), called 
"the Father of all" (cf. 36:3: "the Father of light"). In Life 
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? Eve 25:1-3; 26:1-2 (drawing on Ezekiel 1 and 
ee a eta a Merkabah experience of hig own 
death. M. Philonenko (Le Testament de Jab [Semtttoa 18 (1968) } 
302) remarks that the chariots have become “psychopompes": they 
carry the soul of the just person to heaven, 


1230he title "Father" given to God in both Testament of 
Job and Apocalypse of Moaes may be pre-Christian or uninflu- 
enced by Christian terminology. Is this an interpretation of 
the great age of the Ancient of Days, modeled (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) on 'El, father of years, father of gods and men? 
Cf. Ascension of Ivatah 8:18, where Cod is called “the primal 


Father." 


124 nn ie section prepares the way for the “book of Wisdom 
proper," to use the tarminology of W. Weber, E. GArtner and 
others who follow their lead, See J. M. Roene, Ilellentetto 
Influence on the Book of Wtadom and Ita Consequanaea, XxX 
(Rome: Biblical Institute, 1970) 35; D. Winston, The Wiadom of 
Solomon (AB 43; Garden City: Doubleday, 1979) 10-11. Further 
treatment of the use of Danielic traditions in thie material 
appears in my article, “Major Midrashic Traditions in Wisdom 
1:1-6:25," forthcoming, JSJ. 


123Nickelsburg, Reaurreatton, 48, 76, 60, 


126 these are those who “did not know the secret purposes 
(uvatńpLa) of Gad" (2:22). In Daniel 2, the word wuotiprov is 
used eight times in both Greek translations concerning the 
dream of the stone that smashes the statue. 

1277, Midr. Fa. 2:9, where Ps 2:7~8 is quoted after Dan 
7:13-14, the promise of the nations for an inheritance is ap- 
plied to the Lord Messiah, "because the Messiah occupies him- 
self with Torah." Num. Rab. 11:1 interprets Dan 7:27 by 1 Sam 
2:8 ("to make [Israel]...inherit a throne of glory") with a 
similar emphasis: because Israel has observed the Torah, God 
will restore its sovereignty and cause it to inherit a throne 
of glory. 


AR igs (wisdom, Christology and Law, 27) calls Wis 2:10 
to 5 "no report of the fate of a wise man but a dogmatic state- 
ment concerning the destiny of Sophia's ideal representative.” 


129 see above, pp. 252-53 n. 64. The scene in which the 
exalted one is seen in the heavenly court, however, is not the 
cosmic, final judgment. 


130 nis development of thought should be pondered in the 
light of Collins' comments concerning “incipient mysticism" in 
Daniel (Apocalyptia Vision, 176). 


Blihe term "holy ones" is used by the author to refer to 
the human just, chosen ones in 3:9; 4:15, and in 18:13 the whole 
people of Israel is called God's son. In Midr. Pa. 2:9 (Yalqut), 
Ps 2:7 is interpreted as a declaration that the children of 
Israel are God's sons; it is claimed that the Law (Exod 4:22), 
the Prophets (Isa 52:13; 42:1) and the Writings (Ps 110:1; Dan 
7:13-14) ali declare this fact. 
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132 there is emphasis throughout the Enoch traditions (see, 
for example, 1 Enaeh 71:12) on Enoch's haying pleased God, an 
emphasis which may witness the application to him of Isa 42:1. 
Strong allusions to Psalm 2 are woven into Wis. 1:1-6:21. 


1330H6 Danielic triad appears only once in rabbinic mate- 
rial which refers to Daniel 7: in Midr, Pa. 21:5 (Holy One, 
angels, King Messiah [Yalqut]; Holy One, angels, Israel [Buber 
ed.]), which speaks of angels drawing the third figure to the 
first. With very few exceptions, the rabbinic material almost 
studiously ignores the exaltation of the one like a son of man. 
In b. Hag. 13b-l4a, the members of the Danielic triad are 
treated individually, for the most part in the light of 
Ezekiel 1, 


CHAPTER VI 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES RELATED TO DANIEL 7 
AND PERTINENT TO MATT 28:16-20 


Just as one cannot leap from Daniel 7 to Matt 28:16-20 as 
i£ there were no intervening Jewish reflection on the OT text, 
80 one cannot leap from the Jewish reflection discussed in 
Chapter V to Matt 28:16-20 as if the author of Matthew were the 
first Christian to reflect upon the Dantelic passage. Rather, 
Matthew stands within a broad line of Christian allusion to and 
interpretation of Daniel 7. 

In illustrating this below, I have limited my treatment cf 
NT passages in two ways. First, I have once again confined my- 
self to allusions which are relatively clear and which most 
scholars would classify as probable. For my own purposes, I 
have made a list of some sixty-five other passages that, in 
terms of relation to Daniel 7, would range from poasible -to 
probabla, and some of which I would be willing to defend as 
constituting a connection between Daniel 7 and Matt 28:16-20. 
But it would not be wise to give the impression that my conclu- 
sions are based on what many others would consider problematic. 
Second, I have concentrated on interpretations of Daniel 7 that 
throw some light upon Matt 28:16-20, The latter principle èx- 
cludes many "Son of Man” passages, but let me devote a paren- 
thetical paragraph or two to such passages. 

Much of the vast literature on the "Son of Man problem” in 
NT studies is of value here only indirectly. We are not pre- 
sently concerned, for example, with the question of the authen- 
ticity of all or some of the NT Son of Man sayings, nor with 
whether the phrase 6 vidc tol åvõpdnou was used (in those say- 
ings regarded by some as authentic) as a self-designation! ora 
reference to a heavenly. figure distinct from Jesus. The ques- 
tion of whether the Son of Man sayings were gradually “apocalyp- 
ticized" or "reapocalypticized” in early Church exegesis: is 
also not dealt with. Not until these and other problems are 
solved will we have a fully adequate understanding of the use 
of Daniel 7 in the NT, and of the NT triad and its theological 
bases, but these matters cannot be treated here. 
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I agree with the scholarly theory that there was no one 
dominant pre-Christian Jewish apocalyptic expectation of the 
Son of Man (with the phrase taken as a title) coming (to earth) 
with the clouds as eschatological judge, victor and deliverer, 
There was no clear "concept" of the Son of Man as transcenden- 
tal Messiah, glorified as head of the final kingdom. 2 Rather, 
there were various ures of Danielic imagery, depicting a varie- 
ty of understandings of the figure of the one lika a son of man, 
These range from the portrayal of the archetypical righteous 
one who had been translated, ° to the portrayal of an eschato- 
logical messiah, without function or with the function of war- 
rior or judge, with corporate or individual traits. No titu- 
lar use of tha phrase Ph 93 or its oquivalents was found in 
the survey reported upon in the previous chapter. In first 
century A.D. Judaism, then, there were various exegetical tra- 
ditions based wholly or in part on Daniel 2,7 and various con- 
cepts of the one like a son of man. ° What are sean in the NT 
are processes of adaptation, unification and coordination of 
themes drawn from the Daniolic symbolism and ite interpreta- 
tions. 

Returning from this digression on qeneral “Son of Man" 
passages and having now outlined the limitations of my treat- 
ment, let me begin treating the NT texts that I think reflect 
the influence of Daniel ? and help us to understand Matt 28: 
16-20. 


A. Exaltation Texts in Revelation 
(2:26-27; 7:9; 5:6-14 [1:4-8]) 

In my judgment, the book of Revelation as a whole can be 
considered a creative Christian use of Daniel and of Danielic 
traditions.” Indeed, belief in the exaltation of Christ in 
terms of Daniel 7 is in great part responsible for the theologi- 
cal tension and anguish facing the author's community. ® I sug- 
gest that Dan 7:14 is the main text pondered, and it has in- 
fluenced the entire composition. It is read to mean that Christ, 
the one like a son of man (1:13; 14:14) has by his death and ex- 
altation received dominion over all and is Lord of the earth. 

In the light of Dan 7:18, 22, 27, this is understood to mean 
further that by virtue of their baptism and redemption Christians 
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share in Christ's kingship, as the representatives of God's 
kingdom on earth. These claims, however, are contradicted by 
the Roman emperor's claim to divine honors and worldwide au- 
thority, and by the suffering and persecution of John's commu- 
nity, resulting from a refusal to adapt to the religious, 
social, commercial and political life of Roman society, tho 
refusal of syncretism.” 

The seer John argues that tho contradiction ig roal, not 
simply apparent: the claim of Rome is iilegitimate and must be 
rejected. +? The suffering and even martyrdom of Christians is 
required, but death is being transcended. According to 
Florenza, the author of Revelation describes in three stagas 
how tha dominion of God and Christ extends over tha cosmos. 

(1) It is established first in heaven: through his death and 
enthronement in heaven Christ racelves the kingship and reigns 
there with God and with the martyrs (cf. 413-8; 5:9-10, 13; 
12:9-13:18). Satan is thrown down to earth (12:9). Tho Chris- 
tian community on earth acknowledges and represents God's rule 
in the world, and so is tha focal point of conflict with Satan, 
the place of trial, witness, and martyrdom. +} (2) Next, the 
kingdom oxtends to the whole earth with the a@schatological 
plagues and the parousia of Cliirist (19211-2016) .27 (3) Finally 
the underworld is dastroyed (Satan, death and Hades: 20:7-15) 
and in the last judgment a new and completely different heaven 
and earth come down (2151-2235). Christians will then exer- 
cise their kingship with God and Christ in the cosmos which 


l4 Within this structure, which I accept 


again belongs to God, 
as a working hypothesis, three passages use Dan 7:14 to express 
belief in the exaltation of Christ and of Christians. 

In Rev 2:26-27, the one like a son of man (1:13), Son of 
God (2:18), promises that the one who conquers and keeps his 
works until the end will be given power (€fovolav) over the na- 
tions, and will rule (or: destroy) them "with a rod of iron, as 
when earthen pots are broken in pieces, even as I myself have 
received (power). from my Father" (òg udyo elAnoa napd tod 
mTatods¢e uou). This is the fourth of the seven promises to the 
seven churches, 1° all made to “the one who conquers,” that is, 


to the martyr. f Each of the seven rewards involves a share in 
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Jesus’ power; there is "unlimited inclusiveness and solidarity 
in both victory and heritage."!? The promise in 2:26-27 to 
Thyatira combines a free rendering of Ps 2:8-9 with the ailu- 
sion to Dan 7:14.28 

The moment of Christ's past reception of power is his 
death-resurrection, his enthronement (see 3:21) in the heavenly 
realm among the angels (cf. 1:16, 20). The power is here un- 
derstood as power to rule or perhaps to destroy the nationa.?? 
If to destroy, the interpratation of Daniel 7 would be in line 
with that of 7 Eara 13:5-11 (using Isa 11:4}, in which the man 
from tho nea cremates tho hostile “{nnumorable multitude. "2? 
Elsowhere the author of Revelation, however, like Matthew, 
thinks of "all nations” being drawn to worship (cf. Rev 7:9, 
14:6; 15:4). 

Rev 7:2-8 depicts the "saaling” by angels of tho servants 
of Goa, °? twelve thousand from cach of the “tribes of the sons 
of Israel." In the second phase of this vision, the seer sees 
"a great multitude which no ono could number, from every na- 
tion, from all tribes and peoples and tongues" (éx navrdc 
ESvouc mal ovA@v wal Aadv mal y\woodv), a clear allusion to Dan 
7214.27 This multitude stands before the throne and before the 
Lamb, and cries out, “Salvation belongs to our God who sits 
upon the throne*? and to the Lamb” (Rav 7:10). In verse 17, 
the Lamb is said to be "in the midst of (dvd uégov) the throne”) 
his exaltation is symbolized as the sharing of God's throne. 74 
The throne angets respond with a sevenfold praise of God (vv. 
11-12). 

Revelation 4-5 constitutes the first heavenly throne-room 
vision in this work .7? A revelation of “what must take place 
(& Set yevéodSar) after this, "7° it opens with the description 
of God enthroned in the midst of the twenty-four elders, "the 
seven torches (AaundSec) of. fire, which are the seven spirits 
of God” (4:5) ,27 and the "four living creatures” (Ezekiel's 
hayyoth, described with the features and functions of the sera- 
phim of Isaiah 6; Rev 4:6-8). This is followed by a scene 
which is a dramatization of the eschatological meaning of Dan 
7:14, the empowering and enthronement of the Lamb. "And between 
the throne and the four living creatures and among the elders, 
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I saw a Lamb standing,” S as though slain, with seven horns and 
with seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of God sent out 
into the earth” (5:6). He alone in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth (v. 3) is found worthy to open the seven-sealed 

scroll held by God, the scroll that contains the secret of the 
events of the end time (cf. Dan 12:4, 9).7? The Lamb, that is, 
is alone worthy to be "the eschatological regent of the world,"?? 
He receives the power to know and to set in motion God's final 
plans. 

Of special interest hera is the statement that the Lamb 
has seven horns and seven oyes (all power, omniscience), which 
are the soven spirits, ?} Ho has received in his exaltation the 
spirit of God in its fullness, probably -explicated further in 
5:12: “Worthy is the Lamb who was slain, to receive power and 
wealth and wisdom and might and honor and glory and blessing.” 
Seemingly, the empowering? of the one like a son of man in 
Dan 7:14 has been understood in terms of Isa 11:2, the predic- 
tion that the Spirit of Yahweh will rest on the shoot from the 
stump of Jesse.” Acts 2:3 also places Jesus’ reception of the 
Spirit at the moment of his exaltation: ”...being exalted at 
the right hand of God, and having received from the Father the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured out this which you 
see and hear." 

The Lamb's power is celebrated in the "new song” of the 
living. creatures and elders, a song which interprets the vi- 
gions?” They sing that the Lamb is worthy to take and open the 
scroll because he was. slain and by his blood ransomed for God 
individuals “from every tribe and tongue and people and nation” 
(cf. Dan 7:14), making them "a kingdom and priests to our God" 
(cf. 1:6; 20:6).°° “And they shall reign on earth" (5:9-10).> 
The giving of an everlasting kingdom to the one like a son of 
man in Dan 7:14 is here interpreted in terms of 7:18, 22, 27: 
the kingship of Christ is the kingship of his followers, the 
only difference being that not until the eschatological future 
will their sovereignty be realized, 28 

To the voice of the elders and living creatures is joined 
that of "many angels, numbering myriads of myriads and thousands 
of thousands” (5:11; cf. Dan 7:10),°” and finally that of “every 
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creature in heaven and on earth and under the earth and in the 
sea and all therein” (5:13), glorifying God and the Lamb to- 
gether. It is made clear that it is God's power the Lamb re- 
ceives, and that "all" serve him. There are intimattons of 
equality between Christ and God, of an extraordinary coordina-~ 
tiom There is a proliferation in this work of the third 
member of the Danielic triad, the anyels, in the mention of the 
living creatures, olders and many angels. But in 5:6-7 we find 


That the author seas spe- 


a triad (God-Lamb-sevan spirits) .4 
cial significance in this triad is evident from an examination 
of the next text, Rev 1:4-5, 

Thene verses, modaled on the form of the letter prescript, S? 
name the sondar (John) and the recipients (the sevan churches in 
Asta), and then give the salutation in triadic form: "Grace and 
peace to you from him who is and who was and who {is to come , 43 
and from the seven spirits who are before hie throne, and from 
Jesus Christ the faithful witness, the firat born of the dead, 
and the ruler of kings on earth."** Grace and peace proceed 
from the triad, that is, from the throne-complex as power- 
source. *> Why has the author set this triad at the beginning 
of his whole work, and what meaning does it hold for him? One 
may theorize that as the triad in Daniel 7 was a symbol by 
means of which faithful Israel was to learn ita identity and 
destiny, and draw strength to act, so in Revelation the triad 
is an expression of a similar political mysticism. Thus, the 
promise of Daniel would not be just repeated but reinterpreted 
for the Christian of the 90s who, the author believes, is both 
offered and denied participation in the exaltation of Christ, 
The author would be challenging his audience to believe in the 
accomplishment of the exaltation of Christ through death and 
resurrection, and to see in this its own reality present and 
future. °° 

The use of Dan 7:14 in Revelation could then be very close 
in meaning to its use in Matt 28:18b, in spite of the difference 
in the communities’ situations and the authors' perspectives. 
Both authors may be influenced by and incorporate a traditional 
understanding of the exaltation of Jesus in terms of the 
Danielic text. In the final chapter I will argue that as the 
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author of Revelation combats what he considers enthusiastic 
misunderstanding of the corporate dimension of Jesus’ exalta- 
tion, by maintaining the “eschatological reservation, "47 BO 
Matthew (though for different reasons) combats this danger by 
emphasizing in 28:16-20 the crucial importance of obedience to 


Jesus’ interpretation of Torah. 


B. The Giving of Power to the Son of Man 
in John 5:26-27 

In several passages of John (3:35; 13:3; 17:2) we hear 
that the Pathar has givan “all things" or “power over all flesh” 
to the Bon. I think that these statements (and Matt 11:25-27, 
par. Luka 10:21-22) are related to the giving of power to the 
one like a son of man in Dan 7:14, but let me show this by con- 
centrating on John 5:26-27 where there is a specific refarence 
to the Son of Man who is given power to judge the living and 
the dead. The passage reads: "As the Father has life in him- 
self, so he has given the Son of have life in himself, and has 
given him authority to execute judgment because he is the Son 
of Man" (xal éEoualav ESuxev abtG nolorv norety) 48 Sti. vldc 
avepdmou *? ¢otlyv (cf. vv. 21-22). 

The statement that the power of judgment is given to the 
Son may be based aither on (1) an understanding of the transfer 
to the one like a son of man of the power of the Ancient of Days 
and the heavenly court (Dan 7:10-12, 22) 50 or on (2) an under- 
standing of Dan 7:22 which interpreted this verse to mean that 
the holy ones are empowered to judga, >> and then substituted the 
figure of the one like a son of man for the group of holy ones 
in the Danielic text. In Daniel 7, it will be remembered, the 
one like a son of man appears on the scene only after the hea- 
venly court has sat in judgment and its judgment on the beasts 
has been executed. Moule speaks of the Son of Man here passing 
from the role of defendant”? to that of judge. ”? 
ready seen this process underway in the two visions of 4 Ezra 
(cf. Wis 5:1-2; 4:16; 3:8).>4 

The allusion to Dan 7:14 in John 5:27 is joined to an allu- 
sion to Dan 12:2 in John 5:28-29,°> 
ity between the two passages, but the sentence structure is 


We have al- 


There is no verbal similar- 


Similar: 
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Dan 12:2: “And many of those John 6:28-29; "...all who are 

who sleep in the dust of the in the tombs 

earth 

shall awake, will hear his voice and come forth, 

some to everlasting life, those who have done good, to the 
resurrection of life, 

and some to shame and those who have done evil, to 

everlasting contempt.” the resurrection of judgment,” 


Lindars remarks, “Once the notion of the Bon of Man's ac- 
tivity in performing the judgment has. been reached, it is only 
a short step to the idea that he is actively concerned in the 
general resurrection which precedes 1t, "56 The Gospel of John 
takes the further stop of considering the Son: empowered to give 
eternal life through hie word in the present (the readers’ 
present as well as the present of the ministry of Jesus; ace 
5:21). This is the most oxplicit statement of the belief that 
God holds nothing back in his transfer of ¢Eovela to-the Son 
of Man. 


C. ‘The Son of Man at the Right Hand of Power, 
‘Coming on the Clouds of Heaven 
(Mark 14:627 Matt 26:647 Luke 22169) 

In the response of Jesue to the Sanhedrin. we find these 
words: Mark 14:62 "...and you will see the Son of Man sitting 
at the right- hand of Power, and coming with. (uetd} the clouds 
of heaven.” Matt 26:64: ”...But I tell you, hereafter (d4n’ 
dott) you will see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of 
Power; and coming: on (én¢) the clouds of heaven." Luke 22:69: 
"But from now on (dnd. to võv) the Son of Man will be seated at 
the right hand of the Power of God." 

The allusion to Dan 7:13 in this saying may carry, at a 
pre-gospel level, the primary meaning of exaltation or assump- 
tion, rather than that of parousia. That is, the "coming" of 
the Son of Man with or-on the clouds may have been -imagined as 
a coming -to heaven at the moment of his vindication, rather 
than. as a coming from heaven back to earth. The use of Ps 110:1 
supports the implication in Dan 7:13-14 that the one like a son 
of man is coming to his enthronement. >’ It is possible that the 
death of the-righteous one is- thought of as an ascent to the 
heavenly realm. °S | | 
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Against the majority opinion-~that the allusion to Dan 7:13 
is intended at all levels of the tradition as a clear reference 
to the parousia--a small number of critics has claimed that the 
reply of Jesus to the high priest is, at an early stage, a 
statement about his imminent vindication. Standing before his 
persecutors, Jesus is depicted as announcing the reversal of 
the judgment against him, the intervention of God and the in- 
59 Both of the OT allusions 
carry the same meaning: coming to God, 

There are three objections to this theory as an explana- 
tion of the Markan and Matthean texts: (1) the first concerns 
the sequence of the allusions, (2) the second concerns the pre-. 
diction that the enemies will see the enthronement of the Son 
of Man, and (3) the third concerns. the fact that elsewhere in 
the gospels there are statements about the coming-of the Son of 
Man which refer to his parouala. 

(1) It íis argued that if vindication were the meaning of 
these texts, the reverse sequence ("coming” then "sitting”) 
would be more likely. The placement of the allusion to Dan 7:13 
in the texts supports the traditional understanding of: these as 
sayings concerning the parousta. °° Robinson, however, offers- 
the suggestion that session at the right hand and coming with- 
clouds are alternate, parallel expressions, one static. and one 
dynamic, for the same thing: ascension or. exaltation. The se- 
quence is indifferent in the original saying, although subse- 
quently Mark may have interpreted Dan 7:13 as a statement about 
the parousia, in line with 13:26,°% Glasson holds that the 
sequence may be due to the presentation first of the idea af 
the personal exaltation of Jesus (using Ps 110:1), and then of 
the corporate conception of the emergence of the new community 
of “holy ones” (cf. Dan 7:27) in its representative (Dan 7:13) É 

(2) The second objection to the theory that Mark 14:62 isa 
statement of. the exaltation of the.Son of Man and not of the 
parousia is based on the fact that it is declared here that the 
enemies of Jesus will “see” the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of Power and coming with the clouds. It has been argued 
that the verse must refer, as does Mark 13:28, to “visible por- 
tents” of the end time which will be seen by all, anà not to 


auguration of Jesus’ own reign. 
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objects of inward vision or realization, or to a mixture of 
literal and symbolic seeing. Fuller, for example, thinks that 
the verb 6Wec%e can bear only the first meaning, literal seeing. 
So Mark 14:62 means that "the Son of Man is revealed first (at 
the parousia) sitting at the right hand of God, and then leaving 
that position and coming on the clouds of heaven, "f? But it is 
not certain that "seeing" must refer to the events of the 
parousia. The verb dpdw is used in several instances to refer 
to recognition, perception, underatanding, °4 and to resurrection 
appearances. °° There ig, moreover, a tradition that transla- 
tions may ba witnessed, °° even by enemies .°’ There is also an 
emphasis in the Wisdom of Solomon on the enemies “seeing" both 
the suffering and vindication of the righteous one. He “will 
stand with great confidence in the presence of those who have 
afflicted him, and those who make light of his labors. When 
they sea ({6dvtec) him, they will be shaken with dreadful fear, 
and they will be amazed at his unexpected salvation" (5:1-2). 

If these traditions have influenced Mark 14:62, what is pre- 
dicted its the shock of recognition and regret produced by the 
sight of the exalted one~--but without specification of when 
this confrontation will occur. 

(3) The third objection to an exaltation reading of the 
tradition behind Mark 14:62 is that elsewhere in the gospels 
there are statements about the coming of the Son of Man which 
refer to his parousia. But even though this is the case, it is 
possible that Dan 7:13 was interpreted in more than one way, in 
the pre-Gospel tradition and perhaps even by individual 
evangelists. 

Perrin's analysis of pre-Gospel traditions behind Mark 
14:62 offers support to the efforts to understand the Dan 7:13 
allusion as a reference to Jesus' ascent. According to Perrin, 
just as the scribes of the Enoch saga in ? Enoch 70-71 inter- 
preted the translation of Enoch in terms of Ezekiel 1 and Dan 
7:13, so also, but "completely independently," the scribes of 
earliest Christianity interpreted the resurrection of Jesus in 
terms of two OT texts, Ps 110:1 and Dan 7:13. "Just as Enoch 
became the Son of man on the basis of an interpretation of his 
translation, so Jesus became Son of man on the basis of an 
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interpretation of his resurrection."°” Several aspects of 


Perrin's theory need modification. First of all, it is unlikely 
that either Enoch or Jesus is considered to have "become" the 
Son of man (with the term understood as a title and a ccherent 
concept), in the early stages of these traditions. 7° Secondly, 
it ig also unlikely that these uses of Dan 7:13 are unrelated; 
rather, they depend on a shared exegetical tradition, ’2 

In my judgment, Perrin's most valuable contribution is his 
placemant of the allusion to Dan 7:13 in Mark 14:62 within the 
context of the midrashic history of that OT text. He considers 
Mark 14:62 to reflect an earlier interpretation of Dan 7:13 
than do the parousia sayings auch as 13126,7? the clearest 
traca of the early exegetical tradition that used Dan 7:13 to 
interpret the resurrection, he claims, can be found in Acts 
7:55-56, and underlies the whole concept of the ascension, which 
he considers an historicization of the pesher tradition. ? He 
thinks that Acts 1:9 offers additional support for the thesis 
that a tradition existed in primitive Christianity linking as- 
sumption and Son of Man. Here Perrin finds an echo of Dan 
7213 in the mention of the cloud, 74 

At. the level of Markan redaction, does 14:62 refer to the 
exaltation or assumption of Jesus, or to the parousia? /° The 
final chapters of Mark provide us with no sure answer to this 
question. The "yoting man" at the empty tomb tells the women, 
"But go, tell his disciples and Peter that he is going before 
you into Galilee; there you will see him, as he told you” (16:7). 
The promise of seeing Jesus, and the reminder that this will 
fulfill a prediction of Jesus himself (cf. 14:28), refer the 
reader back to 14:62 and offer an interpretation of that verse. 
But of what "seeing" is Mark thinking in 16:7? His Gospel con- 
tains no accounts of appearances by the risen Jesus. 6 A few 
critics hold that Mark 16:7 focuses the attention of his readers 
on the parousia, expected imminently in Galilee. Mark 14:62 is 
read by them as a reference to the parousia. Mark regards the 
risen Jesus as with God in the heavens; he will appear from 
there as the Son of Man only at the parousia.? It is more 
likely, however, since Peter is singled out in 16:7, that the 
reference there is to a resurrection appearance or appearances 
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known in the community. S But since Mark 13:26-27 shows that 
Mark does use Dan 7:13 to refer to the parousia, it is still 
possible that this usage has colored Mark 14:62, 

At best I can suggest the possibility that Dan 7:13 was 
used in the tradition behind Mark 14:62 to refer to the moment 
of Jesus’ vindication, his coming to God. This would be in 
line with the implication of the allusion to Ps 11031. Mark 
may have known and preserved that tradition. He knew as well 
that Dan 7:13 had been used to refer to the parousia of Jesus; 
again he preserved that tradition. These meanings are possibly 
held together in Mark 14:62, the latter interpretation not 
cancelling out the formar .°° 

Both the Lukan and Matthean parallels emphasize, by means 
of an adverbial phrase (Luke: dnd toO viv; Matthews dn’ dport ) 
meaning “from now on” or "henceforth, °°! that the exaltation of 
Jesus is thought of aa beginning at this moment of the “trial.” 
The response to the high. priest is intended as a statement of 
the immediate exaltation of the Son of Man, in agreement with 
the tradition which underlies. Mark 14:62. How is this agree- 
ment to be explained? Some argue unconvincingly that Matthew 
and. Luke are- reproducing a phrase originally found in Mark. 8? 
Others consider the agreement to result from independent edi- 
torial activity on the part of Luke and Matthew, or from thair 
acquaintance with earlier tradition (perhaps oral). 

The Lukan version is.seen by most as the product of Lukan 
redaction, in conformity with this Evangelist's distinctive 
eschatology.” More likely it is to be regarded as an earlier, 
simpler version of Mark 14:62, from the oral tradition or from 
Luke's special Passion Narrative source, °4 According to this 
theory, the saying fits in with Lukan theology with its. de- 
emphasis on the parousia and its focus on the interim reign of 
Jesus,” but it is not a product of. that theology . 2° 

Matt 26:6487 probably also draws the adverbial phrase from. 
a primitive form of the saying, 8’ current in the oral’ tradi- 
tion. 3? What is the meaning of the saying from Matthew's view- 
point? It has been argued that it underlines the imminence of 
the parousia,?” or that it focuses attention on the glorifica- 
tion of the Son of Man, on which the coming with the clouds of 
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heaven (at the parousia) depends, ?* This latter view is to be 
preferred, and it is possible that Matthew understands the say- 
ing as a statement about exaltation in death. Matthew's empha- 
sis is on the process which begins now and initiates the reign 
of the Son of Man. "Within Matthew's own redaction of the 
Passion story there are indications that the glorification of 
Jesus is linked on a literary and symbolic level with the death 
of Jesus. ”?? 

Matthew gives us hia comment on 26:64 in the triumphant 
conclusion to his narration of Jesus’ death. His distinctive 
additions here indicate that for him the death has a cosmic 
relevance, and in fact is the. apocalyptic event, the turning 
point of salvation history. ?? In death, Jesus’ divine sonship 
is manifested, and access to communion with God is obtained for 
all humanity, including Gentiles (Matt 27:54).°° What is. most 
important is the placement here of the "theological symbol" of 
the raising of the holy. ones (27:51-53), The expiration of 
Jesus’ spirit of life (27:50) triggers the resurrection which 
is a victory over death itself. "And.the earth shook, and the 
rocks were split; the tombs also were opened, and many bodies 
of the holy ones who had fallen asleep wera raised, and coming 
out of the tombas after his resurrection they went into the holy 
city and appeared to many." These verses may be based on a 
tradition which links Ezekiel 37 with Dan 12:2 to speak of the 
relation of Jesus’ exaltation to the resurrection. As in John 
5:28-29, the correspondence with Dan 12:2 would be structural, 
not verbal: Dan 12:29: noAAol Ov nadevddviuv £v yfic xGate 
EEcyepdjoovtar; Matt 27:52b: noAAd oduata TOv KEKOLUNUÉVWV 
hy épdnoav. 5 The correspondences to Dan 12:2 in the Matthean 
text are not strong enough for us to be certain that an allu- 
Sion is present, rather than an appeal to a general belief in 
the resurrection of the dead.” It has been noted that Dan 12: 
1-3 is Daniel's climactic statement of the eschatological. state 
Of salvation, corresponding to Dan 7:14, 22, 27,°! and that in 
John 5:28-29 an allusion to Dan 7:14 seems to be joined to one 
with Dan 12:2 and Ezekiel 37.7% If Matt 27:52b makes use of 
Dan 12:2, the raising of the holy ones at the crucifixion scene 
May form a sort of Danielic bridge between Matt 26:64 and 28:18b. 
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In any case, Matthew is stating that the death of Jesus 
inaugurates the final age,” and, in a certain sense, accom- 
plishes his enthronement. 19° If Dan 12:2 can be brought to 
bear on Matt 26:64, this enthronement can be considered some- 
thing of a corporate exaltation. 

The Matthean "trial" scene should be read through the lens 
of the final pericope as well as through the lens of the scene 
of the death of Jesus., Matt 26:64 hinta at the climax found in 
28:16-20, and is tied to this conclusion. ??!} Matt 28:18, 20 
confirm the impression that in 26:64 Matthew is focusing our 
attention on tha prasent and lasting state of the glorified 


Christ, 1°? The death and resurrection of Christ have bean seen 


as basically one pivotal event, +9? 
I have argued that in Matt 28:18b there ig a probable 
allusion to Dan 7:14, referring to the transfer of all power as 
an act already accomplished, presumably by the death-resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. This allusion can be read as the complement and 
fulfiliment of the allusion to Dan 7:13 in Matt 26:64, when the 
latter text is understood to refer to what is “from now on" 
happening in the passion: the coming of Jesus to God. That 
Matthew recognized the Danitlic allusion in Mark 14:62 is clear 
from hig redaction of that verse, bringing it into closer con- 
formity with the LXX; he adds also, probably from the oral 
tradition, the adverbial phrase which makes the exaltation 
meaning clearer, 104 That Matthew recognized the allusion in 
28:18b cannot be definitely shown. But Matthew has highlighted 
two aspects of his understanding of the “coming” of Jesus to 
God: (1) that this coming involves a corporate victory over 
death (27:51-53), and (2) that it results in the conferral of 
“all power in heaven and on earth” (28:18b). It can be said 
that at a redactional level whereas Mark 14:62 reminds readers 
of the resurrection accounts they knew (and, perhaps, of the 
parousia expectations they held), and Luke 22:69 emphasizes the 
intermediate reign of Jesus as well as the parousia, Matt 26:64 
(with 27:51-53 and 28:18 in mind) announces the “event” of trans- 
cendence of death. This, however, does not exhaust Matthew's 
intent. As Mark does, but more often, Matthew uses Dan 7:13 to 
refer also to the parousia, which will be "the full manifestation 
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of the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven, "19° It is 


likely he intends the readers of his version of the Sanhedrin 
scene to think of that final moment of judgment, when even the 
enemies of the Son of Man will see his glory. 106 

The Danielic triad does not appear in Mark 14:62 or its 
parallels. If there is validity to the interpretation offered 
here, the Son of Man is depicted at the pre-gospel level of 
this saying?’ as exalted to the heavenly world, in the Matthean 
and Markan versions coming on or with the clouds. No angelic 
retinue is mentioned, but this may not bo far from the thinking 
of the framare of this tradition. In Dan 71:13 it is implied 
that angels of the heavenly court prenent the one like a son of 
man to the Ancient of Days. +08 The theais will ba prasontad 
below that the dynamic imagery of ascent and exaltation is basic 
to an understanding of one aspect of the development of the NT 
triad. 


D. The Son of Man Bearing Witness in the 
Heavenly Court (Acts 7:55-56) 

Allusions to Daniel 7 and 12 in Acts 7:55-56 and related 
traditions present the Son of Man witnessing in the heavenly 
court, and thus they illustrate the belief that the exalted ona 
"stands up for" those who confess him and who are caught up 
somehow in the process of the Son of Man's vindication. Acts 
7:55-56 reads: "But (Stephen) full of the Holy Spirit gazed 
into heaven and saw the glory of God and Jesus standing (état&ta) 
at the right hand of God. And he said, ‘Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing at the right hand 
of God.'" 

In spite of the fact that verse 55 contains some distinc- 
tively Lukan terminology, 199 there is evidence that in both 
verses 55 and 56 we are dealing with traditional material, +1° 
The association of the Spirit with an allusion to Dan 7:13~-14 
and visionary or ecstatic experience may be traditional. }}H? 
The combination of “seeing the glory of God" (7:55) and "the 
heavens opened" (v. 56) strongly evokes the vision of Ezekiel 
by the River Chebar (Ezek 1:1, 28), and it is probable that 
these two phrases belonged together in the pre-Lukan tradition}? 
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Here again, as often in the history of the interpretation of 
Daniel 7, this text is joined with Ezekiel 1, this time ina 
clear statement that the vision of the Kabdd is the vision of 
the exalted Son of Man, +13 In addition, the account of the 
vision in 7:55-56 was most likely joined at a pre-Lukan stage 
with the account of Stephen's transfiguration (6115),244 in 
which Stephen's face is seen by those who sat in the council to 
be "like the face of an angel. "+15 Finally, apart from the ci-~ 
tations of Dan 7:13 in Rev 1:13 and 14:14, Acts 7:56 is the 
only place in the NT whore the term “the Son of Man” or its 
equivalent is used without diroct reference to the words of 
Jesus; the use here appears to bo pre-Lukan, 246 

While it is true that the trisl and death of Stephen is 
modeled in part on the trial and death of Jesus,}}7 it is not 
the case that the Son of Man statemant in Acts 7:56 is a crea- 
tion of Luke's, "a conscious archaism” intended to "lend a 
certain tone of primitiveness. to his history" and reinforce the 
parallel between Jesus and the martyr. 128 Acts 7:56 is related 
in the tradition to Luke 22:69, in that both texts, using Ps 
110:1 and Dan 7:13, speak of the Son of Man being at the right 
hand of God, with no clear‘referernce to the parousia or to the 
final judgment. Acts 7:55-56 (cf. 126-11) may also be drawing 
on Ezekiel 1. It is my contention that when the unique imagery 
of Acts 7:55-56. (Jesus the Son of Man “standing” at the right 
hand of God) is understood, this passage is seen to be related 
as well to Luke 12:8-9; Mark 8:38 pars. and Rev 3:5, passages 
in which the Son of Man appears as witness or advocate in the 
heavenly court. 

Acts 7:55-56 is the only text in which the Son of Man is 


depicted standing, ‘1? 


and several explanations of this feature 
of the text have been proposed. It has been regarded as indi- 
cative of the parousia or proleptic parousia: motif, $2 or an 
attribution to Jesus of predicates and powers of Goa, 124 It is 
most likely, however, that the.Son of Man's "standing" should 
be read in line with the technical meaning of toy in the OT and 
intertestamental literature: as a term for participation, human 
and angelic, in the heavenly council. The verb occurs in this 
sense in a whole range of contexts: prophetic, military, judi- 


cial and priestly. 12? 
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As in Dan 12:1-3 (see Wisdom 5), a judicial connotation 
is intended. It has been suggested that the Son of Man is 
standing here because he has risen to take part in the final 
judgment. His role ig either that of Judge??? or, more prob- 
ably, that of witness or advocate, 174 The function of the Son 
of Man may be modeled on that of the exalted Enoch, scribe and 
witness of the heavenly court (cf. Jub. 4:23; 10:17; Wis 2:16- 
20, 511-5). 125 But nothing here in Acts indicates that this 
scene is thought of as the final judgment. Moule sees the 
scene os a double trial. scene: as the witness Stephen confesses 
Christ before the Sanhedrin, so Christ is standing to confess 
him before the angels, +75 "Hare Stephen is condemmed and put 
to death, but in the heavenly court where the books have been 
opened, /?? this member of the Son of Man commun ity is already 
being vindicated by the head of that community--the Son of Man 
128 ne double trial motif appears also in 
three other NT sayings. which evoke the picture of the Son of 
Man bearing witness in the heavenly court, and which we will 
examine briefly. 

These texts are the following, (1) Luke 1218-9: "And I 


tell you, everyone who acknowledges me (dpodAoyhon év Evol) be- 


par excellence,” 


fore men, the Son of Man will acknowledge before the angels of 
God. But he who denies (dpvnodyevoc) me before men will be 
denied before the angels of Goa, "29 
quers will be clad thus in white garments??? an@ I will not 
blot his name out of the book of life;}?} r will confess (duo- 
rAoyfow) his name before my Father and before his angels.” (3) 


(2) Rev 3:5: "He who con- 


Mark 8:38: "For whoever is ashamed (€naroxuvdi]) of me and of my 
words in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him will the 
Son of Man also be ashamed when he comes in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels. "132 Its Lukan parallel (9:26) 
speaks of the Son of Man coming “in his glory and the glory of 
the Father and of the holy angels.” 

It is widely held that (1) Luke 12:8-9 is a more original 
version of (3) Mark 8:38; 133 But Borsch thinks that the verb 


"to be ashamed” is more original than “to deny. "134 


In any 
case, the idea of shame may be drawn from Dan 12:2, where it is 


Said that some will wake to “shame and everlasting contempt.” 
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Mark 8:38 par. explicates the shame of the condemned as the 
just punishment of their having been ashamed of Jesus; whose 
who rejected him will be rejected by the ashamed Son of Man, +35 
We cannot enter here into the discussion of whether or not 
the original saying contained a reference to the Son of Man 
(contrast Luke 12:8-9 with Matt 10;32-33) ,1%6 
sion of whether a distinction is being made in Luke 12:8-9 and 
Mark 8:38, par. Luke 9:26 between Jesus and the Son of Man, a 
distinct figure who would vindicate him at the judgment. 237 
Interest here is confined ta the problem of how the vindication 
hope and imagery of Daniel is used. There is no allusion pres- 
ent in Matt 10:32-33, which is the stark statement that a deci- 
sion for or against Jesus is mirrored in Jesus’ confession or 
denial before "my Father who ia in heaven.“ However, in the 
three texts focused on here (Luke 12:8-9; Rev 3:5; and Mark 8:38 
par.), the Son of Man, like an attorney for the defense and 
prosecution, speaks in the heavenly court, A formal, solemn and 


nor into discus- 


binding declaration is thought of as pronounced before the an- 
gels. Identification is being made in heaven of those who ac- 
knowledge Jesus (Luke 12:8; cf. Rev 3:5: “those who conquer") 
and of those who deny him (Luke 12:9; cf. Mark 8:38, par. Luke 
9:26: those who are ashamed of him and of his words) 138 The 
one like a son of man in Daniel 7, we have seen, has no juridi- 
cal role; he appears to receive the kingdom only after judgment 
has been pronounced and executed. But the role of witness and 
then of judge was attributed to him, I have argued, via a read- 
ing of Dan 7:22 which attributed the power of judging to the 
holy ones, and/or via an understanding of him as sharing in the 
power of God and of the heavenly court to judge (Dan zaga 
Has he been thought of in the sayings under consideration as 
one who must testify for and identify those who belong to the 
people of the holy ones (7:27) 2449 

The contexts in which the sayings occur link the idea of a 
heavenly trial with that of earthly trials. The Lukan context 
especially, with mention of the disciples being killed (12:4-5) 
and brought before "the synagogues and rulers and authorities" 
(12:11), indicates that earthly trials are envisaged as the 
proper moment to remember that the Son of Man takes part in the 
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heavenly court scene. Mark 8:38 appears in the context of a 
discussion of saving and losing one's life. The following 
verse (9:1) promises a vision of the kingdom before "some stand-~ 
ing here" taste death. Stephen's trial and vision in Acts is a 
dramatization of the double confession tradition. 

Each of the texts considered in this section is triadic, 
In Luke 12:8-9 we find Son of Man, angels, God. In Rev 3:5 the 
triad is I (one like a son of man, 1113) ,74% my Father, his 
angels, In Mark 8:38 (par. Luke 9:26), it is the Son of Man, 
his Fathor, the holy angels; in Matt 16:27 the Son of Man, his 
angels, his Father. The strange representation of God as the 
Father of the Son of Man in the latter threa texts (cf. Matt 
25:34) may result from the use of terminology drawn from Daniel 
7 and from Danielic traditions, ?°? and perhaps also from early 
Christian use of the term "Abba" for cod, +43 The angels in Luke 
12:8-97 Rev 3:5 are the angels of the heavenly court. In Mark 
6:38 they are the retinue of the Son of Man, called "his angels" 
in Matt 16:27 (cf. 13541, 24:31; 25:31; 2 These 1:7), represent- 
ing the transfer of power to the one like a son of man and aven 
his superiority to these beings. +44 In Acts 7:55-56 the Holy 
Spirit, Son of Man (Jesus) and God are mentioned. The Holy 
Spirit ia related to the visionary experience, and may be 
thought of aa the power by means of which Stephen sees the vi- 
sion of the Son of Man, or as the authority which legitimizes 
the vision. The Son of Man is carefully identified with Jesus. 

Each of these texts also presents the exalted Son of Man 
as guarantee of the vindication of those who are faithful. The 
context in Acts 7 of Stephen's martyrdom (cf. Rev 3:5) makes it 
clear that vindication is by means of the transcendence of 
death, not escape from death. The pre-Lukan tradition that 
underlies Acts 7:55-56, of Jesus' exaltation as Son of Man, 249 
and the related traditions concerning the double confession 
both have bearing on our understanding of the exaltation tra- 
dition behind Matt 28:18b. 


E. A Commission Associated with the Theophany 
of the Son of Man (Rev 1:12-16; 
Rev 4-5; Acts 1; Mark 13:10 and par.) 
One may posit almost the set throne-theophany commission 
Pattern for the scenes I wish to discuss here: (a) a theophany 
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(which sometimes involves a heavenly throne); (b) the reaction 
of the visionary; (c) the commission; and (d) the word of 
assurance, 

In Rev 1:12-16 the vision of the one like a son of man is 
described with the features of a theophany drawn from the đe- 
scription of the Ancient of Days (Dan 7:9; Rev 13:14). Two ele- 
ments of Ezekiel 1 are present here in Revelation. The voice. 
of the one like a son of man (v. 15) is described in the terms. 
Ezekiel uses for the-sound of the hayyoth's wings (Ezek 1424) 
and for the coming of the Xabad of Yahweh (43:2): "like the 
sound of many waters.” The lampstands (Xuxvtac) in the midst 
of which the one like a son of man stands (Rev 1:12) may be. 
drawn from the mention of the appearance of lamps (Aaundéwv) in 
the midst of the hayyoth (Ezek 1:13 LXX). These features raise 
the posaibility that the author of Revelation is thinking. of 
"the likeness as it were of a human form" of Ezek- 1526-27, The 
seer John is commissioned to write what he sees, “what is ang 
what. {s to take’ place hereafter”. (Rev 1:19). The reaction ap- 
pears in verse 17, and the reassurance in verses 17-18. 

In another passage in Revelation (chaps. 4-5), there is a 
heavenly throne room, one who is seated on. the throne, the Lamb 
and many attendants. It ia true that the Lamb is not explicitly 
identified as the one like a son of man, but features of the 
scene indicate that Daniel 7? is being used. 146 Further, Ezekiel 
l is used abundantly in this passage, and the frequent associa- 
tion elsewhere of Ezekiel and Daniel (an association flowing~ 
from Daniel's own use of Ezekiel) encourages one to think Daniel 
may have been in mind. The commission of the seer does not oc- 
cur here, although five chapters later (10:8-11) there is a 
commissioning modeled on the eating of the scroll in Ezek 2:8- 
3:4. The commissioning again evokes Daniel, for the seer is 
told, "You must again prophesy about many peoples and nations 
and tongues and kings” (cf. Dan 7224) .247 

Still another text that may be mentioned, although with 
some hesitation, ia Acts 1 where we are told the risen Jesus 
"was lifted up, and a cloud took him from their sight." I would. 
argue that this cloud evokes the “great cloud" surrounding the 
chariot throne (Ezek 1:4) as well as the clouds on which the one 
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like a son of man comes (Dan 7:13). Yet, I recognize that 
clouds are quite logically associated with heavenly journeys 
and need not recall a specific text. In Acts 1:8 the apostles 
are promised power when the Holy Spirit comes upon them, and 
are commissioned to be witnesses in Jerusalem, Judaea, Samaria, 
and to the ends of the earth. Of course, there is difficulty 
in the fact that this commission preceeds the elevation of 
Jesus; he appears at the beginning of the scene, however, as 
the rison one, 

In a way, Acta 1 is a bridge to another set of passages 
which speak of the future coming of the Son of Man, but prefix 
that coming with the idea that the gospel will be preached to 
all nations, constituting a worldwide offer of membership in 
the gon of Man's community. In the Markan version of the Little 
Apocalypse, there is the warning that in the midst of, interna- 
tional- sufferings and ware, °? the disciples will be. delivered 
up to councils, beaten in synagogues, bear testimony before 
governors and kings. “And the gospel must first be preached 
to all. nations” (Mark 13:10). Internal betrayals, andthe ha- 
tred of the faithful by “all” are followed by the final abomi- 
nation, "the desolating sacrilege," which is a sign for head-. 
long flight (vv. 14-16). At the peak of tribulation, associa- 
ted with celestial phenomena which are drawn from OT theopha- 
nies on the Day of Yahweh, “they will see the Son of Man coming. 
in clouds with great power and glory. And then he will send 
out the angels and gather his elect from the four winds, from 
the ends of the earth to the ends of heaven" (vv. 26227)" °7 
The depiction is not of the Son of Man coming to God and bring- 
ing with him his elect; he comes, rather, in the place of. God 
and performs via the angels the functions of God. In Mark 13: 
26-27 pars. the allusion to Dan 7:13 ("the Son of Man coming in 
clouds") is expanded by an adverbial phrase ("with great power 
and glory") inspired by Dan 7:14; this is an already-exalted 
figure, thought of in Mark and Matthew as commanding angels. 

Hartman argues that the main part of the Markan discourse 
is based on a coherent. midrash on portions of Daniel (2:31-45; 
7:7-27; 8:9-26; 9:24-27; 11:21-12:4). The overlap and comple- 
Mentarity of these passages has been seen, and they have been 
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interpreted eschatologically, with the aid of other OT texts, 50 


Hartman outlines the stages by which the original nucleus of 
the midrash was developed and linked more closely with Christian 
experience, }>} at every stage the book of Daniel used as a ba- 
sis to elucidate the present and future of the community and of 
the world, to warn, comfort and prepare. 15? The basic theme of 
the original midrash, retained in all its stages, ig the strug- 
gle that precedes the end, Blasphemous resistance to Goa, 153 
persecution and deception will be overcome only when the Son of 
Man is seen coming. 

Mark 13:10, inserted according to Hartman in one of the 
closing stages of the development of the tradition, t>4 is based 
on an understanding of the disciples as maok¢l€m (Dan 11:33; 
1213).77° Matthew's reworking of this saying makes the allu- 
sion to Daniel firmer. He hae transferred to his missionary 
discourse in chapter 10 material from Mark 13:9, 13-12 concern- 
ing conflict with religious and civil authorities and within 
families (cf. Matt 10:17-21). In its place here in this dis- 
course Matthew inserts material concerning the martyrdom of 
disciples and the hatred by all nations (24:9b), and concerning 
apostasy, betrayal, the presence of false leaders and inner- 
community deterioration (vv. 10-12). The allusions to Dan ll: 
32-35; 12:1-4 are strong here, +78 and show that Matthew reads 
Daniel as referring to false prophets (11:32 LXX: "those who 
violate the covenant shall seduce with flattery"), to the 
straying of many and to evil which increases until the end (see 
12:4 LXX). He reads Daniel, that is, in terms of the situation 
produced by leadership conflicts and dvonla (Matt 24:12) in his 
own community, and reads his own situation in terms of Daniel. 
Those who endure the tribulation and this tension will be saved. 
“And this gospel of the kingdom"--the gospel, that is, of the 
maskfl£m who as true prophets or teachers take the commandment 
of love seriously)? /=-"will be preached throughout the whole 
world (év SAn tn ofxoupévyn) as a testimony to all nations; and 
then the end will come." This preaching is for Matthew the 
promulgation of the standard by which all nations will be judged 
by the Son of Man (25:31-46). 

In Rev 14:6-7 an angel is seen “flying in midheaven, with 
an eternal gospel to proclaim to those who dwell on earth, to 
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every nation and tribe and tongue and people" (cf. Dan 7:14). 
What is proclaimed ís that all should worship the God who 
created heaven and earth, for the hour of judgment has come , 198 
This ís a last summons to repentance and endurance. "One like 
a son of man" (Syovov utòv AvOpdnou) appears in a sequel vision 
(vv. 14-16) seated on the cloud and crowned with a golden crown. 
He carries a sharp sickle, with which he reaps the earth. 15? 
Jeremias maintains that the idea here of an apocalyptic event, 
the angelic proclamation of God's final act, the “gospel” of 
God's triumph, is earlier than the ideaa of a worldwide mission 
of disciples, He argues that this is the original meaning of 
the saying in Mark 13:10 (cf. also 1419), 260 The early Chris- 
tian community expected the ingathering of Gentiles in the hour 
of final judgment, but without a Gentile mission, the angelic 
summons is the signal to tha nations for the eschatological 
pilgrimage. 161 But Hahn, more correctly in my opinion, holds 
that thia is not the view behind Mark 13:10 par., but rather an 
alternate view, that of particularist Jewish Christianity, with 
a purely future hope in the extansion of the kingdom to Gentiles 
as an action reserved for Goa, 182 Matt 28:16-20, in line with 
Mark 13:10 par., represents an understanding of mission based 
on the belief in the nearness (even presenca) of the eschato- 
logical reign of God, a belief Matthew traces back ultimately 
to John the Baptist (Matt 312). 163 The preaching of the gospel 
of the kingdom aims, for Matthew, at making disciples and 
teaching (28:19-20). 16% 

Although there is no mention of a mission or preaching in 
Matt 13:36-43, Matthew's interpretation of the parable of the 
weeds, this passage can be regarded as a bridge text between 
Matt 28:16-20 and 24:14. The exalted Son of Man}®> sows in the 
kosmos "the good seed" which is “the sons of the kingdom." This 
imagery has ‘to do with preaching or teaching. +°® A link is 
made between the activity of Jesus during his ministry and that 
of the eleven after his resurrection, activity in which the 
risen Jesus is considered present (28:20b) . 2°? "At the close 
of the age” (13:39-40; cf. 28:20b; 24:3) comes the harvest, at 
which the Son of Man sends "his angels" to gather out of his 
kingdom “those who give him offense" (oxdv6ada) and "those who 
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commit lawlessness” (4voulav) , +58 and to execute their punish- 


to? Then follows the reward of 
the magkîlîm and their followers: “the righteous will shine 
like the sun in the kingdom of their Pather” (13:43; cf. Dan 
12:3),179 Again in this text we find the triad: Son of Man, 
his angels, Father (of the righteous, "sons of the kingdom"). 
The texts considered in this section are evidence that the 


ment in the “furnace of fire.” 


171 


blend of wisdom and apocalyptic in Daniel gave-rise to an inter- 
pretive tradition that grounds mission to all nations in the 
triumph of the one like a son of man. 


F. Triads. in the NT and Daniel ? 


A number of NT passages associate the Father, Jesus (under 
some title} and angels. Those include: 


Mark 13:32 (par. Matt 24:36): the angels, the Son, the Father 

Matt 13:36-43: the Son of Man, his angels, Father: (of the righ- 
teous) . ° 

Matt °25:31-43: the Son of Man, my Father, the angels .... 

Mark 8:38: the Son of Man, his Father, the holy angels!72 

Luke 12:8-9: -the Son of Man, angels, God 

John 1:51: the Son of Man, angels, God 

Acts 1:6-ll: the Pather, two "men” (angels), Jesus 

l Thess 3:13: our God and Father, our Lord Jesus, all his holy 
ones 

l Thess 4:13-18: the Lord, God, archangel 

2 Thess 1:5-10: Lord Jesus, his mighty angele, God 

Rev 1:4-?: his God and Father, the seven spirits (= seven 
angels?), Jesus Christ 

Rev 5:6-7: the Lamb, the seven spirits, Gog 

Rev 11:15-18: angel, our Lord, his Christ 3 


I would suggest that these passages reflect the triad of 
the Ancient of Days, one like a son of man, and the thousands/ 
tens of thousands of Daniel 7. Moreover, they are a form of 
the triad we find in Matt 28:16-20 (Father, Son and Holy Spirit).. 
Two steps are needed to make the latter assertion: first, to. 
show how the titles for God and Jesus in these NT triads, espe- 
cially “Son of Man,” can be compared to the first two titles in 
Matt 28:19b, and second, how angels-can be compared to Matthew's 
"the Holy spirit."174 

The Son-Stone wordplay (cf. Mark 12:10; Matt 16:13-18) may 
have been influential in abbreviating the phrase "one like a 
son of man” to "the Son." In the NT, parabolic language and the 
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use of the address "Abba" for God influence the coordination of 
the titles, "the Father” and "the Son.” The idea of glory and 
power given to the one like a son of man (Dan 7:14) so that he 
becomes the bearer of the divine reality, contributes to the 
fusion of Son of God/Son of Man terminology. |” Daniel 7 is 
frequently used in conjunction with the vision ofithe Kabdd of 
Yahweh in Ezekiel 1. Whether the one like a son of man was 
identified with the humanlike figure on the moving throne, or 
was. considered as seated beside that form, this. conjunction 
fostered the notion of the attribution to the Danielic figure 
of tha divine glory. 

I found no certain pre-Christian association of the Spirit 
with the one like a son of man. But the links between Daniel 7 
and Ezokiel l and Isaiah 1} lay the groundwork for that asso- 
ciation, as does the mention of the Spirit in Dan 4:8-9,}76 
The inclusion of the Spirit in the triad may. be a Christian 
innovation, although the possibility existe that the link be- 
tween the Danielic one like a son of man and the Holy Spirit 
was first made by John the Baptist or his circle. We cannot 
explore that. possibility here. 

Four’ further points are important in our exploration of 
how and why the triad changed both in terminology and in theo- 
logical significance, } "7 First, one may wonder whether at an 
early stage the death-resurrection of Jesus was conceived along 
the lines of the presentation of the one like a son of man by 
angels to the Ancient of Days (Dan 7213), that is, as an as- 
sumption to the heavenly court aided. by angels. At most, we 
have only traces in the NT of such a conception. The angelic 
figures at the empty tomb and at the scene of the ascension in 
Acts 1:6-11 do not assist Jesus but merely interpret the events. 
But they may be relics of an earlier description of an assump- 
tion, related to the tradition preserved in the Gospel of Peter 
9:35-10:40. 179 The NT reduces the function of the angełl(s) -to 
proclamation of the resurrection, perhaps out of reverence and 
reluctance to depict the resurrection, but more likely because 
of the belief that the exalted Christ is superior to the angels. 
I would argue that the cloud imagery in Acts 1:9 may represent 
a visualization of the assumption of Jesus partly in terms of 
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Ezekiel's throne-chariot, imagery used in association with the 
death in 7. Job 52 of Joh. The association of similar imagery 
with the translations of Elijah and Enoch (who according to 
dominant tradition did not die, but escaped death) may have 
made it eyentually fnadequate to fully express the Christian 
belief in the renaurrection as victory in and over death. 

The inclusion of the Spirit in triads found in resurrection 
contexts (e@.g., Rom 8:11; 1:3~4) may be regarded as facilitated 
by sevoral related factors: (a) the tendency to call the figures 
around tha moving throne spirits rather than angels (cf. 4Q81 
40, 24, 5-6: “most holy spirits," “spirits of the living God"), 
(b) the association of the Spirit with ascent in Ezakiel, and 
with tha translation of Elijah; (c) the spiritualization of the 
idea of translation (e.g., 1 Enooh 9141)279 and the effort to 
express the belief that Jesus in death was transferred to a new 
realm of existencar >” (da) the consideration of the Spirit of 
God as God's creative force which produces life (Gen 1:2; Ezek 
37:9-10; cf. Rev 11:11). Dan 7:13-14 was used to contribute to 
an understanding of the process by means of which Jesus was 
vindicated. The substitution of Spirit for angel in the NT 
triad is in part an articulation of that process. 

Second, triadic imagery (drawn from Daniel?) is related in 
several NT contexts to visionary or pneumatic axperience 18} In 
apocalyptic texts angels transport the seer to another, heavenly 
dimension. They are regarded as facilitating intellectual and 
spiritual access to heavenly secrets and eschatological myster- 
ies; they enable the seer to understand what is seen in vision, 
and thereby understand the sacred prophecies of the past and 
the turmoil of the present. In an interiorization of this expe- 
rience, the Spirit was spoken of as an invasive or specially 
given energy from God, the source of insight or wisdom, the 
power by means of which new reality is grasped. The presenta- 
tion of Jesus as Maskil and as eschatological prophet would 
have led to the belief that he was endowed in this way with the 
Spirit, and hence to the idea that his followers were also. 
Fuller speaks of the NT triad developing under the pressure of 
the "triadic implications” of the early community's experience 
of the gospel: "in faith the believer is brought by the Spirit 
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to the eschatological presence of God in Jesus. "182 In addt- 


tion to the literary conventions of Wisdom and Apocalyptic, it 
is probable that we should take into account the influence of 
mystical practices and imagination on the development of NT 
triadic passages. I have shown that Ezekiel 1, the source 

text of Merkabah mysticism, was drawn upon in the creation of 
Daniel 7, and then linked often with that toxt in tts interpre- 
tive history, This study suggests that elements of early 
Christian tradition should be further explored as facets of the 
early phase of Merkabah mysticism, +93 

Thirdly, the exaltation of the Son of Man, the transfor to 
him of power and dominion (Dan 7:14), seems to have been intor- 
preted in the NT with the use of Isa 11:2, to mean that hia 
exaltation is his reception of the fullness of the Spirit. This 
{daa was apparently retrojected from Easter to the ministry, 
baptism and concoption of Jesus. 84 

A fourth aspect in the development of the NT triad is ad- 
jJustmant of heavenly court imagery. In several texts the Son 
of Man stands as a witness for or against those who confess or 
deny him, before the Father and the angels. In other texts the 
role of the Son of Man is that of aschatological judge, with 
the angels appearing as his retinue and as executioners of the 
punishment he decrees. His superiority to the angels is indi- 
cated by the fact that he commands them as his host. In Revela- 
tion there is a tendency to represent the angela of the heavenly 
court by the "seven spirits" around the throne. I would specu- 
late that the development of the idea of Spirit as advocate or 
Paraclete of the elect (see Matt 10:20) took place when the 
role of witness was left vacant by Jesus’ elevation beyond the 
angelic. 

In the course of development that I have posited here, the 
triad origihating in various interpretations and uses of Daniel 
7 does not assume the character of a static symbol. It appears 
in texts that deal with the dramatic acts, past and present and 
future, in which faith is considered to be grounded: the vindi- 
cation of Jesus of Nazareth, the conquering of death, the dis- 
pensation of ultimate justice, the gathering of the dispersed 
community, the uniting of all humanity under one rule and in 
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mutual service. There is an eschatological and cosmic dimen- 
sion to the triadic traditions, emphasized again and again by 
NT authors. In a sense, the triad is “open” in that there are 
indications in some texts considered that the figure of the Son 
(of Man) is understood id aa or (in Moule’s term) as an 
"inclusive personality.” Other texts emphasize that this 
figure is a force that draws authentic humanity to itself and 


186 
into the transcendent. realm. 


G. Summary 


we have considered five NT texts or grouping of texts re- 
lated to. Daniel 7. By way of summary, here are the significant 
points seen in those texts which will. be useful for the study: 
of Matt 28:16-20 in-the next chapter. 

(1) The exaltation texts in Revelation are evidence ‘that 
Dan 7:14 was. used tó express the belief that. Christ by his 
death and exaltation received dominion over all and is Lord of 
the earth, the eschatological regent of the world and one who 
shares God’s throne. He has.received the power to know and to 
set in motion God's. final plans, and to him belong the “seven 
spirits" of God. It has been argued that the exaltation of 
Christ is understood to involve the exaltation of Christians: 
they share in his power now by virtue of their baptism, and in 
the future by virtue of. the extension of his reign throughout 
the universe. A triad (but with different titles than those 
found in Matt 28:19b) is set at the beginning of this work. 
There is evidence that Dan 7:13-14 has been combined with Isa 
11:2, 287 

(2) John 5:26-27 has been seen as an example of the use of 
Dan 7:13-14 to explicate the-power received by Jesus as the 
power of God himself (in this case, God's power to judge the 
living and the dead). In this text it is emphasized that Jesus. 
exercises that power in the present, in his ministry.}®® 

(3) In the pre-gospel tradition behind Mark 14:62, and to 
some extent in the redactional meanings of this saying, Dan 7:13 
is alluded to and combined with Ps 110:1, probably to predict 
the coming of Jesus to God in his passion and resurrection, his 
translation into the heavenly realm. 
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(4) Acts 7:55-56 and related texts depict the exalted Son 
of Man witnessing and participating in the heavenly court. 

These texts are triadic, showing different stages of develop- 
ment of the Christian triad. The vindication of the Son of Man 
is considered to involve the vindication of his followers. 

(5) Several texts have been examined which associate a 
commission with the theophany of the Son of Man. In one (Rev 
}:12-16), we find the full pattern (theophany, reaction, com- 
mission, word of reassurance) found in. Daniel 7 (-12), in 
1 Enook 71 and Matt 28:16-20. In other NT passages there are 
elements of this pattern and/or what appears to be an adjust- 
mont of its sequence., l 

(6) A number of NT passages have been. listed which asgo- 
ciate the Father, Jesus (under some title) and angels. In my- 
opinion, they reflect the triad in -Daniel 7, and are a form of 
that triad found in Matt 28:19b. _Based:on the study-of Danielic 
traditions, I. have made proposals concerning the- factors which 
led to the development of the triad, ite titles, contexts anô 
meanings. 

This examination of selected passages which would be ac- 
cepted by most critics as allusions-to Daniel 7 strengthens the 
case for the presence of an allusion to Dan 7:14 LXX-in Matt 
28:18, and supports the theory that the allusion functions 
there to depict the exalted Jesus. He is.given "all power in 
heaven and on earth*--God's power--in his death and resurrec- 
tion. This power ʻ`is exercised in the work of the eleven, who 
are themselves empowered to "make disciples” and with whom-Jesus 
is always present. The grounding of the commission of the ele- 
ven in the theophany of the exalted one is probably evidence of 
the use of a traditional pattern. It is likely. that the Mat- 
thean pericope presupposes and evokes the notion that Jesus has 
been assumed into the heavenly realm; the prediction of his 
coming to God in terms of Dan 7:13. would then be regarded as 
fulfilled. The triad in Matt 28:19b can be reasonably considered 
to be related to the proposed Danielic allusion in 28:18, and 
should therefore be explicated in light of this relationship. 

These inquiries into aspects of the interpretation and 
adaptation of Daniel 7 will aid in the attempt to separate tra- 
dition from redaction in Matt 28:16-20, and. to provide a focused 
treatment of the statements made at both levels. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 


las a self-designation, the phrase might imply Jesus' 
identification with the heavenly figure of Daniel 7, with a 
traditional reinterpretation of that figure, or (in idiomatic 
use) represent the avoidance of the first person singular. 
There is disagreement, however, about this last point. Black 
and Vermes argue that the phrase was used as a circumlocution 
in certain contexts for the first or second personal pronoun, 
but Fitzmyer, Colpe and Jeremias think that this cannot be 
proven. Cf, Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 162-63; Stephen S&S. Smalley, 
"The Johannine Son.of Man Bayings,” JTS 15 (1968/69) 286-87; 
Bowker, "The 80n of Man,” 20-32; Fitzmyer, "Aramaic Language," 
20-21) M. D. Hooker, "Is the Son of Man Problem Really In- 
soluble?” Taxt and Interpretation (ed, E. Best and R, McL. 
wilson; New York: Cambridge University, 1979) 157-59, 165-68, 


2500 above, p. 119, 


emphasis in 1 Enach 71 (cf, Wisdom 1-6) is on the Enochic 
aspects of this ‘figure. 


fin addition, the usages of Daniel 7 with Ezekiel 1 sug- 
gest, though they do not prove, that the one like a son of man 
may have been interpreted (as well as partially conceived) in 
the light of "the likeness as it were of a human form” on the 
moving throne of Ezekiel's vision, I have, however, found no 
text in the pre-Chriatian material examined which identifies 
the two. figuras, 


Swhe exegetical traditions are seen as elements of living 
religious consciousness and practice, not as elements of a 
purely literary interest. 


Suindars argues that “although the Son of Man is not the 
designation of a particular figure in Judaism, apocalyptic 
thought embraces the concept of an agent of God in the coming 
judgment, who may be a character of the past reserved in heaven 
for this function at the end time" ("Reenter,"” 54; cf. 56-57). 
In some cases this figure is presented as of higher rank than 
the angels. Identification of the figure with Jesus is funda- 
Mental to Son of Man christology, found in widely separated 
strands in the NT; in the sayings tradition of the gospels only, 
the designation "Son of Man" was applied to Jesus in this role. 
Lindars stresses that “we are not dealing with a single, de- 
fined concept which could be taken over ready-made into Chris- 
tian thinking" ("Reenter," 60; see pp. 61-62 for his discussion 
of the "scheme" of this christology). I see this scheme and 
concept as an aspect of the NT use of Daniel 7, but neither as 
unified nor as influential as Lindars suggests. Without excep- 
tion, those scholars who argue that there was a dominant pre- 
Christian concept of the Son of Man accept the Similitudes (or 
at least extensive, recoverable traditions behind the Simili- 
tudes) as pre-Christian. J. P. Meier, without a thorough 
examination of the problem of dating the Similitudes, for 
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example, presupposes a Son of Man concept ("glorious eschato- 
logical champion or judge") and title (¥teton of Matthew, 17; 
cf. 59, 169). But even if the Similitudes were proven to be 
pre-Christian, this would still not mean there was a dominant, 
unified pre-Christian concept of the Son of Man. 


The scholarly consensus is that Revelation is the theo- 
logical work of one author, and that the book is a carefully 
composed unity with a startling coherence (E. Piorenza, “Reve- 
lation, Book of,” [DBSup, 744). J. M. Ford's revival of the. 
theory that the two Jewish apocalypses have here been redacted 
by a Jewish Christian disciple of John the Baptist (The Reveta- 
tton of John {AB 38; New York: Doubleday, 1975}) has been ` ` 
soverely criticized for ignoring the unity of the work's lan- 
guage and symbol system (sec, for oxample, the review by E. 
Fiorenza, CBQ 39 {1977] 347). 


Bany. of the imago-clustern and symbol associations woven 
into the fabric of Revelation and reposted with incredible ` 
variation are drawn directly from Daniel 7: throne, beasts, 
heavenly court, worship of all, prolongation of the life of the 
beasts, punishment by fire, reign of the people, judgment, the- 
books, etc.. This. contributes to the unified impact of Revela= 
tion, in spite.of the fact that the author also makes extensive 
use of pagan and. Jewish mythologies and early Christian 
traditions. 


35, Fiorenza, The Apoecatypsae (Chicago: Franciscan Herald, 
1976) 47; A. Y. Collins, "The Political Perspective of the 
Revelation to John,” JBL 96 (1977) 253. 


10cnis is so because the kingdom of God, says the author, 
is cosmic, political and universal, and is not to be confined 
to the realm of. individual piety, of the purely spiritual. This 
stance, according to Fiorenza, is in contrast to a rival Chris- 
tian theology which advocated adaptation, submission; and. focus. 
on the detached, superior Christian's spiritual share and rule 
in the heavenly world (The Apocalypse, 48-52). For the author 
of Revelation, the apocalyptic question, “Who is lord of the- 
world?” is central, and the main theological symbol is the 
throne (Fiorenza, "Revelation,” 745}. 


ihe. Fiorenza, "The Eschatology and Composition of the 
Apocalypse,” CBQ 30 (1968) 552, 559. She argues that between 
the exaltation of Christ and his parousia, the Kingdom of God 
is an already present reality on earth in the Christian commu- 
nity. "The end does not affect a manifestation of God's King” 
dom, but an extension of the priestly-kingly community of sal- 
vation to the whole world" (559 n. 115). 


l2onrist and the victorious Christians assume the kingship 
on earth for a thousand years, the two beasts are imprisoned 
and Satan is thrown into the abyss. 

1 3Note that as in the two visions considered in 4 Ezra, 
the last judgment is detached from the scene of the exaltation 
of the one like a son of man. In that apocalypse, final 
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gudgment íis in the realm of God which is presently inaccessible. 
In Revelation, however, the heavens are in a sense open to the 
Christian. 


14 
569. 


a a is the only double promise: in v. 28 it is said that 
the conqueror will also be given the morning star. Turner ar- 
gues that the parallelism has been misunderstood: the transla- 
tion should read, "As I myself received from my Father, so will 
I give him the morning star." He thinks this may be a reminis~ 
cence of Job 38:12, and may mean that what was denied to Job 
(all the power of God and knowledge of the deep -things of God) 
will be granted to the overcoming Christian. Christ received 
power and knowledge from God and he passes them on ("Revelation,” 
PCB, 1048). It is unlikely, however, that the author of Revela- 
tion undorstandse the morning star as a symbol for knowledge; in 
22:16 he has Christ describe himself as the morning star. 


lécet, 12:12: "and they have conquered (the accuser) by the 
blood of the Lamb and by the word of their testimony, for they 
‘loved-not their lives even unto death.” Christ himsoalf ia de- 
picted as a conquerer in 3:21). 5:5, 17:14. 


175, Minear, I Saw. a New Earth (Washington: Corpus, 1968) 
60. He notes that the one basic promise is conveyed in multiple 
images, and each of the promises is taken up again in later 
chapters. Those who conquer share Christ's throne (3:21) and 
are called God's sons (21:7). 


18,nere is extensive use of Psalm 2 in Wis 1:1-6121. Here 
in Rev 2:26-27 the one who conquers (as in Psalm 2, the anointed 
one), not God, destrays, in contrast to Wis 4:19. 


19 he verb notwavel in Rev 2:27 may mean "to destroy"; see 
R. H. Charles, The Revelatton of St. John (ICC; 2 vols.; Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1920) 1.75-76. Actual destruction of the 
heathen may be implied (cf. 19:15), and also the activity of 
the martyrs as members of the heavenly army (cf. 172147 19:13- 
14). In 19:15, Isa 11:4 and Ps 2:9 are combined to depict 
Christ the warrior-judge (cf. Pes. Sol. 17:23-42). 


See FPiorenza, "Revelation,” 746; idem, “Eschatology,” 


20 mand the nations” in 13:34, distinguished from the 
peaceable multitude which is the reconstructed Israel. 


thine action is modeled.on the marking of the faithful 
which occurs before the destruction of Jerusalem and-the depar- 
ture of the Kab8d in Ezek 9:4-6. 


t2onis may be a free citation, from memory, or, according 
to Charles, may presuppose either the existence of a transla- 
tion of Dan 7:14 differing from both the LXX (ndvra td. €8vn tic 
Yfic xat& yévn xal ndoa dfa at Aatpetouca} and Theodotion 
(ndvteg ot Aaol, guAat, yAdooar abt} SovrAcdcovucorv), though 
Closer to the latter, or the independent use of an Aramaic text 
of Daniel older than that preserved in the canon (Revelation, 
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1.148). The four terms “nation and tribes and peoples and 
tongues" occur but in different order also in 5:9; 11:9; 13:7 
and 14:6; in no two instances is the order the same. [In 10:11 
and 17:15 they recur, but with faordAcbatv for gudate in the 
former, and dSyAov for gudAal in the latter. See also 4 Ezra 3:7: 
gentea et tribus, polult et acognattones. 


23604 is identified over ten times in this work simply as 
the one who sits on the throne. 


2sof, 3321: “The one who conquers, I will grant to sit 
with me on my throne, as I myself conquered and sat down with 


my Father on his throne.” The throne itself is called "the 
throne of God and of the Lamb” in 22:1, 3. 
25 


As the second of threa commissiona (cf. 1:12-20; 10:1, 
11, 14), it can be classified as a throne-theophany commission., 
(The commission docs not occur until Rev 10:8-11.) The paral- 
lels with and allusions to Isaiah 6, Ezekiel 1, 2 and 2 Enooh, 
lator texts such as 7. Lavt, b. Hagtgahk, Anoenaton of Iaatah 
and other similar works are numerous, as Charles details in his 
commentary. The author has mastered the sources and products 
of early Merkabah mysticism available to him, and draws on them 
lavishly. Mearns ("Dating,” 364-65) thinks 2 Enooh 40 is a 
cruder prototype of Revelation 4, but I do not agree. 


26cee Rev l:l, 19. The allusion is to Dan 2128, 29 (LXX 
and 8), 45 (9), whera ect “signifies conformity with an apoca- 
lyptic eschatological regularity": only hera in Jewish apoca- 
lyptic literature is SeC€ used strictly with this meaning (Tödt, 
Son of Man, 188). The "apocalyptic 6eC€" appears also in the 
Synoptic passion predictions. 


2? one seven spirits in Revelation are derived, via Ezek 
1:13 and Zech 4:2, 10, from the concept of seven archangels 
(see 1 Enoch 20; 90:21). They are considered here as concrete 
beings, perhaps identical with the seven angels of Rev 8:2; 
15:1. But in a sense they may represent the fullness of the 
Spirit of God or God's own action (E. Fiorenza, “Redemption as 
Liberation: Apocalypse 1:5f and 5:9f," CBQ 36 [1974] 222 n. 8). 
In this regard, it is possible to see an allusion intended here 
to Isa 11:2, which becomes clearer at Rev 5:6. 


28one standing may symbolize his resurrection, or indicate 
that he appears as a witness in the heavenly court (cf. Wis 5:1). 


9 Z 

“see Charles (Revelation, 1.137-39) on various opinions 
concerning the contents of the scroll. He relates it to the 
heavenly tablets which contain the future destinies of the world 
and the blessings in store for the righteous (cf. 1 Enoch 81:15 
93:1-3; 106:19; 107:1; 103:2). 


30 ni orenza, "Redemption as Liberation,” 227. 
3lin 3:1, Christ “has the seven spirits of God and the 


seven stars." The latter symbolize the angels of the seven 
churches (v. 20) 
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Jorns represent evil power in Daniel 7, but here in Rev 
5:6 (as in 1 Enoch 90:9, 37, 38) the power of God. 


3360 above, n. 27. Isaiah 11 ís linked with Daniel 7 in 
4 Ezra 13, but without mention of the reception of the Spirit. 
In 1 Enooh 61:11-12 seven spirits animate the praise of the 
angels. The Elect One is presented in 1 Fnooh 49:2-3, standing 
before the Lord of Spirits; an allusion to Isa 11:2 occurs here 
for the purpose of showing that judgment of the former is just 
and panetrating. Again in the judgment scene of 1 Enoch 62, 
Daniel 7 is found in conjunction with Isa 11:2, 4, There is no 
direct literary relationship between these texts from tho Simi- 
litudes and Rev 5:6, 12 (or John 3:34-35), but the combination 
of texts shows the authors are drawing on common midrashic tra- 
Gition. There is no need to assume the priority of the 
Similitudes. 


Mor, l Tim 3:16; Rom 1:4. Haenchan (Aota, 183) remarks 
that it is a later view that the exalted Lord only acquired the 
Spirit in order to share it abroad. 


Monin azxtona acclamation parallels the one addressed to 
God in 4111. 


36 bxod 19168 comes into play in the idea that the redeemed 
are installed not only to kingship but as priests (Haenchen, 
Aata, 226). 


S00 Metzger (Textual Commentary, 738) and Fiorenza 
("Redemption as Liberation," 222 n. 6) on the MSS variantas of 
the verb tense, The future fagtAetcoouctyv is preferred; cf. 
22:5) 2:26-27. 


Iein Rev 1:5-6, a similar unit is found, probably belonging 
to the early Christian baptismal tradition; in this text redemp- 
tion and salvation are emphasized as an already accomplished 
reality. See Fiorenza, "Redemption as Liberation,” 223-27, She 
notes that the formula and hymn are open to “enthusiastic mis- 
understanding" and illusion. The exaltation of Christ, that is, 
is celebrated in baptism, and this rite is understood as an in- 
corporation into the kingdom given to the one like a son of man. 
The emphasis on future reigning in 5:10 is the author's check 
on this tradition. He uses the Danielic tradition to encourage 
resistance, confirming that Christians have become kings by 
virtue of Christ's exaltation in which they participate baptis- 
mally; but he adds that this reign is now only potential. 


\ 
33 Rev S:ll: puprddec uvpLåðwv xat xraArddec xrtaArvdbwv. 
Dan 7:109: xfArat xLàrádöcc.., upra wuoerddec. 


410 The symbol of the shared throne, similar worship and 
hymns offered to both, and their joint rule (cf. 11:15, 17; 
12:10) are these intimations. Charles (Revelation, 1.cxii) 
argues that the relation is one of subordination rather than of 
equality. It is never stated that God and Christ are one, nor 
is Christ called God. "And yet He is to all intents and pur- 
poses God...a true revelation of God in the sphere of human 
history." 
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Lhe seven spirits are in part drawn from (and stíll not 


completely distinct from) the seven angels. 


f2 verses 5-6 then parallel the thanksgiving; see Piorenza, 
"Redemption as Liberation,” 224 and n. 22, 


tthis description of God stems from the tradition con- 
nected with Exod 3:14, but ís also linked by its third part 
(ò épxduevoc) to the coming of Christ (Charles, Revelatton, 
1.10). God is hera the one who spans all time; he is not only 
"the Ancient of Days.” 


Seach of the titles given to Christ here may interpret 
his role in terms of Daniol 7 traditions. As “faithful witness” 
(cf. 3:5, 14), he testifies in the heavenly court, ès the Son of 
Man does in Luke 1218-9; Mark 9:38. Tho phrase "first born of 
the dead” reflects a traditional Christology as found in Rom: 
8:29; 1 Cor 15:20; Col 1:18, and is a hint of the second Adam 
motif. He is "ruler of the kings on earth,” considered either- 
as set over all those kings who are on the side of the beast or 
Satan, or as leader of his followers who have become kings. (cf. 
Dan 7:18, 22, 27). See the discussions by Piorenza ("Redemp- 
tion as Liberation,” 223 n. 18) and Minear (I Saw a New Earth, 
14} on the. genitive “of kings.” Both. prefer. the second alter- 
native. 

435 almost all. the NT epistles, grace and peace (or: grace, 

mercy and peace) are said to be sent forth not from -the triad, 
but -from God our (or: the) Father and Jesus Christ (Rom 1: 7>. 
i Cor 1:3; 2 Cor 1:2) Gal 1:3; 1 Thess ltl; Eph 1:2) Phil 1:2, 
2 Thess 1:2; 1 Tim 1:2;. 2 Tim 1:2; Titus 1:4) Phim 1:3) 2 Pet 
l:2; 2 John 1:3). Only in two passages is a triad set at the 
beginning of a letter: in Rom 1:3-4 and 1 Pet 1:2. 


46The Christian is "son,” ruler, witness, transcender of 
suffering and death. As Fiorenza stresses, the author struggles 
against a blurred. distinction between present and future. Vi- 
sions of the heavenly liturgies draw that future into the pres- 
ent, but fleetingly, with hard realism. 


47 pt orenza, "Redemption as Liberation,” 221. 


48the phrase xpto.v novreCyv occurs elsewhere in the NT only 
at Jude 14-15 which is a quotation of 1 Enoch 1:9. Here Jude 
is referring to the parousia of the Lord Jesus, although in 
1 Enoch the reference is to the coming of the great Holy One 
for judgment. 
tthis is the only instance in the gospels where the phrase 
is anarthrous, as it is in Dan 7:13 (cf. Rev 1:13; 14:14). In 
John. 5:27, however, it appears. without the comparative preposi- 
tion. The absence of the definite article may be an indication 
of closeness to the OT text, or may be dua to the word order of 
the sentence (C.F.D. Moule, The Origin of Christology [Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University, 1977] 16-17 n. 15). Borsch (Son 
of Man, 294} denies the presence of an allusion here to Daniel. 
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But the constellation of elements that have affinity to the 
Dantelic text, and the fact that these appear to be related to 
similar constellations elsewhere in the NT on the basis of a 
traditional interpretation of Daniel 7 indicate there is an 
allusion here. Leivestad ("Exit,” 252) also denies the pres- 
ence of an allusion; he argues the phrase vldéc 4v8panovu simply 
means “human”; Jesus can judge human beings because he is human 
(cf. T. Abraham 13; Bultmann, however, thinks that this text 
has been influenced by John 5:27 [Gospel of John, 261 n. 5J). 


Os ince a primary function of the king is to judge, the 
gift of the kingdom to the one like a son of man (7:14) is the 
gift of the power to judge. 


51 


52The Son of Man appears as a witness in the heavenly 
court in Acts 7:55-56; Mark 8:38; Luke 12:8-9; (Rev 3:5). 

Jor, D. Moule, "From Defendant to Judge~--and 'Deliverer: 
An Enguiry into the Use and-Limitations of the Theme of Vindi- 
cation in the New Testament,” Studtorum Novt Teetamentt Soatetas 
Bulletin 3 (1952) 48; cf. Smalley, “Johannine Son of Man Say- 
ings," 293. Brown distinguishes two types of judgment texts in 
the Fourth Gospel: those in which it is denied that Jesus judges 
(in the sense of condenns; @.g. 3:17; 12:47}, and those in which 
it is insisted that Jesus does judge (in the sense that his 
presence provokes self-judgment which has. eternal consequences; 
@.ge, 3:1974 12:148; 92393 5:22); R. Brown, Gospel According to 
John, 1.345. 


54 John 5:27, as many critics have seen, has affinities with 
2 Enoch 69:27, in which it is said that the “sum of judgment” 
(cf. John 51221 ndoav tiv xototv) is committed to the Son of Man 
who sits on the throne of his glory and executes vengeance. His 
throne, as in Revelation, is the throne of God (cf, 1 Enoch 47: 
33 5123) 45:3, 55:47 62:3, 5). This passage from the Simili- 
tudes, however, is not a literary influence on John 5:27. 


See above, pp. 252-53 n, 64. 


55cf, Colpe, "ò uld¢ tod dvSpanou,” 465 n. 441; B. Lindars, 
"The Son of Man in the Johannine Christology," Christ and the 
Spirit in the New Testament (ed. B. Lindars and S. Smalley; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1973) 52; A.J.B. Higgins, Jesus 
and the Son of Man (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1964) 165; Brown, 
Gospel According to John, 1.220. 


96) indars, "The Son of Man in the Johannine Christology," 
58. The parallelism of the two Danielic texts has been seen by 
the framers of this tradition. Both John 5:27-28 and Matt 27: 
51-53 may use a tradition which links Ezekiel 37 with Dan 12:2, 
the Matthean text associating this resurrection with the death 
of Jesus and the Johannine text associating the command that 
the prophet “prophesy to the m7” and call it to breathe on the 
dry bones. (Ezek 37:9) with the voice of the Son of Man calling 
forth the dead. The going forth of the word of that Son of Man, 
probably a reference to his role as advocate (Mearns, “Dating,” 
366) is mentioned in 2 Enoch 69:29. 
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57psalm 80 may also have had a part in the formation of 
these NT texts. Dodd thinks that Ps 80:17, which identifies 
"God's right hand man" with the divinely strengthened Son of 
Man may have provided scriptural justification for the fusion 
of Ps 110:1 and Dan 7:13 (According to tha Gertpturee [Londons 
Nisbet, 1952} 101-2). 0. F. J. Seitz also argues that Psalm 80 
was the unseen "catalyst" which brought together the Son of Man 
and the right hand of God. But Seitz's position is further 
that Ps 80:17 rather than Dan 7:13 was the primary reference to 
the Son of Man; the allusion to the clouds of Daniel 7 was only 
an afterthought ("The Future Coming of the Son of Mans Three 
Midrashic Formulations in the Gospel of Mark," SKE VI {= TU 112 
(1973) ) 481-85, summarized by Moula, Origin, 24-25). This is 
unlikely, as J. Job may join Pas 11011 with allusions to Danial 


7. 


58caq above, pp. 241-42, on the death of Job in 7. Job 52, 
and p. 242 on the post-mortem exaltation of the just one in 
Wisdom 4-5. J Enoch 71 narrates the translation of Enoch'r 
spirit, but he is not said to have died. 


5o, Glasson, Second Advant, 55-59; Robinson, Jesua and 
Hin Coming, 44-47; Hartman, “Scriptural Exegesis,” 146, 144. 
We will not enter here into discussion of the question of the 
authenticity of the saying. 


60... K. McArthur, "Mark XIV.62," NTS 4 (1958) 156-587 cf. 
T6dt, Son of Man, 39, Hay argues that the sequence makes it 
Clear that when Jesus comes on clouds at the parousia he will 
have the authority and might of the one sitting at God'a right 
hand (Glory at the Right Hand, 66). According to Lindars, 
"coming with clouds," which follows the heavenly session, de- 
notes Jesus’ transport for his apocalyptic function as Judge; 
Lindars thinks this phrase may be an expansion of the NT text 
(NT Apologettyo, 49). 


61 Robinson, Jesua and hia Coming, 49. Hooker also thinks 
the order is unimportant, since the citations are metaphorical 
and parallel, "though not necessarily identical in meaning” 
(Son of Man, 170-71). Borsch argues that what we have here are 
"two ideograms referring to the same conception, the beginning 
of the reign of the figure in heaven. The Son of Man is soon 
to appear exalted" (Son of Man, 391). Schweizer agrees with 
Robinson concerning the original meaning of the verse, but says 
that Mark may have inverted the sequence (Lordship and Disciple- 
ship [Naperville, IL: A. Allenson, 1960] 39 n. 4; idem, "The 
Son of Man," J8L 79 [1973/74) 120). 


620, F. Glasson, “The Reply to Caiaphas (Mark XIV.62)," 
NTS 7 (1960) 91. 


S3ruller, Foundations, 146; cf. Hay, Glory at the Right 
Hand, 65-66. Fuller's analysis is in agreement with Hahn's | 
Opinion that Mark 14:62 represents the oldest form of the pri- 
mitive concept of Jesus as the future Messiah. The thought 
captured here is that of a return of Jesus from heaven, visible 
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to all the world (F. Hahn, The Titles of Jesuse tn Christology 
{trans. F. Knight and G. Ogg; New York: World, 1969] 163, 285). 
Both Ps 110:1 and Dan 7:13 have been understood eachatological- 
ly: the anthronement and the coming are to take place before 
all at the parousia. Reading Mark 14:62 in this way, and in 
line with his reconstruction of Christoloyical development, 
leads Hahn to insist that this is the only place in the NT 
where Ps 110:1 has been understood as a reference to the parou- 
sia; elsewhere it represents an exaltation christology (Titles, 
130, 134 n. 10). But Hahn's schematization seems to have 
forced this interpretation, and as Donahue points out, the 
oer is itself inadequate (Are You the Chrtat?, 
45-47). 


bor., for example, Acts 8:23; Hab 2:8. 


65John 20:18, 25, 29; cf. 1 Cor 9:1. 


66 piisha saw (twpa) the whirlwind taking Elijah (2 Kgs 
2:12). In the T. Job and Annumptton of Moaes, there ara wit- 
neasas (Job's daughters and Eva) who see the ascents of the 
souls of Job and Adam. 


6 "506 Rav 11:12. In tha Gospel of Pater 34-42, Roman 
soldiers, tho centurion and Jewish elders witness the exit from 
tha tomb. 


68 550 above, p. 134 n. 21, and pp. 124-26, 128. Several 
critics accept the theory that a shift of application occurred 
in the interpretation of this text. 


EIN. Perrin, "The Son of Man in Ancient Judaism," 26) 
idem, Raedtocovertng, 168, 173. 


sea above, pp. 247 n. 19, 291 n. l, 264. 


Min broad terms, this tradition uses Daniel 7 to speak of 
the exaltation or final assumption of the righteous one (Enoch 
himself in 1 Enoch 71; cf. T. Job 52; Wis 1:11-6:21). 


T Perrin claims, in fact, that 14:62 is from the Christian 
exegetical tradition that began all Son of Man speculation. He 
argues that the section of the verse that reads “the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of Power” contains no parousia refer- 
ence but only reference to an ascension, “You will see" and 
the further allusion to Dan 7:13, “coming with the clouds of 
heaven,” are also pre-Markan but from another Christian pesher 
tradition that originated in an interpretation of the cruci- 
fixion and was expanded by the addition of a further (parousia) 
use of Dan 7:13. It is only at this stage, according to Perrin, 
that a parousia expectation entered the picture ("Mark XIV.62: 
The End Product of a Christian Pesher Tradition?" NTS 11/12 
[1964/66] 151, 154; idem, Rediscovering, 173-85). On the basis 
of other NT uses of Zech 12:10, Perrin claims that the verb 
S6WeoSe in Mark 14:62 is drawn from that prophetic text. How- 
ever, the tradition dealing with either witnessed translations 
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or the confrontation between persecutors and the exalted one 
may be responsible for that verb here in Mark 14:62, and may 
have later suggested the connection with Zech 12:10. P: H. 
Borsch (“Mark XIV.62 and 1 Enoch LXII.5,”" N73 13/14 {1966/68} 
565-67) points out that three items (they see, Son of Man, sit- 
ting) are linked in the same order in both these texts. He 
suggests that this is not a case of parallel Jewish and Chris- 
tian developments using the same texts, but an indication of 
the influence on both of older common conceptions. It is pos- 
sible to read both parts of the Dan 7:13 allusion in Mark 14:62 
as references to an exaltation or ascent. 

73 
257. 


74 


Perrin, “Mark XIV.62," 151; cf. Lindars, NT Apologetta, 


Perrin, Rediscovering, 179. 


> perrin (sea above, n. 72) argues that the second part of 
the saying refers to the parousia even at the pre-Markan stage. 
He finds in 14:62 little or no trace of Markan redaction or 
composition ("Creative Use of the Son of Man Traditions by 
Mark,” USQR 23 [(1967/68} 360). J. Donahue, on the other hand, 
argues for Markan redaction here of previous exegetical tradi- 
tions which used Dantel 7 to speak of both the resurrection and: 
the parousia. He thinks that Mark turned these- various exege- 
tical traditions into a developed Son of Man Christology, com- 
posing the climactic statement of: his Gospel (Are You the 
Chriet?, 180-83; idem, "Temple, Trial and Royal Christology,” 
The Passion tn Mark [ed. W. Kelber; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1976) 71). 

16 We are assuming that 16:8 is the original ending of the 
Gospel. 

see Perrin, “Towards an Interpretation of the Gospel of 
Mark," Int 30 (1976) 38; idem, "The High Priest's Question and 
‘Jesus* Answer -(Mark 14:61-62)," Passion in Mark, 81. References 
to the similar opinions of Lohmeyer, R. H. Lightfoot, Michaelis 
and Marxsen are given by Fuller (Resurrection Narratives, 206 
nn. 31-34). SeeT. J. Weeden (Mark-~-Traditions in Conflict 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971] 11-13; for the view that resurrec- 
tion appearances are. suppressed in Mark because they belonged to 
the thetos aner christology which he opposed. Mark's emphasis 
on the parousia is seen as an attempt to counteract the tradi- 
tions of the resurrection appearances. This theory is chal- 
lenged by D. L. Tiede (The Charismatic Figure as Niracle Worker 
{Missoula, MT: Scholars]. 257-60) and Moule (Origin, 44-45). 

panier, Resurrection Narratives, 63-64. It is difficult 
to see why Peter should be singled out if the reference is to” 
the parousia. Mark may be alluding to the two appearances 
listed in 1 Cor 15:5, to Cephas and to the twelve. See also 
J. Alsup, The Post-Reaurrectton Appearance Stories of the Gospel 
Tradition: A History af Tradition Analysts, with Text-Synopsts 
(Calwer Theologische Monographien, Series A; Bibelwissenschaft, 
5; Stuttgart: Calwer, 1975) 93; R. Brown et-al., Peter in the 
NT, 71-72. 
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7? Donahue wisely speaks of the ambiguity of Mark 14:62 in 
its context as perhaps due to a deliberate tension in Mark be- 
tween resurrection and parousia (Are You the Chrtet?, 143, 
170, 180). 


80 chweizer, on the contrary, thinks that although Mark 
14:62 in the original version may have meant Jesus’ exaltation 
to God's throne, in Mark the Dan 7:13 allusion refers to the 
parousia ("The Son of Man Again,” 259). See also Hay (Glory 
at the Right Hand, 64-68) who argues Mark did not understand 
or intend his readers to understand the Dan 7:13 allusion in 
its original sense, but only as a description of the parousia. 
This goes beyond the evidence. 


Blone phrases are synonyms and favorite expressions of 
each Evangelist. The thesis. that the Matthean phrase is a mis- 
reading of dnaptl ("exactly,” “certainly") from an earlier 
source (BOF, 8) has not met with acceptance (cf. Robinson, 
Jesus and Hts Comtng, 47; Senior, -Passton Narrattve, 178). 
Othors have attempted to attribute a different nuance to the 
Matthean phrase. Hay (Glory at the Right Hand,. 68) argues it 
means not -"from now on” but “at a later time"--i.e,, the 
parousia; so also W. Allen (St. Matthew, 284), Trilling (Dae 
Wahre Terael,; 68) T&dt (Son of Man, 84), Schweizer (Good. News, 
499). But the phrase is used elsewhere in Matthew to speak of 
the end of one significant period in Jesus' life and. the begin- 
ning of another (23:39; 26:29). 


82Glasson, Second Advent, 56; Robinson, Jesus and Hte 
Coming, 48-49. The manuscript evidence is too slight to sup- 
port this theory; moreover, both of these critics insist that 
Matthew could only have intended 26:64 to refer to the 
parousia. 


83nne insertion of dnd toO vOv is seen to- conform to the 
omission of the phrase “coming with the clouds of heaven.” 
This is considered in line with Luke's tendency to tone down 
the eschatology of his sources and allow the parousia to recede 
into the distant future. His focus is rather on the present 
exaltation of the Son of Man during the period of the church. 
For him the enthronement of Christ took place from the resurrec- 
tion onward (cf. 24:26), but the coming on clouds is reserved 
for the future. See T&Sdt, Son of Man, 102, 305, 349, 382-83; 
H. Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke (trans. G. Buswell; 
New York: Harper and Row, 1961) 113-20, 84-85; cf. Lindars, NT 
Apologettc, 48. Actually, however, Luke uses the cloud imagery 
of Dan 7:13 (and perhaps of Ezekiel 1) not just for the parou- 
sia but for the ascension (Acts.1:9,- 11). 


84 onis simpler version speaks only of exaltation in line 
with the original imagery of Dan 7:13. According to this 
schema, the parousia emphasis has not yet been added in the 
tradition. Jeremias (NT Theology, 266 n. 2) thinks Acts 7:56 
confirms Luke 22:69 as an early formulation. It is probable, 
he says, that the earliest conception was that the revetation 
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of the Son of Man would come about in the form of an assumption 
to God (cf. 1 Enoch 71); this assumption is reflected in Luke 
22:69. Colpe ("ò utòc tod dv8pwnou," 435) also argues for the 
antiquity of the saying. He regards it as from Luke's special 
Passion Narrative source (also {with caution) V. Taylor, The 
Passton Narrative of St. Luke {SNTSMS 19; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 1972] 82-83). 


85see, however, the cautions of C. H. Talbert ("Shifting 
Sands: The Recent Study of the Gospel of Luke," Int 30 [1976] 
386, esp. n. 36). 


86 nna primitive conception of resurrection-assumption- 
exaltation as one act ís split in Luke-Acts into the two events 
of rasurrection and ascension. 


BT Matthow has brought the two OT citations closer to their 
LXX forms he has put the participle nadthuevov before tx &€Er av 
tic Suvduews so that the Pa 110:1 quotation is more faithfully 
roproduced (xdOou és 6ScEvGv wou), and has changed Mark's peta 
Ov vepciðv to tnl (cf. the similar correction of Mark 13:26 at 
Matt 24¢30). 


BB... Feuillet ("Le triomphe du fils da l'homme d'aprés la 
déclaration du Christ aux Sanhddrites (Mc. xiv, 62) Mt. xxvi, 
64; Lc. xxii, 69) ," La Venue du Mennia (RechBib 6; Brugge, 1962] 
156-57, cited by Senior, Pannton Narrative, 178 n. 5). Feuillet 
thinks the saying originally had reference to the establishment 
of the reign of Christ over the universe; only later were the 
words taken to refer to the parousia. Senior himself remarks 
that it is possible to understand the phrase as Matthew's addi- 
tion within his redactional perspective, "without need to deny 


the secondary character of 26:64." He does not raise the ques- 
tion of an early tradition behind Mark 14:62. 
89 


It is the opinion of most critics that Matthew in his 
passion narrative is using no written source other than Mark 
(Senior, Passton Narrative, 310; N. Dahl, "Die Passionsgeschichte 
bei Matthäus," NTS 2 [1955/56] 17-32; A. Descamps, “Rédaction et 
christologie dans le récit matthéen de la Passion," L'Evangile 
selon Matthieu [ed. Didier; Gembloux: Duculot, 1972) 360). 


20 see Kingsbury, Matthew, 74, 114; Strecker, Der Weg, 115, 
236; Trilling, Das Wahre Israel, 68; Tédt, Son of Man, 82, 84, 
288; P. Lamarche, "Le ‘Blasphéme de Jésus devant le Sanhédrin,”" 
RSR 50 [1962] 78. These scholars regard the adverbial phrase 
as redactional. 


21 according to this view, the saying concerns two separate 
moments or events in the Son of Man's future: his glorification 
and his coming in judgment. The weight falls in Matthew on the 
first moment. Cf. Senior, Passion Narrative, 182 n. 1; McArthur, 
"Mark XIV.62," 157. 

Pe cenior, Passion Narrative, 182. Senior argues that ån’ 
Gott in 26:64 emphasizes the strong contrast between past and 
future, without trying to narrowly specify the span of time 
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referred to, i.e., without heavily emphasizing immediate 
glorification. He finds it possible that a heightened chris- 
tological perspective motivates a “foreshortening"” of Jesus' 
prophecy of glorification. 


9 350e Meier, Vitaton of Matthew, 33, 204. 


Aro Vanhoye, "Structure et théologie des récits de la 
Passion dans les évangiles synoptiques,” NRT 89 (1967) 159, 


Son John 5:28-29, see above, p. 270. In Matt 27:51, the 
earthquake, the opening of graves and other elements, recall 
Ezek 3737 LXX. See Senior, Pasnton Narrattve, 320-22; idem, 
“Thea Death of Jesus and the Resurrection of the Holy Ones (Mt. 
27851-53)," CBQ 38 (1976) 312-29; Maier, Vtaton of Matthew, 34. 


96 senior thinks that Matthow himself has constructed 27: 
5l1b-53, drawing simply on the motif of the eschatological re- 
eurrection of the dead, current in intertestamental Judaism, on 
Ezokiel 37 and on a rich fund of apocalyptic imagery. The pos- 
sibility that Matthew was awaro of Dan 12:2 in his composition 
Of 27:52b “is tantalizing but cannot be established with certi- 
tude” (Paaaton Narrative, 320). 


7T Above, pp. 192 n. 18, 146. 


a related tradition may be found in 1 Thess 4:13-18, in 
which I would argue are found traces of tha linking of Ezekiel 
37 and Dan 7:13; 12:2, but in a differant context. Here the 
resurrection of the holy ones is connected not with the death 
and resurrection of Jesus but with his parousia, in the depic- 
tion of what L. Hartman (Propheoy Interpreted (Lund: Gleorup, 
1966} 186) and Robinson (Jesus and Hie Coming, 20) call a “cor- 
porate parousia.”" "For since we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so, through Jesus God will bring with him 
those who have fallen asleep” (1 Thess 4:14). Jesus is pic- 
tured descending from heaven, perhaps with the archangel whose 
call--along with Jesus' (7?) cry of command and the trumpet 
blast--seems to wake the dead. The gathering of the faithful 
is in two stages: first the dead rise, then the living will be 
“caught up together with them in clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air" (v. 17). The cloud imagery of Dan 7:13 appears to have 
been applied to the faithful; a multitude is brought forward 
with Jesus to God. Again, the allusion to Dan 12:2 cannot be 
proven. 


y, W. Bartsch ("Die Passions und Ostergeschichten bei 
Matthäus. Ein Beitrag zur Redaktionsgeschichte des Evangeliums," 
Basileta [Stuttgart, 1959] 27-41) sees the wonders that accompany 
Jesus' death in Matthew's Gospel not as eschatological "signs" 
but as part of the eschatological events themselves. He con- 
Siders these wonders as traces of an original account which 
linked the death of Jesus with the beginning of the parousia. 

But see J. Meier, Law and History in Matthew's Gospel: A Radac- 
tional Study of Mt. 5:17-48 (Rome: Biblical Institute, 1976) 
32 n. 15. In Matthew's perspective, death leads to messianic 
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enthronement, but only the missionary activity of the disciples 
(28:16-20) will unite this enthronement with the final parousia, 


100 chweizer remarks that "in a manner faintly reminiscent 
of John, the torment of Jesus is seen not only as necessary for 
but in fact a part of his enthronement at the right hand of Goq* 
(Good News, 499-500). Glasson reads Matt 26:64 as roughly cor- 
responding to John 13:31 (Second Advent, 22 n. 2). Matt 19:28; 
25:31 should not be understood as dating the act of the Son of 
Man’s enthronement at the parousia. These scenes are the be- 
ginning of the final judgment (cf. Dan 7:9). 


101, Conzelmann, “History and Theology in the Passion Nar- 
ratives of the Synoptic Gospels,” Int 24 (1970) 194. Conzel- 
mann argues that “the passion is a stage on a way that runs like 
a straight line to the enthronement (Matt 28:16-20)” (p. 193). 
The enthronement, however, does not take place in the final 
pericope; it is simply revealed to the disciples. 


102). scamps, “Redaction et christologie," 410. 


103,,ier's stress on the unity of insight in Matt 27:51-54; 
28:2-3; 28:16-20 (Law and History, 30-40}'is, in my opinion, 
closer to Matthew's perception than Conzelmann‘’s linear schema- 
tization (above, n. 101). 


104 wer (Resurrection Narratives, 209 n. 22) calls Matt 
26:64 "the case par excellence for the shift of a christology 
based in part on Dan 7:13f from the parousia to the exaltation.” 
If Matthew understood Mark 14:62 to refer to the parousia, he 
has indeed made a shift—-but not from a primitive parousia 
christology to a later exaltation christology; the shift would 
be back to an emphasis on the meaning of the earlier tradition 
behind Mark 14:62. But there is no evidence that Matthew so 
understood Mark 14:62, which cannot be read as an unambiguous 
reference to the parousia. 


105 eier, "Salvation History in Matthew,” 211 n. 17. See 
above, p. 128. 


1060.6 prediction that the Sanhedrin will "see" is obvi- 
ously not fulfilled in the final Matthean pericope. In his 
redaction of Mark 13:26, Matthew makes it clear that “all the 
tribes of the earth” will mourn at the parousia (24:30). 


107,44, to a certain extent, at the redactional levels. 


108. ouds and wind are spoken of in Enoch's translation in 
1 Enoch 14:83; in 1 Enoch 70:2 he is raised aloft on "chariots 
of the spirit." Angels bearing a seer to the heavenly world 
are a common feature of intertestamental scenes; they may appear 
as vestiges of this idea in the NT empty tomb narratives and in 
the ascension in Acts l. 


1032The phrase "full of the Holy Spirit,” occurs in Luke 
4:l; Acts 6:3, 5; 11:24. The verb å&tevtľeLv (to gaze) is used 
twelve times in Luke and Acts. The singular ovpavdéc is Lukan, 
occurring twenty-four times in Acts. Note the plural in Acts 
7:56, used elsewhere only in Luke 10:20; 12:33; Acts 2:34. 
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ll0colpe, to the contrary, assumes that Luke found v. 56 
in the trađition and introduced it in his own words in v. 55 
("ò uvld¢g tod a&vipdnou," 642). So also Hay (Glory at the Right 
Hand, 74 n. 96) who argues that v. 55 "explains the vision in 
terms of a momentary fulness of the Spirit in Stephen and tells 
the reader that the Son of Man (7:56) is Jesus"; the redundancy 
of v. 56 indicates that a source is being used there. 


lllsee Rev 1:10; 4:2; Luke 10:21-22; John 3:34; 3:1-11. 


M2 he plural otpavol in v. 56 is traditional, and Colpe 
believes that ðcwpð and ötnvoLyuévovc are pre-Lukan as well 
("ò uvtòc tot åvõpånou,” 462 n. 417). Todt also concludes that 
the motif of the opening of the heavens is traditional (Son of 
Man, 304). Hay (Glory at the Right Hand, 74 n. 96) thinks that 
the phrase about God's glory may have been added simply to pre- 
vent the tautology of 7:56 from being too tedious; he says the 
phrase has no other obvious function. 


| ll3Jesus here seems to be seen within the Kabéd, at the 


M4 hay (Glory at the Right Hand, 73) agrees with Dibelius 
(Studites in the Acts of the Aposttes [London: SCM, 1956] 168) 
that the author of Acts interpolated his account of Stephen's 
speech into a narrative in which the statement about Stephen's 
transfiguration in 6:15 was followed directly by the report of 
the vision. Cf. Haenchen, Acts, 295. 


l5mhis description is probably drawn from descriptions of 
the shining of the righteous ones in apocalyptic writings. Cf. 
Dan 12:3; 4 Esra 7:97; 2 Apoc. Bar. 51:10-12. It is stated ex- 
plicitly in 2 Apoe. Bar. 51:8, 11 that transfiguration is the 
effect of vision of the other world. In 2 Enoch 46:1, the face 
of the Son of Man is described as having “the appearance of a 
man, and his face was full of graciousness, like one of the 
holy angels.” See also the Matthean and Lukan transfiguration 
accounts. 


llésee C. K. Barrett ("Stephen and the Son of Man,” 
Apophoreta [Berlin: A. Töpelmann, 1964] 34-35) for a summary of 
the attempts of O. Cullmann, W. Manson, and M. Simon to analyze 
the particular strain of early Christology that produced the 
statement in Acts 7:55-56, 


117There are, for exampie, parallel charges concerning the 
temple (Acts 6:13; Mark 14:58; missing in Luke), and blasphemy 
at the mention of the Son of Man (Acts 6:ll; Mark 14:64; Matt 
26:65; missing in Luke), and prayers for the forgiveness of 
executioners (Acts 7:60; Luke 23:34). Stephen also commits his 
spirit to Jesus (Acts 7:59) as Jesus commits his spirit to ‘his 
Father (Luke 23:46). 


118 Borsch (Son of Man, 235) inclines to this explanation of 
the saying. Barrett also, but for a different reason, considers 
the saying in essence distinctively Lukan (see below, n. 120). 
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119 vay (Glory at the Right Hand, 36) points out that it is 
not the only Christian passage alluding to Jesus’ position at 
the right hand of God which does not indicate that Jesus is 
seated. Several passages leave open the question of whether or 
not he is seated (Rom 8:34; Acts 2:33; 5:31; 1 Pet 3:22; 
Apoeryphon of James 14:30-31). In Rev 5:6 the Lamb is standing. 


120, P. Owen ("Stephen's Vision in Acts VII.55-56," NTS 1 
£1955] 224-26) and Fuller (Foundattona, 137 n, 72) think that 
the Son of Man is standing because he is about to return; 
Stephen sees a proleptic vision of the parousia and of his own 
vindication. But we would expect some clearer reference to the 
coming. Barrett has offered a modified varsion of the theory 
that this is a proleptic parousia scene. He argues that the 
Son of Man is standing to welcome Stephen and come to him in 
distresa, an in the moment of death the martyr ascends to heav- 
en (cf. 7:59), Barratt attributes to Luke here the insight 
that the individual Christian death wan an eschaton, though not 
the eschaton, a private and personal parousta of the Son of Man 
(“Stephan,” 35-36). Barrett relates this interpretation: to 
Luke 24:43. Barrett also sces a similarity to traditions which 
depict Elijah as tho guide Of soule to the heavenly world (p. 
38). On a redactional lovel, Barrett's theory may be accurate. 


121 oSipe believes, with reservationa, that the participle 
¢tat@ta is an adaptation of the idea that God rises up to come 
forth in wrath on behalf of hia children, or to confront his 
enemies, or to accomplish salvation. The Sen of Man, in the 
tradition behind Acts 7:56, "takes God's place by ushering in 
the end in judgment and salvation." A Samaritan predicate for 
God ("the standing one") may have here been transferred to the 
Son of Man, but the meaning of the divine “standing” is not 
clear from the examples we hava; Colpe, "d vidc tof å&vôpòonroùv," 
462-63. Other suggestions are discussed by Barrett ("Stephen,” 
32-34), Jeremias (NT Theology, 273 n, 6), Hay (Glory at the 
Right Hand, 75 n. 100). 


122 see above, pp. 194 n. 38 and 210 n. 183. The verb may 
imply an understanding of Jesus exalted to the status of angel 
(cf. T6dt, Son cf Man, 303-4; Borsch, Son of Man, 233 ñ. 2), 
See Dan 12:l; Wis 5:1, 5. It is clear, however, that an angel 
or angel-like christology is already being superseded in Acts 
7:55-56 (Higgins, Jesue and the Son of Man, 145) Barrett, 
"Stephen," 33). 


12366, Acts 10:42, the claim that the witnesses to the 
resurrection were commanded to preach to the people "and to 
testify that he is the one ordained (dptoptévog) by God to be 
the judge of the living and the dead." Haenchen (Acte, 353) 
comments that this is the function of the Son of Man in the 
earliest passages in the Synoptics; it is probably more accurate 
to say, however, that the Son of Man functions as witness in the 
earliest Synoptic traditions (Robinson, Jesus and Hig Coming, 
38). The verb dptCw, it has been claimed, is traceable back to 
the term Pin in Ps 2:7; the idea is of an effectual royal decree 
involving the giving of the kingdom to David's promised heir 
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(L. C. Allen, “The Old Testament Background of (NPO)OPIZEIN in 
the New Testament,” NTS 17 (1970/71) 104-108). The decree is 
the same as a divine appointment (K. L. Schmidt, “dSollw," TONT 
5 [1967] 453). In this text in Acts, and in the one mentioned 
in the following note, the resurrection is understood as the 
moment of appointment, along the lines of Daniel 7, 


l24of, Acts 17:31, a call to repentance because God "has 
fixed a day by which he will judge the world in righteousness 
by a man whom he has appointed (év dv6ol  Sovroev), and of this 
he has given assurance to all by raising him from the dead.” 
Here again we have a weak Danielic allusion (cf. Lindars, 
"Reenter," 61-63); Barrett, “Stephen,” 34; against Haenchen, 
Adota, 526 n. 3; Borsch, Son of Man, 234 n. 3). On the Son of 
Man standing in a judicial roie in Acts 7:55-56, see Cullmann 
(Chrtetology, 157-58, 183), Theo Preiss (Life in Chriat {London: 
8CM, 1954] 50), Hay (Glory at the Right Hand, 132-33), Higgins 
(Jeaus and the Son of Man, 145). 


125300 Schweizer, “Tha Son of Man Again," 261,.258-59. He 
sees the Son of Man in Acts 7:55-56 as the decisive witness who 
brings about the judgment of God, He is at once counsel for 
the defense and for the prosecution in one person. 


126 Moule, "From Defendant to Judge," 46-47. 


12766, Dan 7:107 12:1. 


128 Moule, "From Defendant to Judge," 47; cf. Higgins, 
Jeaua and tha Son of Man, 145-46, 


129 che parallel in Matt 10:32-33 reads: "So everyone who 
acknowledges me before men, I also will acknowledge before my 
Father who ia in heaven; but whoever denies me, I also will 
deny before my Father who is in heaven," 


1I see Charles (Revelation, 1,84): the white garments are 
the spiritual bodies, bodies of light, in which the faithful 
are to be clothed in the resurrection life. They probably also 
represent the garments received at baptism. 

Ll dan 12:1 concerns the deliverance of everyone whose 
name is found written in the book. 


132) indars remarks that this is “the only Markan saying 
showing the Son of Man performing the eschatological judgment" 
("The Son of Man in the Johannine Christology," 57 n. 33). 
Actually, however, the reference here may be to his function as 
witness, not judge. Hooker ("Insoluble," 162) argues that the 
role of judge is never predicated of the Son of Man in Mark. 
The "coming" may have originally referred to the Son of Man's 
coming to God (cf. Jeremias, NT Theology, 274; Higgins, Jesus 
and the Son of Man, 59} or the clause about coming may have 
been added in the course of transmission (Robinson, Jesus and 
His Coming, 54-55, 93-94, 129), referring now to the coming to 
earth. 
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L33cce, for example, Todt, Son of Han, 54, 89; Higgins, 
Jesue and the Son of Man, 58~59; Perrin, Redtscovering,. 186; 
Donahue, Are You the Christ?, 162-63. 


L34 Borsch, Christian and Gnostta Son of Man, 18; see also 
Hooker, Son of Man, 118. Jeremias (NT Theology, 7 n. 2) sug- 
gests that the Semitic verbs behind “to deny” and “to be 
ashamed" are “152 and. 15m. The bifurcation of the tradition 
took place during the course of oral tradition in an Aramaic 
speaking milieu. Heb 2:11 understands shame as a dentat of 
relationship: "he is not ashamed to call them brothers,” 


133 shame is frequently spoken of in the Similitudes in 
connection with the confrontation betwoen the mighty and the 
Son of Man. Thero, however, the mighty are filled with shame 
and darkness and their faces downcast; nothing is said of the 
Son of Man being ashamed of them. Cf. 7 Enoch 46:4-8; 4824-10; 
62:5-16; 63:7?-k1. In Wisdom 5 the oppressors of the righteous 
one are filled with fear, amazement, anguish, repentance. The 
chief offense of the sinners in the Similitudes is that they 
have "denied (the name of) the Lord of Spirits": (1 Enoch 3832; 
41:2; 45:2; 46:6-7; 63:7} or “denied the Lord of Spirits and 
His Anointed” (48:10) or "the name of the dwelling of the holy 
ones and the Lord of Spirits” (45:1). In 46:5, the kings are. 
blamed because they do. not extol and praise him (presumably, 
the Son of Man). Cf. 60:6 where judgment is pronounced against 
those "who worship not the righteous law, and for those who 
deny the righteous judgment, and for those who take hia (the 
Lord af Spirits’) name in vain." <A subtheme is that of the 
wickedness of the mighty in their oppression of the righteous 
ones (46:53 53:2-7; G2:lly cf. 47). 


alos A Perrin, "The Son of Man in. Ancient Judaism,” 27; 
Colpe, "ò uvldc toO dvdpanou,"” 442; Jeremias, NT Theology, 262- 
63. In Matt 25:31-46, Matthew will present his understanding 
of the relation between earthly commitment to the Son of Man 
and heavenly commitment by the Son of Man. 


Ief. Bultmann, Theology of the NT, 1.29-30; Puller, 
Foundations, 122-23; Jeremias, NT Theclogy, 276; P. Vielhauer, 
"Jesus und der Menschensohn,” JTC 60 (1963) 141-42; Bowker, "Son 
of Man,” 22-23, 25, 27, 44-45; M. Casey, “The Son of Man Prob- 
lem,” ZXW 67 (1976) 150-51; Hooker, “Insoluble,” 165-67 for a 
survey of the wide range of opinions on this point. 


138 ake 12:8-9 par. and Mark 8:38 par.. Luke 9:26 exhibit. 
the form discussed by Kasemann as a "sentence of_holy law": the 
same verb describes in the protasis and apodosis both human 
guilt and divine judgment, in order to characterize the precise 
correspondence of the two in content and their logical connec- 
‘tion. An eschatological jus taltonts is being promulgated. 

The proclamation of judgment is more than a threat: "in it a 
process of being judged is already under way" ("Sentences of 
Holy Law in the New Testament,” New Testament Questions of 
Today [trans. W. J. Montague; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1969) 67- 
68). The confession is to be the standard of judgment on the 
last day. 
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l33see above, pp. 252-53 n. 64, 269. 


140,, W. Manson claims that the Son of Man is here repre- 
sented as a corporate figure (The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University, 1931] 263-70, 332-33), but there is no 
evidence here that this is the case. There ts an alternate 
reading, “mine” (i.e., my followers) for "my words” in Mark 
8:38 and in some MSS in Luke 9:26, and Hooker thinks this of- 
fers some support to the idea that the Son of Man is conceived 
as a corporate entity (Son of Man, 120). But the shorter read- 
ing is probably dus to accidental omission, facilitated by the 
similarity of the endings of the words tyobc Adyoug (Metzger, 
Textual Commantary, 99-100). 

14) oy 1:5: “Jesus Christ the faithful witness"; 2:18: 
“the Son of God.” 


14206. the use of tha term "Father" for God in T. Job 33:93 
Wis 2116, and the uso of “son” in Wis 2:18; 4QpsDan Ač. and 
4 Fara 13:32, 37, 52. W.R.G. Loader ("The Apocalyptic Modal of 
Sonship: Its Origin and Developmont in Now Testament Tradition,” 
JBL 97 (1978) 525-54) notes that Pather-Son terminology features 
especially in contexts and sayings (among which he lists: Mark 
13:32; 8:38 pars.; Luke 12:8-9; Matt 25:31-46; 13:36-43; John 
5122-27) which refer to Jesus’ apocalyptic function, mostly as 
Son of Man. But he does not discuss a pre-NT background for 
this phenomenon. 


143506 Jeremias, NT Theology, 61-68; Loader, "Apocalyptic 
Model,” 528, 538. 


144-00 Tödt, Son of Man, 45. In Mark 13:27 (cf. Matt 13: 
41), the Son of Man sends out the angels to gather the elect, 
indicating that he has the power to command them. It is also 
possible that we have the transfer here to the Son of Man of 
the idea of God coming with his angels (cf. 7 Enoch 1:9 and 
Jude 14-15). Luke's inclination, as Tédt points out, is to 
make the angels subject to God alone (Son of Man, 104); but 
Luke speaks of glory which belongs to all three members of the 
triad (9:26). See Robinson (Jesus and His Coming, 109-10) for 
his reconstruction of the development of the tradition behind 
these texts; he thinks there is "a progressive detachment of 
both the glory and of the angels of. the Son from those of the 
Father.” Angels are associated with the Son of Man in the 
Similitudes, but are not the retinue which accompanies him (see 
Glasson, Second Advent, 31); Charles emends 1 Enoch 62:11. 


145 566 Perrin, "Son of Man," IDBSup, 836; idem,- Rediscover- 
tng, 179; Schweizer, “The Son of Man Again," 261; Lindars, "“Re- 
enter,” 62 n. 1l. 


146, have argued that the empowering of the Lamb in 5:6-14 
is a dramatization of the eschatological meaning of Dan' 7:14. 
The “new song” makes this clear when it declares he has ransomed 
individuals “from every tribe and tongue and people and nation” 
(v. 9; c£. Dan 7:14). His horns recall the hors of the fourth 
beast of Daniel 7. See above, pp. 266-68. 
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l47the element of reassurance is missing from this text, 
and there is no reaction of the seer to his vision except for 


his weeping in 5:4. 
148compare 4QpsDan A® 2:3; 4 Pzra 13:31; Mark 13:8 pars. 


149 che parallel in Matt 24:30~-3)] contains additional apoca- 
lyptic details. Luke 21:27 merely states that "then they will 
see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory." 
There is no mention of the gathering, See Conzelmann (Theology 
of Luke, 130-31) and Tédt (Son of Man, 100) on Lukan redaction 
here. Luke thinks of the angels as subject only to God, and 
the parousia as unobservable, indescribable (cf. 17:20). 


130 vartman, Prophaey Interpreted, 146-47, 189. A compari- 
son of Mark 13 with 1 Thess 4:13+5:11 and 2 Thess 2:1-17 indi- 
cates to Hartman that a form of this discourse, including ele- 
ments of the Matthean and Lukan vorsions, and parenetic material, 
was known to Paul. 


15l ibid., 207-9, 226-45. He thinks the midrash originated 
in the teaching of Jesus (pp. 245-48) but this point and con- 
trasting theories cannot be discussed here. 


152 tartman has overlooked the allusion in Mark 13:32, par. 
to Dan 12:6-7. It is generally considered that Mark 13:28-32 
is a logia composition, joined secondarily to the discourse; 
Hartman thinks it is outside the compass of the reconstructed 
midrash (Prophecy Interpreted, 223). Verse 32, however, is a 
reply to the question asked in Mark 13:1 ("When will this be, 
and what will be the sign when these things are all to be ac- 
complished?”) which resembles Dan 12:6-7 (the seer asks, “How 
long shall it be till the end of these wonders?" and receives 
the answer that "when the shattering of the holy people comes 
to an end, all these things will be accomplished"). Dan 12:7, 
ll, 12 are attempts to be precise about the length of the time 
of oppression, but no such calculations are attempted in the NT 
discourse. Whereas in Daniel, an angel knows the time of the 
end and tells Daniel, Mark 13:32 (par. Matt 24:36, with minor 
variations) insists that "of that day or that hour no one knows, 
not even the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father.” 
Daniel is being alluded to, and disagreed with. The triad an- 
gels, the Son, the Father, appears here in ascending hierarchy. 


15 3nhe “desolating sacrilege" (Mark 13:14, par. Matt 24:15), 
based on the Zeus altar set up by Antiochus Epiphanes IV in the 
Jerusalem temple (cf. Dan 11:31; 12:11; 9:27), refers to some 
form of blasphemy which seems to be intentionally not described. 
As Hartman notes, in the NT texts as they now stand, the devas- 
tation of Jerusalem and Judea in 70 A.D. is associated with the 
blasphemy (Prophecy Interpreted, 152). It is probable that the 
discourse was updated in both 40 (when Caligula demanded that 
his statue be set up in the Jerusalem temple) and in 70 A.D., 
when its significance was seen from new perspectives. On the 
relation of the discourse to the events of 70, compare the 
opinions of A. Feuillet ("Le Sens du Mot Parousie dans l'Evangile 
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Ge Matthieu,” The Background of the New Teatament and Ita Ese 
ahatology [ed. W. D. Davies and D. Daube; London: SPCK, 1956] 
261-80), Robinson (Jesue and His Coming, 124-25 n. 3), andD. R. 
Hare (The Theme of the Jewtsh Perseautton of Chrtettane tn the 
Gospel according to &t. Matthew (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 1960) 178-79). 


54yo parallel appears in the Lukan version, but there is 
mention of “our gospel” in 2 Thess 2:14. 


155 artman, Propheoy Interpreted, 171. The “apocalyptic 
ct” from Dan 2:28 appears in Mark 13:10. The “many” whom the 
maok¢€tfm make wise and righteous are understood as "all nations.” 
The preaching in Mark 13:10 must happen "first" before the 
parousia. Hahn (Mteeton, 74) sees this text as a stage of de- 
velopment parallel to Matt 28:18-20 and Mark 16:15-18. In the 
latter two passages the task of the Gentile mission ia defined 
"fundamentally by Christology” (that is, by "the exaltation 
concept"); in the former “a far-reaching modification of the 
apocalyptic tradition was undertaken, and the old idea of God's 
latter-day messaga to the Gentiles (see below) was taken up in 
a new form by reference to the fact of missionary preaching 
among all the nations.” Given the connection in:both passages, 
however, with the work of the maekfiftm in Daniel, it is likely 
these are related, not parallel, developments. 


156: artman, Propheoy Interpreted, 169-72. Cf. 11:41 LXX. 


157 Schweizer, Good Newa, 451. Matt 4:23 anå 9:35 refer to 
Jesus "preaching the gospel of the kingdom.” 


158 Thin angel is one of three who announce the coming 
judgment (vv. 6-11). 


1594, thea difficulties of this text, see Charles, Revela- 
tton, 2.18-25; Turner, "Revelation," PCR, 1053; D'Aragon, 
"Apocalypse," JBC, 485. The reaping imagery here is derived 
from Joel 4:13. 


160 Jeremias, Jesus ' Promise, 22-23. Mark and Matthew, 
however, understand the saying in terms of human proclamation. 
Charles (Revelatton, 2.12) relates the phrase in Rev 14:6 
(ebayyéAvov alwviov) to that in 10:7 (tò uvorħorov tod Seo0d), 
insisting that it must not be translated as if it were td cbay- 
yéAvrov. "It is a proclamation of the impending end of the 
world and of the final judgment, which, while it is a message 
of good tidings to the faithful, constitutes for all nations a 
last summongd to repentance." He regards this gospel as "based 
on a purely theistic foundation" and compares this text to 
Mark 1:15 (p. 13). 


161 Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise, 56, 69. 


l62tahn, Mission, 58, 67-68. 


163yann, Miseton, 122. Jeremias (Jesus' Promtse, 51) 
points to the boldness of the Baptist's threat in Matt 3:9 par. 
(Q); he thinks that Jesus, like the Baptist, warned that the 
Place of his Jewish hearers might be taken by Gentiles, and even 
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further, promised Gentiles a share in the kingdom, expecting 
their ingathering in the hour of final judgment (p. 55). But 
Hahn sees in Jesus’ work an eschatology in the process of being 
realized: in Jesus’ acceptance of individual Gentiles the es- 
chatological event began to be realized. Hellenistic Jewish 
Christianity took seriously the universalistic aspects of Jesus’ 
ministry (Miaston, 33, 68). 


164 ann, Mission, 121. Hahn notes that Matthew consistent- 
ly distinguishes between unobooerv and 6r6donetv, the first re- 
lating to the message of God's reign and the second to the ex- 
position of the law. Preaching the gospel is announcing and 
promising salvation. 


16546 is represented as the one to whom the field, which 
ia the world (13:37), belongs, as his kingdom (v. 41). "The 
resurrection has made him cosmocrator, something he was not 
before" (Meier, Vieton of Matthew, 92). Contrast Tadt, Jon of 
Man, 72-73, 79. Those besides Meier who understand. 13:36- 43 
and 28:16-20 to concern the activity and presence of tho oxalted 
Son of Man in the period between Easter and the Parousia include. 
Kingsbury. (Parables, 99}, Vdgtle ("Mt. 28, 18-20," 290-91), 
Lohmeyer (Matthaue, 223-24), Barth ("Matthew's Understanding," 
134). 


199 In the parable (13:24-30). the seed: most likely refers 
to the- Word, as in the parable of the sower, but here in the 
interpretation the seed is. persons in whom the Word has taken 
hold. See Jeremiaa’ discussion (Parables, 79) af the fusion 
here-of two concepts: of the Word-as God's seed (e.g., € Esra 
9:31) and of people as God's planting (4 Eara 8:4l; cf. 1 Enoch 
10:16; 62:8}. What is spoken of in 13:38 is a. communication of 
a share in "sonship” (cf. Meier, Vieton of Matthew, 92). 

1674, Meier puts it, in 28:16-20 the eleven are given the 
mandate to sow good seed throughout the world. He considers 
the explanation of the parable of the weeds "an excellent ex- 
planation of 28:16-20” (Viston of Matthew, 93). 

168, ngsbury, Parables, 102, 104-5. 

169s, ngels of punishment” appear in the Similitudes 
(1 Enoch 53:3; 56:17 cf. 62:11; 63:1; 66:1, etc.). In 2 Enoah 
53:6, Michael, Gabriel, Raphael and Phanuel cast sinners into 
the ` burning furnace. 


liore Matthew is thinking at all of the LXX. version of Dan 
12:3, the reference to preaching or teaching is strengthened. 
Here, instead of the term. "the righteous," we find of xatio- 
xvovte¢ tobe Adyoug uou (which Montgomery [Daniel, 473] thinks 
is a misreading of B39 YpXTSD as YIT SPD? the “misread- 
ing," however, may -be an interpretation). Theodotion has 4nd . 
tõv Etxatwv tév noAAGv. 
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oe To consistent distinction is made by Matthew between 
the kingdom of the Son of Man and the kingdom of God; each have 
both present and future significance (Hahn, Mteaton, 123 n. 33 
Kingsbury, Parables, 98; Strecker, Der Weg, 166 n. 7; Trilling, 
Daa Wahre Israel, 151-54). Contrast Colpe, "6 uldc tod ávõpá- 
mou,” 461 n. 4143; Dodd, "Matthew and Paul,” 54-57; Walker, "The 
Kingdom of the Son of Man,” 575-77; Bultmann, Hia tory, 187 n. 3. 
Several motifs are shared by Matt 13:36-43 and 1 Enooh 62:7-16 
(mention of the Son of Man, the “sowing” of his congregation, 
deliverance of the wicked to angels for punishment, the glori- 
fication of the righteous). There are, however, no verbal 
parallels and many significant differences between the texts. 
I find no literary relationship here. 


172 par. Matt 16:27: the Son of Man, his angels, his Pather; 
Luke 9:26: the Son of Man, the Pather, the holy angels. 


173the last two references should perhaps be excluded from 
our list of triads, since these texts depict a huge cast of 
characters in the heavenly world. 


114 oh other NT paseages which I think are related to Dan 
7413-14, and which mention the Spirit in a triad are: Luke 10: 
21-22 (the Holy Spirit, the Father, the Son); John 3134-35 (the 
Spirit, the Father, the Son); 3:13-14; cf. vv. 5-6 (the Spirit, 
the Son of Man, God); Acts 7:55-56 (the Holy Spirit, God, the 
Son of Man). None of these triads nor the ones in the list 
above appears to be influenced directly by a specific triad in 
the. Similitudes (see above, pp. 95, 85 n. 280). 

175500 Doeve, Jewtsh Hermeneuttos,-151 (on Matt 16:27; 
25:3ł-46), 159-60. Loader writes, "the self description of 
Jesus as Son, derived from his own use of abba, was linked ini- 
tially especially with what he or at least the very early tra- 
dition saw as his function at the eschaton as Son of Man. But 
we also find a tendency for the designation Son itself to take 
up connotations once primarily associated with Jesus' future 
role as Son of Man. And further, Jesus as the Son is increas-. 
ingly understood to perform this role not just at the parousia 
but also in the exercise of authority in the present" ("Apoca- 
lyptic Model," 538). He argues also that cross fertilization 
and synthesis took place between the apocalyptic model of son- 
ship as it developed and sonship of the royal messianic tradi- 
tion. Wisdom and prophetic traditions also feed into the NT 
‘meaning of "Son of God." This article offers many valuable 
insights. which support the thesis presented here. For Kings- 
bury's views on Matthew's understanding of the relation between 
the titles Son and Son of Man, see above, pp. .38-39. 


176... 4 Kara 13, Isaiah 1l is linked with Daniel 7, but 
Isa 11:2 is not used. The Spirit is thought of as given to the 
Messiah (using Isa 11:2). in such texts as Psalme of Solomon 17. 
Daniel 7 and Isa 11:2 are found joined in 1 Enoch 62, but, as 
we have seen (above, p. 297 n. 33), it cannot be determined that 
this passage from the Similitudes has influenced any NT text. 
The "spirit of righteousness” is spoken of in 1 Enoch 62:32. 
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177see above (pp. 52-54) for the attempts of Lohmeyer and 
Fuller to illustrate and to explain the changes in the NT triad 
from (1) Son of Man, Father, angels, to (2) Father, Son, angels, 
to (3) Father, Son, Spirit. 


178 att 28:2-4 ig the nearest the canonical gospels come 
to narrating the resurrection. "An angel of the Lord” rolls 
back the stone; the earthquake recalls OT theophanies. See 
Fuller, Reaurrectton Narrattveo, 51, 56-57, 74-75. Acts 12: 
1-17, the story of Peter's release from prison by an angel be- 
fore Passover, has been shown to be parallel in many respects 
to the gospels’ resurrection stories (M. Smith, “The Report 
about Peter in 1 Clement V. 4," NTS 7 [1960/61] 86-88). Again, 
we may have a hint of a tradition which attributed a helping 
role to an angel with ragard to the resurrection of Jesus. 


179 uchariots of the spirit" are mentioned in 1 Fnoahk 70:2. 


18006, the flesh/epirit antithesis in l Pet 3:18; 1 Tim 
3:16. On the presentation of Jesus as a “new Enoch" in 1 Pet 
3:18-22, sea W. J. Dalton (“Interpretation and Tradition: an 
Example from 1 Peter," Gregortanum 49 [1968] 34) J.N.D. Kelly 
(A Commentary on the Epiaties of Peter and of Jude [London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1969] 156); Bo Reicke (The Epteties of 
Peter, Jamao and Jude [AB 37; Garden City: Doubleday, 1964] 109. 
J. T. Sanders argues that the original bahind 1 Pet 3:18-19, 22 
may have been an earlier form of this hymn than that quoted in 
l Tim 3:16 (NT Chriatologiaal Hymna, 18). 


181 
182 


Acts 7:55-56; Rev L:10; 4:23 Luke 10:21-22; John 3:34; 


Fuller, Reeurrection Narratives, 87, cited above, p. 53. 


183560 above (pp. 52-53) for Lohmeyer‘s insistance that 
John the Baptist's teaching was of great importance in the 
development of the NT triad, 


184526 R. E. Brown, Birth, 124-25. He speaks of the rela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to Jesus' divine sonship articulated 
first in reference to the resurrection, then to his baptism and 
then to his birth. 


18S outa, Origin, 87, 95-96. By this Moule means that 
Christ is thought of as more than individual, more than a rep- 
resentative; in short, like the omnipresent God. In Danielic 
terms, the holy ones of the Most High, or masktifm and their 
followers, are embodied in the one like a son of man, who suf- 
fers their fate and sums up their existence and experience in 
himself. T. W. Manson calls the NT Son of Man the remnant, the 
true Israel; it is a name for Jesus and for those who follow 
him, suffer with him, are glorified with him (Teaching of Jasué, 
265-70 fon Matt 25:31-46 especially]; idem, "The Son of Man in 
Daniel, Enoch and the Gospels," 190-91). On the inadequacy of 
H. W. Robinson's idea of “corporate personality," see J. W. 
Rogerson, "The Hebrew Conception of Corporate Personality: A 
Reexamination,” JTS 21 (1970) 1-16. 
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186 Joule agrees with C. H., Dodd that the NT conception of 
the Son of Man "challenges the mind to discover a doctrine of 
personality, which will make conceivable this combination of 
the universal and the particular in a single person" (Interpre- 
tatton of the Fourth Gospel, 249; cited by Moule, Ortgin, 51). 


187 
49:2-3, 
188 


Contrast the expression of final or future eschatology 
in John 5:26-30. 


Rev 5:6, 12; see also John 3:34-35; 1 Enoch 62:2, 


CHAPTER VII 


MATT 28:16-20 AND ITS TRIADIC PHRASE 


In this chapter I will return to the question of tradition 
and redaction in Matt 28:16-20} on the basis of the preceeding 
examination of Danielic interpretive traditions. First I will 
attempt to distill a pre-Matthean "narrative midrash” from the 
pericope, and will offer suggestions concerning its provenance 
and function. Interest is in the meaning of the triadic phrase 
within this tradition. Second, I will discuss Matthean redac- 
tion of the midrash, in particular-as this shows how Matthow 
understood the triadic phrase and set it in the context of his 
grasp of the demands and powers of authentic discipleship. The 
chapter concludos with a statement of the. resulta of this study 
ané with a. set of open questions for further study. 


A. The Pre-Matthean Midrash 
l. The Separation of Tradition and Redaction 


Let me begin with a recapitulation of. the most important 
theories, discussed’ above in Chapter I, concerning the tradi- 
tion behind Matt 28:16-20. By an analysis of the common ele- 
ments found in Matt 28:16-20, Luke 24:36-53, John 20:19-23 and 
the Markan Appendix 16:14-20, and by removing from each. passage 
elements he considers redactional, Hubbard concludes that a 
common tradition, a proto-commission, lay behind these passages. 
He reconstructs it as follows: 

Jesus appeared to the eleven. 

Wher they saw him they were glad, 

though some disbelieved. 

Then he said: 

Preach (the. gospel) 

to all nations. 

(Baptize) in my name 

for the forgiveness of sins. 

(And behold) I will send 

the Holy Spirit upon you. 2 
Hubbard argues that the universalistic emphasis ("to all na- 
tions”) was added by someone involved in the Gentile mission, 


and that this proto-commission was a written(?) statement of 
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It is based on the actual narration 


credentials for preaching. 
by one of the eleven of a Christophany and commissioning. Among 


the elements that Hubbard thinks Matthew added in his redaction 
are (a) the mention of the mountain, verse 16; (b) the emphasis 
on the authority of the risen one, verse 18b, Grawn directly 
from Dan 7:14 and indirectly via Matt 11:27; (c) the triadic 


phrase, verse 19b, from his community's liturgical practice; 


(ad) the promise of presence, verse 20b. Hubbard sees no intrin- 


sic connection among these four, only the third of which is 
traditional. 

Based on an analysis of the elements in Matt 28:16-20 which 
appear elsewhere in the gospel tradition but are never isolated 
logia, and on a study of Matthean terminology and linguistic 
patterns, Strecker's contention is that a traditional liturgi- 
cal “word of revelation" stands behind Matt 28:18-20: 


All power in heaven and on earth has been given to me. 
Baptize in the name of the Father and of the Son and 


of the Holy Spirit. 
I am with you all days.4 


Meier finds in Acts 1:6-12 a tripartite schema similar to that 
in Matt 28:16-20, dealing with (a) the exaltation of Jesus, 
(b) the command to start a misaion, and (c) the promise of as- 
sistance. Furthermore, both poricopes concern an appearance 
of the risen Jesus on a mountain. This structural similarity 
and the study of Mattheanisms in Matt 26:16-20 lead Meier to 
arque that Strecker's reconstruction should be expanded. The 
tradition behind Matt 28:16-20 involved: 
(a) an appearance of the risen Christ in Galilee on a 
mountain to which he had ordered his disciples to go; 
(b) a statement concerning exaltation or enthronement; 
(c) a command to baptize or, alternately, some sort of 
command to start a mission; 
(d) perhaps a promise of continuing divine support in 
this mission,” 
The possibility is raised, then, that some of the elements as- 
signed by Hubbard and others to Matthean redaction, or considered 
by critics like Fuller as independent units of tradition, were an 


integral tradition at the pre~Matthean stage. 
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My analysis from a linguistic and conceptual standpoint 
indicates that the distinctively Matthean terms and phrases in 
28:16-20 are the underlined (those that do not seem to be due 
solely to Matthean redaction are marked with dashes): 


16. Now the eleven diaciples went to Galilee, to the 
mountain where Jesus commissioned them, 17. And when 
they saw him they worshipped him; but some doubted. 
18. And Jesus came and said to them, “All authority 
in heaven and on earth has been given to ma, 19. Go 


„m è ~o SO aw ~w 


them ín the name of the Father and of the Son and of 


the Holy Spirit, 20. teaching them to observe all 


that I have conmanded your and lo, I am with you all 
days, to the close of the age." 


The removal of Mattheaniams of which I am reasonably certain 
leaves us with this statement: 


(The elevan) went (to Galilee) to the mountain where 
Jesus commissioned them, Jesus (said): "All authority 
in heaven and on earth has been given to me. Make 
disciples of all nations; baptize’ them in the nama 

of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 

I am with you (to) the close of days. 


It has been shown in Chapter III that the clause "all au- 
thority...,has been given to me" in Matt 28:18b and the phrase 
"all nations" in verse 19a are probably drawn from Dan 7:14 LXX, 
referring to all authority given to the one like a son of man 
and to the service of him by all nations. Moreover, the claim 
in Matt 28:18b that the authority of Jesus is "all" authority 
"in heaven and on earth” probably rests on Dan 4:14 LXX, where 
it is said that "the Lord of heaven has authority over all in 
heaven and upon earth.” Finally, the phrase "all days, to the 
close of the age" in Matt 28:20b may allude to Dan 12:13 LXX, 
where the seer Daniel is told that he will rest and stand in 
his glory "at the close of days.“® 

Study of the midrashic history of Daniel 7 convinces me 
that several other aspects of the Matthean pericope may be drawn 
from Danielic interpretive tradition. (1) The mountain (v. 16) 
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power of the risen one and faithfully tranemits the teaching 
of the earthly Jesus.°° 

The Evangelist may be affirming what he considers the 
positive traits of opposing groups in his church, and integra- 
ting these traits into his presentation of an ideal. In thie 
Gospel we find both a positive evaluation of prophecy and 
charismatic deeds and revalatory tnetghte,?? and emphasia on 
the importance of doing all the taw. $0 The excesses of both 
anomistic and legalistic behavior -are condemned, the first in 
the Christian “false prophets” and charismatic. miracle workers 
who do not do the will of God (24:11-12) 7515-23), and the 
second in those Pharisees who are hypocrites (23:1-36). Matthew 
warns against "Christians of an easy morality," l and takes his 
stand against a: “post-Easter exegesis by a Church for which 
Jesus’. own doede. and teaching would nō. ‘longer be of. unambiguous 
authority.” oe Matthew-werns_ also. against. those. Pharisees who___. 

"are a walking. contradiction of visible justice (doing ane 
will) and hidden lawlessness. (rebellion: ‘against God's will). 63 
These. are those who lay heavy burdens on- the-shoulders. of- othera 
(23:4), who exalt themselves as pious but persecute- and murdér. 
the truly righteous, who "shut the kingdom of heavan. against 
people,” neither- nearing themselves. nor allowing others to 
enter (23:13). 

The addition in 28:20a of the. stress on teaching the 
earthly Jesus' -commands illustrates Matthew's method of combat- 
ing "uncontrolled prophetism.” ‘The method used here is not to 
emphasize the suffering and martyrdom that face the faithful ,°* 
nor the “not-yet” of the eschatological life. 65 It is, rather, 
to emphasize: obedience. The balance between enthusiasm and 
Torah-keeping is all-important in: Matthew. - He-is expressing 
this. balance by joining verse 20a to verses 18-19. °° 

If this is. so, soma further conclusions:can be drawn about 
the meaning of baptism “in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit” ‘as it was understood in Matthew's 
community. The phrase seems to have summarized,. as. one- might: 
have expected, the enthusiastic experience: Baptism, is an in- 
sertion into the exaltation of Jesus; it is the exaltation of 
the disciple, the. disciple's sharing in the power given to Jesus 
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(v. 18b). The association at the baptism of Jesus of the gift 
of the Spirit with the (Pather's) declaration of Sonship, and 
‘this same association at the resurrection of Jesus (cf. Rom l: 
3-4; Acts 2:33; Heb 5:5) ig most likely the ground of a connec- 
tion made between. Christian baptism, the gift of the Spirit to 
the Christian and the Christian's adoption. (cf.. Gal 3226-427) 
Rom 8:14-16). The enthusiasts may have spoken of baptism "in 
the name of the Father. and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” 
as the moment of reception of their power in union with the 
risen Jesus, the source-of their abilities to prophesy; perform 
miraculous healings, exorcise. -Perhaps like some in Corinth 
and in communities to which the author of- Revelation writes, 
they thought of themselves as. "already reigning” (cf. 1 Cor 4:8) 
Rev 1:6) and transferred proleptically to the: divine realm. 
This attitude is open to spiritualizing and -individualizing 
tendencies, and to an evaluation. of the life of the baptized as 
one in radical and total ‘discontinuity- with the.1ife of Torah- 
demands. 

Matthew does not deny the connection-between Jesus’ exal- 
tation and baptism. In fact,-by inserting odv -in- verse 19a he 
makes it clear that the command to- baptize is a. consequence of- 
that exaltation. But he understands the exalted one to be- the 
one of the. ministry, not removed from the- concerns of that min- 
istry, nor totally transformed by new power. The final exalta- 
tion of Jesus is not for Matthew the moment of Jesus’ reception 
of the Spirit. Jesus was conceived "of the Holy Spirit” (1:18, 
20).,6? which came upon him at. his baptism (3:16). The Spirit 
empowered his ministry (12:18-21, 28). Jesus is called God's 
Son from his infancy (2:15), and for Matthew his baptism was 
simply a proclamation of that fact (3:17). What the exaltation 
means for Matthew is primarily the full extenston of Jesus' 
power (28:18). Already in Jesus‘ ministry the Spirit had 
spoken through the twelve sent on their first mission (10:20). 
The new power imparted to the eleven in virtue of the exalta- 
tion is the power to teach. Jesus’ exaltation is the exalta- 
tion of the disciples and of those they disciple only insofar 
as they engage in doing and teaching to do the will of God. 
This must be so for Matthew because the heaven to which: Jesus 
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and witness (Rev 1:1-3), is commissioned to write what he sees, 
"what is and what is to take place hereafter” (1:19); the com- 
mission associated with the second theophany is a commission to 
prophesy "about many peoples and nations and tongues and kings" 
(10:11). The disciples' preaching of “the gospel" to all na- 
tions precedes the final parousia of the exalted Son of Man in 
Mark 13:10 par. |7 The commission of -the apostles in Acts. l is 
to be the witnesses of the risen Jesus throughout the world 
(1:8). In contrast to 4 Ksra 13, where there is no commission 
by the man from the soa, 8 each of these passages connects a 
mission to a theophany, the lattor as ground or climax of the 
formar. The commission of the clevan to "make disciples” in 
Matt 28:19-20, grounded in the announcement that "all authority 
in heaven and on earth" has been given to Jesus (v. 18), appears 
to be an example of this Danielic interpretive tradition. 

If we return to consider the statement that resulted when 
Mattheanisms were removed from Matt 28:16-20 (above, p. 321), 
we find that the following appear in the distillation: the 
words and phrases alluding to Dan 7:14, 4:14 and 12:13 LXX, the 
mention of the mountain, the triadic phrase, and the promise of 
presence. ‘The symbolism of the mountain, the statement about 
"all authority in heaven" and the promise of permanent presence 
all indicate that Jesus is thought of as appearing from a heav- 
enly dimension. The two major elements from Matt 28:16-20 which 
do not appear in the distillation are: (a) the disciples’ reac- 
tion, a mixture of worship and doubt (v. 17) and (b) the phrase 
"teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you” (v. 
20a). The first is an expression of the Matthean understanding 
of the tension inherent in discipleship. 1? The second, related 
to other aspects of Danielic interpretation (number 4 above), 
in line with the constant emphasis in Matthew on the binding 
and freeing nature of the Law as interpreted by Jesus. ?? These 
two elements are Matthean redaction, which will be considered 
below. 

The tradition which results from removal of the Matthean- 
isms I consider a “narrative midrash" basically on Daniel 7. 
Strecker, as has been seen, speaks of Matthew receiving a tri- 
partite "liturgical tradition." His reconstruction consists 
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only of logia. Meier considers the narrative framework of 
verses 16-17 mostly redactional, but argues that hints of pre- 
vious tradition may be seen at the end of verse ie The men- 
tion of the eleven going to a designated mountain where they 
encountered Jesus makes the reconstruction proposed here a nar- 
rative, It is a (throne-)theophany commission, with the three 
elements of the theophany, °? the commission,” ? and the word of 
assurance. It ís missing the element of reaction. This is a 
presentation of the exalted Jesus comnisgioning the eleven, in 
torms indicating that the book of Daniel and elements of its 
later interpretation have been the vehicle for understanding 
and expressing a distinctive bellof in the ultimate exaltation 
of Jesus, its universal consequences, and the obligations opan 
to the disciplas. 

That Matthew is not the author of the midrash, but rather 
inherited it, cannot be proven simply by pointing to the fact 
that the midrash has no Mattheanisms. By its very allusive 
nature we would not expect it to. The fact, however, that there 
are found elsewhere (1) an exaltation use of Dan 7:14 (Rev 2: 
26-27; Revelation 5);74 and (2) a combination of motifs similar 
to those of Matt 28:16-20, and in the context of an allusion to 
Daniel 7 (4 Bara 13; cf. Acts 1:1-12)7> shows that Matthew is 
using traditional material. Moreover, there is probably no 
direct literary connection between any of the above texts and 
the pre-Matthean midrash, 

Allusions to Dan 7:14; 4:14 LXX may appear in Matt 11:25-27 
par. Luke 1012-22, 78 and this observation could suggest that 
Matthew has composed his final pericope largely out of that Q 
tradition. */ 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; the Spirit is mentioned perhaps 
because of a further allusion to Dan 4:5 LXX and/or to Isa 42:1, 


The Lukan version also contains the triad of 


or because of the influence of Ezekiel's association of the 
Spirit with visionary experience .7° It is possible that Matthew 
knew a version of the saying that included mention of the Holy 
Spirit.?? 

In spite of the common allusions and parallels, the differ- 
ences between the two traditions (the midrash behind Matt 28: 
16-20 and the Q saying) are striking. The midrash presents the 
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exalted Jesus after Faster on a mountain. Having been given 
God's total power in heaven and on earth, he commands that all 
nations be drawn into discipleship by baptism, The Q saying, 
on the other hand, presents Jesus in a pneumatic experience 
during his ministry thanking God, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
for the revelation of eschatological secrets. He announces 
that “all things” have been given to him by the Pather, involv- 
ing intimacy between Father and Son, and the power.of the latter 
to reveal the former. It has been suggested that originally 
this saying referred to Jesus' baptism by John, 27 ana that at 
nomo stage it was d baptismal hymn, expressing some sort of be~ 
Lief tn the baptized one's identification with or incorporation 
into the exalted Christ and a share in his knowledge. 7} As 
such, {t-can be regarded an a step on tho way to a strong spiri- 
tualization of baptiem through its identification with gnosis. 
No such emphasis is apparant in the midrash. extractad from Matt 
28:16-20, which stresses the rationale and performance: of a rite. 
In my opinion, then, the midrash does not depend on -the Q 
saying, nor do both depend on a common tradition. The. midrash, 
commanding baptism because of the exaltation of Jesus, may have 
produced in some circles the hymn's enthusiastic destription of 
baptism (Jesus’' and the believer's). I -see no direct dependence 
of Matt 28:16-20 on the Q saying, but think that Matthew re- 
dacted both in line with his special concerns (see below). 
Behind Matt 28:16-20, then, I find a traditional midrash. 
The essence of its wording is recoverable. There is no compel- 
ling reason to regard it as having grown in stages by the addi- 
tion of Danielic allusions. °° The only phrase that makes me 
hesitate with regard to this point is the final phrase, "the 
close of days,” an allusion to Dan 12:13 LXX. But most likely 
Matthew found this in the midrash and changed it to accommodate 
the formula he uses. with. other -Son of Man - passages,- "the close 
of the. age. "?4 The mention of.."all nations" is integral, drawn 
from Dan 7:14 LXX,°> which. means that there is a universalism 
present at this stage, but not necessarily that debates concern- 
ing the necessity of circumcision and the observance of other 
Torah legislations must be presupposed to have already occurred. 
The Danielic theme of the subjection of the nations has been 
replaced by that of the discipling of the nations. 
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2. The Triad 


The triadic phrase in the context of the midrash is short- 
hand: for the eschatological. theophany, or for the event of ex- 
altation. For those acquainted with the throne symbolism of 
the mountain, and who catch the allusions and recognize the 
form of the midrash, the phrase evokes the imagery of the heav-~ 
enly court. The figure of the exalted one, here named the Son, 
has been presented at the heavenly throne of the one called the 
Father. If he is imagined as himself enthroned, the exalted 
one. may be thought of in terms not only of Dan 7:14, but also 
in terms of "the likeness as it wore of a human form" of Ezek 
1126-28, a manifestation of the Kabdd of God. Both the power 
of the heavenly world and the power that brings one to the 
heavenly world may. be captured in the phrase "the Holy Spirit.” 
If angelic members of the court are symbolized or represented 
here, the Holy Spirit can be considered as a parsonal being, 
and this would mean that the phrase in the midrash meets one of 
the. two. conditions for being considered trinitarian, °° It is 
impossible, however, to be sure of this, aa the author may have 
used the term "the Holy Spirit” simply to interpret the imper- 
sonal éEouola of Dan 7:14. i Concerning the second condition, 
the intention to express the unity in holiness of the three 
figures, in my judgment the author of the midrash joins the 
three figures in the triadic phrase to indicate that they are 
to be mentioned during the baptismal rite, the act of drawing 
the baptized into the realm of the holy. The second condition 
is met. In the boldness and terseness of the midrash's triadic 
phrase lie the seeds of perplexity and controversy, aè the au- 
thor celebrates but does not explicate the mysteries of the 
celestial world. The triadic phrase stands. here as a statement 
of belief that death has been transcended in the case of Jesus 
of Nazareth who, like Enoch, has been assumed. As part of the 
baptismal command, the triadic phrase is also a. statement of 
hope in the ultimate vindication of authentic Israel, of all 
@rawn into participation in this event of exaltation. In bap- 
tism in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, the 
exaltation of Jesus becomes a communal experience, one that 
could be regarded as the keeping of the promise to Daniel's 
masktltm and their followers. 
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3. Origin of the Midrash 


The fact that a mission to all nations is commanded by the 
risen Jesus in the midrash seems to some to be proof that the 
midrash was composed toward the end of the first century, as an 
articulation of Christian experience of that period. Such a 
clear mission given immediately by the risen Jesus would appar- 
ently make the history recorded in Acts unintelligible, since 
there the Jerusalem apostles do not seem to know that they are 
to go to the Gentiles. °° Although in Acts 1:6 tha eleven are 
told by Jesus before his ascension that they will be his wit- 
nesses "in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and to the 
end of the earth," ?? they do not consistently behave in the 
subsequent narrative as though they had in fact received such a 
clear mandate. According to Luke, no real Gentile is admitted 
into the Christian community until Peter admits Cornelius, and 
he does that only after being shown in an extraordinary divine 
intervention that he may associate with or visit someone "of 
another nation" (GAAogdAm) and that no one is unclean (10:28). 
Moreover, Peter defends himself against the objections of “the 
circumcision party” not by appeal to a divine commission but by 
appeal to his vision and by appeal to the Gentiles’ raception 
of the Holy Spirit (11:5-17). The apostles in Acts do not go 
to the geographical "end of the earth"; instead, it is Paul who 
essentially carries out this mission. In short, for Luke, Acts 
1:8 defines for the Church the terms of its commission, and as 
the apostles are only the Church's representatives, they may 
quietly stay in Jerusalem and allow Paul to undertake the main 
mission. 

Even if it be argued that one of Luke's interests is in 
the mission's movement from circumcized "Gentiles" (the Samari- 
tans) to Gentile whose circumcision might be meaningless (the 
eunuch) to uncircumcized Gentile (Cornelius), and that it is 
the question of whether or not circumcision is necessary that 
needs to be settled by further revelation, still the representa~ 
tives of the Jerusalem apostles do not behave as though they are 
under a mandate from Jesus to undertake a Gentile mission. Acts 
is evidence that others besides the eleven began this work. 
What authorization did they claim? -Hahn thinks that the command 
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to missionize among nations is “old” and that Matt 28:16-20 
represents the Hellenistic Jewish Christian view of mission. 
The pre-Matthean midrash does not mention circumcision, a si- 
lence that can be interpreted as indicating (1) that the tradi- 
tion was composed after the issue was settled, 4? or (2) that it 
was composed to ground the authority of those who believed cir- 
cumcision was not necessary, or (3) that circumcision was taken 
for granted, *? If the second of these possibilities is the 
case, as I am inclined to believoa, a further guestion must be 
raised: would those who held thia view have linked it to a tra- 
dition associated with the eleven? 4 Since this is not likely, 
that association may be secondary; the midrash may originate in 
the wider circle of Josus’ disciples. 

Furthor questions concerning the origin of the midrash and 
ita Sits tm Leben are left as open questions domanding further 
study, and will be mentioned balow in section C, 


41 


B. Matthean Redaction of the Midrash 


Matthaw has made minor changes of style and vocabulary in 
the midrash, 43 and two important insertions. In hia radaction, 
he places a sobering stress on the nature of discipleship as he 
understands it. Thia focus offers clues to Matthew's interpre- 
tation of the triadic phrase in 28:19b. 

The eleven are called disciples in verse 16. The last time 
these have appeared in a scene in this Gospel is at Gethsemane, 
when "all the disciples forsook (Jesus) and fled" (26:56). The 
incompleteness of the group gathered at the mountain in Galilee 
is highlighted by the fact that Matthew has narrated at length 
the betrayal and death of Judas (26:14-16, 25, 50; 27:3-10), 
and earlier recorded a promise that "in the new world" when the 
Son of Man will sit on his glorious throne, those who have fol- 
lowed him will also sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (19:28; cf. Luke 22:28-29). 

If Matthew is responsible for the reference to Galilee in 
verse 16, drawn from Mark 16:7 (cf. 14:28), this would have 
bearing on his use of the mountain symbol. The interpretation 
of the mountain as the divine throne for Matthew may be jarring 
to some, since the gospels do not incorporate unchanged aspects 
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of “heavenly ascents" like those in the pseudepigrapha and 
later literature. Christian incarnational religious experience 
and theology, in the insistance that God in Jesus communicates 
with humanity in the concrete world, is considered to have 
burst the bonds of Jewish apocalyptic. "ô It is possible that 
the mountain in the midrash was thought of as a celestial moun- 
tain, in line with the meaning of the symbol in other litera- 
ture we have examined. But even if the reference to Galilee. is 
traditional, and not Matthew's addition, the six other moun- 
tains in his Gospel seem to. indicate that he understands the 
seventh as both célestial and earthly. The theme of the divine 
throne may be transmuted in Matthew, °” In some sense we may 
speak here of a manifestation of the throne of God om earth, 
though the tension. between heaven and’ “earth. is not dissolved. 
In. verse 1 Matthew makes. his first major- addition, the- 
statement about the reaction of the eléven to the sight- of the 
risen Jesus: worship. is mixed with. doubt (cf, 25:8, where fear 
is mixed with great joy}. The form of the midrash, a throne 
thoophany commission, may have suggested. the inclusion of the 
reaction to the numinous, but its meaning here {ae specifically 
Matthean. Unlike the pericope about the walking on-the water 
(1422-33), the final scene does not end with the overcoming of 
doubt and a confession of faith.- Por ‘Matthew discipleship in- 
volves terror and unresolved tension, which it is never his 
habit to minimize. It involves also, however, the capacity- to 
worship Jesus. °? A certain realism about the actual past per- 
formances of the disciples, and perhaps as well-an intimation 
of difficulties ahead, prevent Matthew from presenting the mo- 
ment of encounter with the risen Jesus as ‘one of ecstasy and 
joy (contrast Luke 24:32, 52-53). This reserve is a message 
Matthew directs to certain groups or individuals in his church.‘ 
The use of the verb padntedw in- verse 19a: indicates that the 
task. given is understood as the work of expanding the kingdom- 
of God into the whole earth (cf. Dan 2:35, 44). The two other 
uses of this verb in Matthew show that he associates it with 
mention of the kingdom. In 13:52 he speaks of a scribe who has 
been trained for or instructed about (paontevdeley >? the king- 
dom of heaven. In his description of Joseph of Arimathea as 
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having bacome a disciple (éua8nredon) of Jesus (27:57), Matthew. 
is summarizing Mark's remark that Joseph "was also looking for 
the kingdom of God” (Mark.15;34).. 

For Matthew two activities (not one, as in the midrash) 
are integral to making disciples. The mention of baptism is 
followed by the-second major Matthean addition, mention that 
the disciples must teach ali nations to. observe all that Jesus 
has commanded them (28:20a), the commands, that is, that have © 
been given during the earthly lifetime of Jesus to the eleven, t 
One becomas a disciplėé by. being baptized “in the name of the 
Pather and.of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” and by observing 
the Torah as Josus has interpreted it.>? Baptism without 
obedience would be inadequate,- and parhaps in Matthew's mind 
would be. the equivalent of. cheap words. divorced from the actual 
doing of the will of God (cf,. 7:21; 25144). Even the reception 
of. the deepest revelation (see. 11:25-27). does not make. a person 
a disciple. without acceptance of the yoke of Jesus (11:28~-30). 
Matthew's addition of verses 28-30 to -11:25-27 makes the same 
point as his addition of 28:20a to the midrash behind the final 
pericope.: Jasus speaks in the Q saying (11725-27) of a revela- 
‘tion to “babies” of- the eschatological nature of certain 
events; ”? he himself is presented as the one to whom all things 
have been delivered, the only person who knows and is known by 
the Father, and as the revealer of the Father;>* The saying 
expresses belief that the disciple can participate in the Son's 
knowledge and intimacy. Matthew's addition of the invitation 
to "all who are heavy laden" to take on the yoke of Jesus’ dis- 
cipline and learn from him (11:28-30) depicts Jesus in the role 
of Wisdom and Torah incarnate.’ Submission to the teaching of 
Jesus completes the revelatory experience., 

Baptism is related to righteousness (3215; 21:32, on the 
baptism of- John the Baptist), perhaps. as identity is related to 
life style. Only-in Matthew is the behavior demanded of dis- 
ciples called righteousness (cf. 5:6, 10, 20; 6:33). Matthew 
conceives of a disciple as both a prophet and a righteous one 
(cf. 10:41-42}, a charismatic and one who keeps the Torah.>° 
This is the disciple who is in a sense equated with the master 
(10:40, 24-25).°/ Matthew shows that the disciple shares the 
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power of the risen one and faithfully transmits the teaching 
of the earthly Jesus.°° 

The Evangelist may be affirming what he considers the 
positive traits of opposing groups in his church, and integra- 
ting these traits into his presentation of an ideal. In thie 
Gospel we find both 4 positive evaluation of prophecy and 
charismatic deeda and revelatory inetghta,>> and emphasis on 
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the importance of dotng all the law. 
anomiatic and legalistic behavior are condemned, the first in 
the Christian “false prophets” and charismatic miraclé workers 
who do not do the will of God (24:11-12; 7:15-23), and the 
second in those Pharisees who are hypocrites (23:1-36). Matthew 
warns against “Christians of an easy morality, "6? and takes his 
stand against a "post-Easter exegesis by a Church for which 
Jesus’ own deeda and teaching would no longer be of unambiguous 
authority. "© Matthew warns also against those Pharisees who 
"are a walking contradiction of visible justice (doing God's 
will) and hidden lawlessness (rebellion against God's will). 98 


These are those who lay heavy burdens on the shoulders of others 


3 


(23:4), who exalt themselves as pious but persecuta and murder 
the truly righteous, who "shut the kingdom of heaven against 
people," neither entering themselves nor allowing others to 
enter (23:13). 

The addition in 28:20a of the stress on teaching the 
earthly Jesus‘ commands illustrates Matthew's method of combat- 
ing “uncontrolled prophetism." The method used here is not to 


emphasize the suffering and martyrdom that face the faithful,°4 


nor the “"not-yet" of the eschatological life.’ It is, rather, 
to emphasize obedience. The balance between enthusiasm and 
Torah-keeping is all-important in Matthew. He is expressing 
this balance by joining verse 20a to verses 18-19. °° 
If this is so, some further conclusions can be drawn about 
the meaning of baptism “in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit" as it was understood in Matthew's 
community. The phrase seems to have summarized, as one might 
have expected, the enthustastic expertence. Baptism is an in- 
sertion into the exaltation of Jesus; it is the exaltation of 


the disciple, the disciple‘'s sharing in the power given to Jesus 
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(v. 18b). The association at the baptism of Jesus of the gift 
of the Spirit with the (Father's) declaration of Sonship, and 
this same association at the resurrection of Jesus (cf. Rom 1: 
3-4; Acts 2:33; Heb 5:5) is most likely the ground of a connec- 
tion made between Christian baptism, the gift of the Spirit to 
the Christian and the Christian's adoption (cf. Gal 3:26-4:7,; 
Rom 8:14-16). The enthusiasts may have spoken of baptism "in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” 
as the moment of reception of their power in union with the 
risen Jesus, the source of their abilities to prophesy, perform 
miraculous healings, exorcise. Perhaps like some in Corinth 
and in communities to which the author of Revelation writes, 
they thought of themselves as "already reigning” (cf. 1 Cor 4:8, 
Rev 1:6) and traneferrod proleptically to the divine realm. 
This attitude is open to spiritualizing and individualizing 
tendencies, and to an evaluation of the life of the baptized as 
one in radical and total discontinuity with the life of Torah- 
demands. 

Matthew does not deny the connection between Jesus’ exal- 
tation and baptism. In fact, by inserting otv in verse 19a he 
makes it clear that the command to baptize is a consequence of 
that exaltation. But he understands the exalted one to ba the 
one of the ministry, not removed from the concerns of that min- 
istry, nor totally transformed by new power. The final exalta- 
tion of Jesus is not for Matthew the moment of Jesus' reception 
of the Spirit. Jesus was conceived "of the Holy Spirit" (1:18, 
20) ,°? which came upon him at his baptism (3:16). The Spirit 
empowered his ministry (12:18-21, 28). Jesus is called God's 
Son from his infancy (2:15), and for Matthew his baptism was 
simply a proclamation of that fact (3:17). What the exaltation 
means for Matthew is primarily the full extension of Jesus' 
power (28:18). Already in Jesus" ministry the Spirit haa 
spoken through the twelve sent on their first mission (10:20). 
The new power imparted to the eleven in virtue of the exalta- 
tion is the power to teach. Jesus’ exaltation is the exalta- 
tion of the disciples and of those they disciple only insofar 
as they engage in doing and teaching to do the will of God. 
This must be so for Matthew because the heaven to which Jesus 
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has been exalted is the “place” where God's will is done (6:10). 
The disciples’ teaching is to make all nations responsible be- 
fore the final judgment, at which all will be judged on the 
basis of their treatment of the leant. (25:40, 45), In a sense, 
Matthew like Luke asks his audience why they stand "looking 
into heaven” (Acts 1:11); Matthew redirects their gaze to the 
human community. 93 

Matthew sees baptism "in the name of the Pather and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit" as a statement of a theologta 
gloriae which must be explicated not by a thaologta aruots but 
by a thaologta oarttattsa. Incorporation into-the new exaltod 
life of Joaus°? is paradoxically incorporation into his old 
lifa before death; this is the way Matthew understands the 
transcendence of death, Of the baptized aro demanded: serious 
intellectual effort”? and serious love even of enemies (51:44; 
7:12; 22:34-40). Earlier in the Gospel, ít is not the act of 
being baptized, but the act-of loving by which.people become 
"sons" of the Father in heaven (5245), 72 "Sone of the kingdom" 
are sown by the Son of Man in the world before the close of the 
age (13:37-40).. This does not contradict Matthew's. atress on 
72 but it Goes give it a cor- 
porate dimension. /> In the final pericope this dimension must 


the uniqueness of Jesus’ sonship, 


be remembered. A person is introduced by baptism into the cor- 
porate life of the community. S 

While I: do not find Matthew's understanding of the triadic 
phrase in 28:19b to be "trinitarian® in the sense in which I 
have defined this term, I can safely say that Matthew's concep- 
‘tion of God and of the Holy Spirit is centered in the revela- 
tion of and by Jesus of Nazareth. The conception of Jesus in 
this Gospel, on the other hand, is centered in the belief that 
his source and destiny are one: in God and through the Holy 
Spirit. Matthew does not move đirectly to confront this as a 
new insight into the divine. Instead, his mind has leapt in- 
tuitively to ponder the "old" command which will eventually be 
regarded by others as endangered, or superceded, or re-expressed: 
the Shema‘. From different angles, as Gerhardsson has shown, 
the Gospel of Matthew affirms that the oneness of God is pro- 
fessed and proclaimed perfectly in its unfolding narrative 
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We are privileged to witness a theological mind at work crea- 
tively, generating insights which other generations will treat 
as problems. In the “unfinished” quality of this work lies its 
fascination. 

One pressing problem concerns the relation of Matthew's 
community to the synagogue. The image of the Danielic one like 
a son of man empowered and enthroned, if it is an image clearly 
recognized by Matthew in the midrash, may have been offered as 
the climax of his Gospel in the light of the implications. Mat- 
thaw saw in it, as an image öf reconciliation. In Daniel we 
have scen that the figure is a divine representative, both 
heavenly and human, of the people of the holy ones of tho Most 
Nigh (Dan 7:27), the maaktlfm and their followers. His coming 
to the Ancient of Days and his reception of the kingdom is a 
statement of the ultimate triumph of authentic and faithful 
Israel over all enemies--internal and external, and including 
death. He sums up the eternal value of the people of Israel, 
the heavenly dimension of its existence and its position with 
regard to all nations. In the context of the book of. Daniel, 
and in tha context-of one important. aspect of the midrashic 
history of Danicl, that position ig not simply to be the people 
who will be served by all, but to be a people who will be a 
revelation of righteousness for “many.” In 1 Enoch 71:16 the 
translated, transfigured one provides a way of righteousness 
for all to walk. Matthew innovates in hia addition of verse 
20a to the midrash, on the basis of this tradition which inter- 
prets the one like a son of man in terms of Israel's righteous- 
ness and wisdom. What Black calls the “apotheosis of Israel” 
occurs for Matthew in the full exaltation of the righteous 
Jesus. In his person the Evangelist sees Israel itself having 
come and coming to its God, and drawing all nations to the God 
of Israel, 


C. Conclusions and Open Questions 


The most important conclusion of this study is that the 
triadic phrase in Matt 28:19b, naming the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, is a development of the triad found in Daniel 
7: Ancient of Days, one like a son of man and angels. It is not 
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to be traced to the triad found in the Similitudes, although 
evidence has been found of the use of common Danielic tradi- 
tions. 7° The NT development is more than the adjustment and 
alteration of titles; it is the process of “organic growth” 

from the original Danielic vision, which is transmuted and kept 
alive by adaptation. The Matthean triad and Matthew's under- 
standing of it are integral parts of an interpretation of Daniel 
which emphasizes the wisdom and apocalyptic elements of that 
work, highlighting the theme of transcendence of death on the 
part of authentic Isracl and highlighting the importance for all 
nations of Israel's exaltation. In Christian belief in the ex- 
altation of the historical person Jesus of Nazareth, the mytho~ 
logical and semi-mythological elementa of tha book of Daniel 

and of its interpretive tradition come to a new a distinctive 
focus. The vision of the eschatological theophany is not left 
"in the world of myth." Joined to the commission to make dis- 
ciples, it is presented as inspiration and impetus for the 
renewal of history by means of the formation of a new community 
of the Son of Man. 

I conclude also that behind Matt 28:16-20 a traditional 
midrash, containing the triadic phrase, can be isolated. This 
midrash may have functioned as a liturgical tradition associated 
with the rite of baptism, possibly seen by some as the fulfill- 
ment and extension of the rite of John the Baptist. Matthew 
has redacted this midrash in line with his emphasis on the es- 
sential importance of obedience to Jesus as ultimate Maekil, 
whose life and teaching offer a hermeneutical key to the inter- 
pretation of Torah for the present age. The Matthean pericope 
is a statement of the Evangelist's ideal of balance between 
enthusiasm and righteousness. 

I conclude further that there is not sufficient evidence 
to indicate that the triadic phrase, either at the midrashic or 
at the Matthean redactional stage, is trinitarian. But two as- 
pects of the thought world out of which it originates could 
impel toward trinitarian thinking: (a) the assimilation of 
angels and Holy Spirit, of the "personal" beings of the heavenly 
court and the impersonal power of the divine; (b) the image of 
the human yet heavenly figure now permanently in the divine 
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council. In the NT, hierarchical triadic texts which subordi- 
nate the angels to the Son of Man show the progressive concep- 
tion of that figure as more than angelic. The “limited apotheo- 
sis" of human figures in OT and intertestamental texts here 
breaks through its limits. In the Matthean triadic phrase, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are linked closely in a way 
that has not yet required explanation. In several pre-Matthean 
Danielic traditions and in the Gospel of Matthew itself there 
are indications that the Son (of Man) retains a corporate 
dimension. 

Finally, this study, conceived as a phase of a comprehen- 
sive effort critically to examine the biblical bases of the 
Trinitarian dogma, leads to the conclusion that there {a a wide 
field for exploration of this topic, which can open up per- 
apectives concerning the importance of these bases as statements 
of fundamental early Christian belief and self-understanding. 
Whatever the idea of the Trinity became, in tts triadic origins 
it was neither boring nor a contemplation of the inaccessible 
and irrelevant. 

The following are areas in which further research and co- 
ordination are necessary in order to bring us to firmer conclu- 
sions regarding the triadic phrase in its Matthean and biblical 
context. 

(1) More thorough use of the method of comparative midrash 
will enable us to see more clearly the distinctive streams of 
interpretation and adaptation of Daniel, and their interplay. 
Deeper knowledge of that variety will give us a better sense of 
the choices made by interpreters. For example, the relation- 
ship between the Son of Man traditions in the Similitudes and 
in the NT must be more carefully probed in order to place the 
understanding of Danielic traditions in a broader spectrum and 
acquire more clues to the sociological matrixes of these tra- 
ditions.’ Passages such as those treated in the Addendum to 
Chapter V and many NT texts not treated here can be brought to 
bear on this study only when adequate and convincing methodo- 
logical controls are developed to make sure that simple parallels 
of language and concept are not mistaken for true allusions, 
adaptations and interpretations of the OT text. 
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(2) The question of the precise understanding of baptism 
in the circle in which the pre-Matthean midrash was written 
should be explored. In my opinion, this may have some rela- 
tionship to the expectations and baptismal practices of John 
the Baptist. Further, I think there are clues that an inter- 
pretation of Daniel 7 in the context of carly Merkabah thought 
and experience is involved in materials concerning the Baptist. 
These suggestions should be tested analytically. 

(3) No effort has been made here to examine the problem of 
the relation between NT triads which appear in the context of 
allusions to Daniel and those which appear without such allu- 
sions, The full picture of NT trinitarianiam, incipient or 
daveloped; requires thio effort. 

(4) Examination is needed of the relationship between the 
midrash behind Matt 28:16-20 and the .post-resurrection commis- 
nionings of the other gospels and. of Acts i1rle-l1l. This study 
might. provide information about the Sita.tm Leben of the 
midrash. 

(S) The use of Merkabah traditions by different groups in 
first century Judaism, and different perceptions: of the mes- 
sianic implications of Daniel 7 should be further explored, 
especially in the light of responses to the war of 66-70 and 
belief in the survival of Israel in that political crisis. In 
my opinion, the lines of development of triadic imagery (in the 
context of Danielic interpretations) which I have attempted to 
trace in this present work suggest that there was Christian use 
of Merkabah imagery and mystical tradition which has not yet 
been adequately appreciated. 

It is my hope that in the course of this discussion “raw 
material” has been generated for the systematic theologian in- 
terested in the roots of Trinitarian thought. In the interests 
of dialogue, I raise the following questions which are beyond 
the scope of my competence to deal with, but part of the con- 
cern that motivated this work. What light does this investiga- 
tion of Matt 28:19b shed on the post-NT creation of Trinitarian 
theologies, those later judged both heretical and orthodox? 
Kasemann has argued that “beginnings are decisive for the time 
to follow, and that, however obscurely and strangely, they 
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contain the laws of the future," 78 Can this principle be il- 


lustrated by a study of the dogma of the Trinity which traces 
it from elements of Jewish apocalyptic, transmuted into a 
Christian exaltation theology? Do developments in terms of 
Greco-Roman philosophy work out some of the biblical insights 
recovered? Or are the latter noninfluential, ignored or mis- 
understood, so that the history of the dogma is primarily a 
process of forgetting, or of breaking free of the origins? 

Paul Van Buren states that “the church's characteristic 
doctrino--that of the Trinity” should be seen to express the 
peculfarly Gentile (in contrast to Jewish) apprehansion of the 
One God of Israel. He regards this doctrine as simple and in- 
evitable, axprosaing “nothing less than the only poasible Geon- 
tile apprehension of the God of the Jews. It comes out of 
their own Gontila experience. Drawn by the divine spirit, by 
way of -the Jew Jesus, only in this way can Gentiles apprehend 
the God of Israel" aas the God of Israel./? But I have argued 
that the Matthean triadic phrase ts not, contrary to some past 
scholarly opinion, primarily a statement by and/or for Gentiles, 
but a statement of Jewish and early Jewish Christian eschato- 
logical hope and mystical experience. Is it correct to sense 
that critical attention to pre-trinitarian. thinking and. imagery 
may open up possibilities of understanding a new phase of Jew- 
ish Christian theology, in the context of the resurgenco and 
transformation of old mythologies and under the pressure of the 
events of the life and death of Jesus of Nazareth and belief in 
his resurrection? Attention especially to the Danielic compo- 
nent in pre-trinitarianism suggests a rethinking of the differ- 
ences between Jewish and Gentile apprehensions of Goa. 89 

How are we to understand the relation of myth and symbol 
to analogical and Literal talk about God? Is it possible in 
this specific case to retrace the way poetic language eventuates 
in conceptual language, the way symbol gives rise to thought? 
Have we--or should we have-~any means of looking with what 
Ricoeur calls “secondary naiveté” at the symbolic base dis- 
covered? 

Finally, has this probe of an aspect of the background of 
Trinitarian dogma offered material to support the suggestion of 
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some scholars that rethinking of this dogma is of value today 
as an alternative to or correction of static concepts of God? 
If something of the dynamic, event-centered imagery traced 

from Daniel 7 to Matthew 28 is retained and carried forward ' 
into Trinitarian thinking, does it eventuate in an understand- 
ing of God as involved in the process of vindication and recon- 
cilifation through and beyond death? Braaten has remarked that 
"the apocalypticists grasped the {dea that the whole universe 
of reality is being drawn through struggle, conflict and pain 
into the final unity of Goa, "81 Tn the traditions examined is 
found the hint of an idea of God an tha one to whom, with whom 
and by whom humanity is or could be travelling. In differant 
phases of the interpretiva tradition associated with Dantoel 7 
there is evidence of the continuation of what Collins calls the 
“political mysticism" of the original, which Matthew captures 
in a new key in his vision of the enthuatastic and righteous 
world community. If this tradition retains ita vitality as it 
contributes to the formation of dogma, then it is difficult to 


see that dogma as irrelevant "mystery." 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 


lsee above, pp. 29-42, 


2 Hubbard, Matthean Redaction, 122-23, See above, p. 33. 


puller speaks also of a pre-Matthean tradition of a 
post-resurrection missionary charge, He thinks it read simply, 
"Preach the gospel," and contained a command to baptize. There 
was, however, no pre-Matthean “narrative” of the charga. Fuller 
believes that Matthew combined this tradition with two other 
traditional sayings: one about authority (28:18b) and the other 
about the presence of Jesus (20b). Seo above, pp. 31-32. 


‘streckor, Der Weg, 210. Bea above, pp. 34-35. 


Smolar, "Two Disputed Questions,” 412, 416; sea abova, 
p. 36. He does not attempt to recover the wording of this 
tradition. 


f seo above, pp. 43-44. An infinitive (such as "to make 
disciples") may be understood after “commissioned them” in v. 
16). 


f; have argued that the verb wadntebw is a Mattheanism, 
and the coordination of the circumstantial participles Banti- 
Covtec (v. 19a) and &t&dounovitec (v. 20a) with this finite verb 
is a Matthean stylistic pattern. But the combination of "mak- 
ing diaciples" and baptizing is found in John 4:1; this may 
indicate that the association of thease ideas in Matt 28:19 is 
traditional (sea above, pp. 43-44. 


S cea above, p. 114, 


Iwe have seen that the stone-son wordplay appears in the 
history of Danielic interpretation. 


10 our other NT passages which I think may use Dan 7:14 LXX 
speak of the Father and the Son. Cf. John 5:19-29; 13:3; 17:1-5 
and Rev 2:26-27 (the Son [of God] is mentioned in v., 18). As- 
pects of Father-Son terminology appear frequently in wider 
Danielic contexts (Mark 13:32; 8:38 pars.; Matt 25:31-46, etc.). 
See above, p. 3ll n., 142, citing Loader. 


tl, parallel but with different stress is found in the 
promise of Jesus’ future presence in Acts 1l:ll (see above, 
DP. 36). 


l2 in an Addendum to Chapter V, I have mentioned also that 
the exalted righteous one of Wis 1:1-6:21 is portrayed as a 
Maskti or oogd¢ (4:17) and champion of the Law (2:12). In my 
Opinion, this figure is an adaptation of the figures of the one 
like a son of man of Daniel 7 and the masktlim of Dan 12:3. 
See above, pp. 242-43. 
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L3nhe Lamb worthy to open the scroll of eschatological 
secrets and to activate God's final plans for the end time 
appears in Revelation 5, which I have considered in part a 
dramatization of tne eschatological meaning of Dan 7:14. 


14 see also Matt 11:28-30, where Jesus' "yoke" and "burden" 
are offered. This material was not, in the opinion of Suggs, 
originally joined to 11:25-27 (Wisdom, Chrtatology and Lav, 
79-81). 


13 ane Lamb, as noted, is not explicitly identified as the 
one like a son of man, but features of this scene indicate that 
Daniel 7 is being evoked, Sea above, p. 311 n. 146 and pp. 
266-67, 


1656 Saction F of the previous chapter. 


licompare the proclamation of "an eternal gospel” by an 
angel to all who dwell on carth in Rev 14:6-7 (sea above, 
284-85) ° 


16, n@ in contrast. to Matt 13:36-43, where there is no 
theophany but the mention of the “sowing” (preaching or teach- 
ing?) of the exalted Son of Man in the kosmos. At the end the 
Son of Man “sends” his angels to gather evildoers. and punish 
them. 


19 sea above, p. 78 n. 204. Hubbard understands this as 
Matthean redaction of an element in the proto-conmisasion, of 
the statement that those who saw the risen Jesus were glad, 
though some disbelieved. But. Meter is not certain that any 
reaction of the disciples was mentioned in the pre-Matthean 
tradition ("Two Disputed Questions,” 416 n: 37). The theme of 
disbelief does appear in the Markan Appendix 16:14 and Luke 
24:31-41, and perhaps an original expression of doubt was trans- 
ferred by the Evangelist from John. 20:19-23 to the separate 
episode in 20:24-29 (see Hubbard, Matthean Redaction, 105, 
citing Brown, Gospel According to John, 2.1028}. It is impor- 
tant to note that the doubt in Mark 16:14 and John 20:24-29 is 
doubt concerning the testimony that Jesus has been seen alive. 
In Luke 24:37-41 the physical nature or identity of the one 
being seen is doubted (cf. Luke 24:25: doubt concerning the 
testimony of the prophets). There is no reaction similar to 
these in Acts 1l:l-ll. The doubt in Matt 28:17 is not explained, 
but expresses an immediate reaction to the sight of Jesus. 


20 cee Hamerton-Kelly, "Matthew," 581. 


2lieier, "Two Disputed Questions," 411. 


22) am assuming that the mountain symbolized God's throne 
in the midrash as in the final Matthean pericope. The midrash 
may have spoken of the seventh mountain. Or, more likely, 
Matthew understood the symbolism and made it (subtly) clearer 
by giving his readers six other mountain scenes. But, as will 
be seen, Matthew may not have understood the symbol in pre- 
cisely the same way as the author of the midrash. 
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23st recker and Meier think that Matthew is responsible for 
redacting the liturgical tradition "to make it a vehicle of (a) 
the one great post-resurrection appearance of Jesus to the 
eleven in Galilee; and (b) the great missionary commission” 
which is a universal mission to all nations. ("Two Disputed. 
Questions,” 411). But the phrase “all nations” is part of the 
original midrash, drawn from Dan 7:14 LXX. And mention of 
making disciples by baptizing may also be pre-Matthean (cf. n. 
7 above). The tradition already contains the element of a 
world-wide commission. 


24 att 13:36-43, as we have seen, presents the exalted Son 
of Man at work in the kosmos before the parousia. Thora is no 
allusion to Dan 7:14 in this text, however. Acts 7:55-56; Rev 
1:12=-16 and 14:14 use Dan 7:13 to depict tha exalted. Jesus: in. 
a heavenly appearanca. 


25 on Acts ls:l-12, see discussion of Meier's position 
(above, p. 36) and discussion of this sceno as a. theophany com- 
mission (above, pp. 282-83). In 4 Esra 13, it will be recalled, 
wo find an exalted Daniclic figure, called Son, on a mountain, 
affecting the gathering of a new people of Israel, some of whom 
must pass through water to return (abova, p. 235). 


261, addition, L. Cerfaux claims (I think rightly) that 
the Q pericope uses Dan 2:19-23 and perhaps Isa 42:1 (“Les 
Sources scripturaires de Mt., XI, 25-30," ETL 31 [1955]°333, 
335 n. 21). "These things” (Matt 11:25) may be an allusion to 
Dan 11:32 LXX: the maokfifm are preparing the people "who know- 
these things.” Both sayings seem to be references to knowledge 
of God and apocalyptic secrets (on the Q saying, see W. D. — 
‘Davies, "'Knowledge’ in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Matthew. ll: 
25-30," HTR 46 (1953} 137; Meier, Viaton, 79-80). 


2" necause of parallels between the passages, Lange claims 
that Matt 28:16-20 is a "new edition” of the central articula- 
tion of the Easter experience of the people behind Q, of their 
existence, self-understanding and missionary activity (fr- 
schetnen; see the review by E. L. Bode, CBQ 37 [1975] 125-26). 
Bacon thinks that Matthew adapted 11:27-30 to the form of a 
post-resurrection commission (Jesus, the Son of God [New Haven: 
Yale University, 1911] 3). Kingsbury calls 11:27 the pre- 
Easter counterpart to the post-Easter passage 28:18b (Matthew, 
59). See also E. P. Blair, "Jesus and Salvation in the Gospel 
of Matthew," McCormtck Quarterly 20/21 (1966/68) 301-8. 


28 conn 3:34-35, which contains the triad of the Father, 
the Son and the Spirit, may combine an allusion to Dan 7:14 -LXX 
with an allusion to Isa 11:2. 


29 he phrase fryaAArdoato év tH nveduats. tH Aycw in Luke 
10:21 is without Scriptural parallel. Although most critics 
believe that it is Lukan, I think we would expect, rather, the 
common Lukan phrase, “full of the Holy Spirit.” Mention of the 
Spirit appears several times before passages I consider allu- 
sions to Dan 7:13-14: in John 3:34; 3:1-11; Rev 1:10; 4:23 Acts 
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7:55. Matthew may have dropped the phrase (1) because of his 
placement of the pericope, and (2) because, being wary of ec- 
Static Christianity without moral substance, he may have been 
reluctant to run the risk of presenting Jesus as an ecstatic 
(see E. Kdsemann, "The Beginnings of Christian Theology,” JTO 6 
[1969] 19-20, 28; R. Scroggs, "The Exaltation of the Spirit by 
Some Early Christians,” JBL 84 (1965) 359-60). 


19 Jeremias, NT Theology, 61. The discussion in Mark 11: 
27-33 (pars. Matt 21:23-27; Luke 20:1-8) Linking Jesua’ €Eovcla 
with the baptism of John may indicate that Dan 7:14 was drawn 
on to describe that baptinm, but I make no judgment here on the 
authenticity of Matt 11:25-27 par. 


3l sugges, Wisdom, Chrintology and Law, 78, 82; M. Rist, 
"In Matt 11:25-30 a Primitive Baptismal Hymn?” JBL 15 (1935) 
69-77. Like John 3:34-35; 13:3; 17:2; 5:26-27 (cf, Mark 2:10), 
Matt 11:27 appears to transfer back into the ministry of Josus 
the original reforence to his ompoworing at Eastor, reapplying 


Dan 7:14. 


I Soa Apocalypne of Adam 85:22-26 for mention of "the 
hidden knowledge of Adam which he gave to Seth--which is the 
holy baptism of those who know the eternal knowledge" (Gnoota, 
2.23). R. McL. Wilson describes this apocalypse as a non- 
Christian gnostic document. Christian material is not presant 
in it, "or at least is not mentioned openly and without dis- 
guise." It originated in Jewish baptist circles in the first 
or second century and was later revised in a gnostic sense 
(Gnovia, 2.15). G. MacRae speaks of the indication in this 
work that "the practice of baptism has given way to a spiri- 
tualized concept of baptism’as the reception of gnosis" ("“Adam, 
Apocalypse of," TDRSup, 10). 


3soontrast Hartman's theory concerning Mark 13, pars. 
(above, pp. 283-84). 


34 see above, p. 44; against Gundry (above, p. 114) who 
arques that Matthew prefixed the phrase, “all days," to gain 
the allusion. If the suggestion made here is correct, it may 
be an indication that Matthew did recognize an allusion to Dan 
7:14 in the midrash. 


E 
JS coñtrast Hubbard's position (above, p. 319), nd that 
of Strecker and Meier (above, p. 343 n. 23). 


© See above, pp. 7, 23. 


ane far as I can tell from an analysis of the use of the 
term Holy Spirit in the Gospel of Matthew, to Matthew it denotes 
an impersonal force or power (see above, pp. 23-24, 26). 


38546 Brown, "Difficulties," 151; cf. above, p. 73 n. 143. 


395 world mission is decreed there, presupposing that sal- 
vation is not restricted to Israel (Haenchen, Acts, 144). Using 
Isa 49:6, Acts 13:46-48 interprets “ends of the earth" to mean 


Gentiles. 
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40rbia., 144. 


4liahn, Misnton, 51. He does not think the exaltation 
Christology found in this pericope, however, belongs to the 
earliest tradition. 


f2 This may have been the dominant understanding of the 
midrash by Matthew's time. Meier holds that the fact that the 
command in 28:19 does not include the requirements of circum- 
cision or adherence to food laws, plus the fact that the peri- 
copo showe an apparent lack of concern about the delay of the 
parousia, are indications that the Gospel of Matthew is rola- 
tively late, perhaps between 80-90 A.D. (Law and Htatory, 7). 


43ohat is, that the midrash was originally at home in a 
Law-observant mission to all nations. This possibility awaita 
proof that there was such a mission that was not simply a re- 
action against the mission that abrogated the Law in some senne. 


447 has been argued above that the midrash may mention the 
@leven, though it is impossible to be certain of this (see pp. 
43, 321). 


sgg above, pp. 43-44, on Mattheanisms in Matt 28:16-20. 


197 owe these reflections to J. P., Meier (in a letter to 
me). Cf. W. G. Rollins ("Tho New Testament and Apocalyptic," 
NTS 17 (1970/71) 472): in proclaiming Jesus of Nazareth as 
Measiah, the early church "broke ground for the reclamation of 
history and of ‘world’ as the locus of God's self disclosure.” 
One may wonder, however, to what extent inearnational theology 
may be post-Matthean, and how precisely Jewish and Christian 
mysticism differ in respect to the meaning of such symbols. 


47 one possibility that still in Matthew the seventh moun- 
tain is not a specific geographical location but a locus of 
revelation is recognized by many recent scholars who, unlike 
their predecessors, do not attempt to identify a specific moun- 
tain (Tabor or Hermon), speaking rather of mythical imagery 
here; see above, pp. 33, 89, 238. H. Koester speaks of Christian 
language in the NT "caught between myth and history” ("The Role 
of Myth in the New Testament,” ANQ 8 [1968] 184). But see now 
the exploration of G.W.E. Nickelsburg ("Enoch, Levi and Peter: 
Recipients of Revelation in Upper Galilee," J&L 100 [1981] 575- 
600); he takes seriously the geographical data in texts (to 
which Matt 28:16-20 should be added) which point to the area 
around Tell Dan and Mount Hermon as sacred territory associated 
with visionary activity. 


4185 ¢ the thirteen times the verb noooxuvéw is used in 
Matthew, eleven times Jesus is its object (see above, p. 78 n. 
204, for the list of the five times it is redactional altera- 
tion of Mark). It is used nine times in Revelation with God 
enthroned as the object (4:10; 5:14; 7:11; 11:16; 14:7; 15:4; 
19:4, 10; 22:9). No other NT writer uses it as Matthew does, 
of persons approaching Jesus during his ministry as well as 
after his resurrection. The verb often means prostration, and 
is a response to royalty and divinity. 
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4I ingsbury argues that the disciples represent the Chris- 
tians of Matthew's church. They are not idealized, but insights 
are attributed to them during the ministry that the other gos- 
pels insist are post-resurrection insights (Matthew, 33). On 
the other hand, Matthew links the term “disciples” to the twelve 
chosen by Jesus, to make it clear that the only true disciple- 
ship is. that of the earthly Jesus (U. Luz, “Discipleship, " 
IDBSup, 233). 


30 y ingsbury, Matthew, 157. 


Pleilis argues that this means that custody of the mes- 
sianic Torah of Jesus has been given to them, and that the 
eleven now replace tho Pharinees as the leaders of tho. true 
Israel (Matthow, 138). But focus here is more likely on tho 
earthly Jesus as teacher, not on some contralizad teaching au- 
thority claiming descent from the cleven and opposing tha 
Jamnian rabbis. This in not simply the substitution of ono 
power group for another, but a rethinking of the propar uscs 
Of power. 


>2 the Torah is still valid for Matthow, interpreted by the 
standard of Jesus’ teachings and conduét.. Matthew's Jasus 
warns against lawlessness (7:21-23; 24510-12) primarily because 
it leads to the cooling off of most people's. love. And love is 
considered the epitome of all religious obligation laid down in 
the Torah and. the Prophets (7:12). ‘The obligation to love even 
enemies is the summation of Jesus’ interpretation (5:44). The 
Torah of Moses is in this sense the Torah of Jesus the Messiah. 
C£. Hamerton-Kelly, “Matthew,” 581. 


I Sigga (Wiudom, Christology and Law, 95} argues that 
"these things” in 11:25 refers to the mighty works (11:20-21) 
as eschatological signs (sce also Davies, Setting, 207; Kings- 
bury, Matthew, 62 n. 57). 


SI soe Suggs, Wisdom, Chrintology and Law; 77. Meier 
(Vision, 79-80) understands “these things” as the totality of 
apocalyptic secrets, "reducible to one basic mystery: the mutual 
knowledge and relationship between the Father and the Son." 


*>suggs, Wisdom, Chrixtoloay and Law, 95-96, 100-6; 
Hamerton-Kelly, "Matthew," 582; H. D. Betz, "The Logion of the 
Easy Yoke and of Rest (Matt 11:28-30)," JBL 86 (1967) 22; H. 
Conzelmann, “Wisdom in the NT,” IDBSup, 958. 


26a Kingsbury points out, the itinerant missionaries sent 
out to proclaim the gospel of the Kingdom to Jews and. Gentiles 
are also called the "wise" and "scribes" (23:34); "The Figure 
of Peter in Matthew's Gospel as a Theological Problem,” JBL 98 
(1979) 78 n. 37. 

>Tauthentic disciples perform the same miracles as Jesus 

(10:1, 7 with 9:35; 4:23; 11:5), their activity considered a 
continuation of his. Their preaching of repentance (10:7) re- 
peats the preaching of the Baptist (3:2) and of Jesus (4:17). 
And, finally, they are commissioned to teach as and what he 
taught. 
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y Luz, "Die Jünger im Matthäusevangelíum,"”" ZNW 62 
(197Ł) 141~71, cited by Harrington, "Matthean Studies,” 381. 


Ieee Strecker, Der Weg, 137 n. 4. E. Kdsemann, on the 
other hand, thinks that Matthew wants nothing to do with the 
enthustastic movement in his church, but is rather himself an 
“ethical rigorist” and representative of a "budding Christian 
rabbinism." He finds enthusiasm and imminent apocalyptic ex- 
pectation not characteristic of Matthew himself ("Beginnings,” 
19, 29, 30). 


60-11is, Matthew, 141, 


Sle. Schweizer, "Observance of the Law and Charismatic 
—— in Matthew," N75 16 (1970) 216 n. 2. 


62 ibid., 217. In modern terms, says Schweizer, Matthew is 
shapeical about “a kerygma theology, in which the Gospol would 
be totally identified with the preaching after Easter without 
being safeguarded by a strict faithfulness to Jesus’ own. 
teaching"; sae pp. 218-19. 


“3yeler,. Vioton, 164. 


64s has been noted, Matthew does not use the term baptism 
as a metaphor for Jesus’ death, a metaphor which does appear in 
Mark 10:38-39; Luke 12:50; Rom 6:3-8; cf. Col 2:12. Matthew, 
of course, does elsewhere underline his belief that tha life of 
tha disciple involves the traumas of dissent, persecution and 
betrayal (10:17-21) and death (24:9). 


"he does, with the phrase ouvtéActa tod alðvoc in v. 20b, 
evoke ‘the memory of his descriptions of the final "coming" of 
the Son of Man, when the elect will be gathered (24:3, 30-31), 
the wicked damned (13:38-42) and the righteous exalted (13:43). 
In terms of the Gospel as a whole, the stress on the parousia 
is a strong counterweight to an exaltation theology. 


8Ocritics have wondered why the formulation "make disciples 

-baptizing...teaching” (1) contains no mention of the preach- 
ing of the kerygma and of acceptance of Jesus by faith, and (2) 
places. baptizing before rather than after teaching. In Acts 8: 
26-39 we find the sequence: instruction, profession of belief, 
and then baptism. Matthew is seen to be departing in 28:19~20 
from the normative missionary procedure because "he takes for 
granted the preaching of the kerygma and the subsequent act of 
faith in Jesus which is the sine qua non of discipleship. His 
concern in the formulation, therefore, is not with the prelimi- 
naries of discipleship which he takes for granted, but with the 
perfection or essence of discipleship” (Ellis, Matthew, 135). 
Ellis thinks the Gospel is written for those who are already 
Christians and for catechumens who are on the way to becoming 
Christians. Matthew is not concerned with the totality of the 
missionary enterprise. But the formulation of Matt 28:19a-20a 
is dictated in part by the formulation of the pre-Matthean 
midrash, perhaps already in a liturgical tradition. 
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Tsee Brown (Birth, 161) for the idea that for both Matthew 
and Luke the birth of Jesus constituted his coronation asz 
Davidic king. We are moving in the Infancy Narratives toward 
the concept of Jesus’ pre-existence, which will eventually 
drastically influence interpretation of the Matthean triadic 
phrase. 


687 is debated whether Matthew intended “the least” in 
the parable of the last judgment (25:31-46) to he understood as 
(a) disciples of Jesus, Christian missionaries, or (b) all those 
human beings in need. ‘The first view is based mainly on the 
fact that in other NT texts solidarity between Jesus and hin 
disciples is expressed (cf, Matt 10:40, Luke 10:16; Matt 10:42; 
Mark 9:41), and tho fact that Matthew elsewhere calls the din- 
Ciples “littlo ones" (cf. 10:42; 18:6, 10, 14). Boo L. Copa, 
"Matthew XXV:31-46 -- The Sheep and Goats Reinterpreted,” Novl 
11 (1969) 32-44; J. Lambrecht, "The Parouaia Diacourse; Compo- 
sition and Contant in Mt XXIV-XXV," L'Fuangtle ealon oatnt 
Matthieu, 333-40; Kingsbury, Matthew, 1563 Jeremias, Parablan, 
207-9. The second view, which I accept here, is more in line 
with Matthew's presentation of Jesus’ demands and examples,” and 
his awareness that the disciples themselves are subject to the 
judgment. See Tödt, Son of Man, 75; Ellis, Matthew, 93); 
Schweizer, Goud News, 477-79; Meier, “Nations or Gentiles," 

99 n. 18, and other references given there. 


6I rilling, it will be recalled, speaks of baptism here as 
"into life in God" (Goapal According to St. Matthew, 269). 


Manis Gospel stresses ,that disciples must understand Jesus 
and have knowledge of his €Eougla. Understanding is based on 
revelation, not human achievement, but it is also recognition 
(see G. Barth, "Matthew's Understanding of the Law," 110). The 
discipled scribe's intellectual effort is spoken of in 13:52. 
The hermeneutical key to the Torah is thought of as having been 
given to be used. 

TlMatthew’s version of this saying is about a “sonship"™ in 
the present, in contrast to Luke's version (6:35; cf. Matt 5:9). 
Rev 21:7 also places the conqueror's “sonship” in the future 
world; Rev 2:26-28 applies Ps 2:8-9 to him at "the end." See 
Schweizer (Good Mews, 95) on the Matthean insistance that “this 
Miracle can take place on earth if a person grows into total 
obedience" and becomes like God in action. 


Tof. Kingsbury, "Peter," 77. 


Geren Matt 25:31-46 the identity between the Son of Man and 
the least is conceived realistically (cf. Schweizer, Gocd Neus, 
476). It is not a question of acts of love shown to the king 
and judge "personally" or as an individual, but to the least 
(his "brothers") and through them to himself (Jeremias, Parables, 
207). This pericope indicates that for Matthew the Danielic one 
like a son of man was an inclusive person. 


14 see Strecker, "The Concept of History," 229. 


Matt 28:16-20 and Its Triadic Phrase 349 


500 above, pp. 25-26. Matthew's focus on the “hema' is 
not an answer to the problem of the interrelationship among the 
members of the triad. The interrelationship ts not yet seen as 
a problem, 


cee above, pp. 296 n. 25, 297 n. 33, 299 n. $4, 301-2 nn. 
71-72, 315 n. 171, 315 n. 176. Further, the judgment scenes in 
Matt 25:;31-46 (a triadic text) and 1 Enoch 45, 62-63 may draw 
on common tradition involving the transfer to the one like a 
son of man of the power of judgment. The theme of recognition 
of the righteous one from Isaiah 52-53 has also influenced this 
tradition, vis Wisdom 2, 4-5. Contrast Hindley, "Towards a 
Date," 545 n. l; Nickelsburg, review of Milik, Kooks of Enoch, 
CHQ 40 (1978) 417-18; Mearns, “Dating,” 365; J. Thoisohn, Dar 
aunerudhite tahter (Göttingen: Vandanhoack & Ruprecht, 1975) 
152-82, refuted by Knibb, "Date," 357. Knibb in skeptical 
about supposed NT dependence on the Similitudes, which ha dates 
to the late first century A.D. 


Mon the basis of the limited investigation here, it seems 
possible that the Similitudes and certain rolated NT texts are 
the products of groups which shared a similar background but 
eventually grew apart. That group in which the Similitudes was 
produced may have either maintained or reasserted its “conser- 
vative” Jewish identity more strongly, or developed a strange 
type of Christianity in which the messianic figure was closely 
assimilated to that of Enoch and understood primarily as escha- 
tological judge. See Schweizer ("Son of Man Again," 260) for 
different but related speculations. 


78 xsemann, "Beginnings of Christian Theology," 17. 


195, Van Buren, “Affirmation of the Jewish People; a Con- 
dition of Theological Coherence," JAAR 45 (1977) 1075, 1094-97. 


eoa dialoguę by P. Lapide and J. Moltmann furthers this 
rethinking (Jevteh Monothetam and Christitan Trinitarian Doc- 
trina (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981)). 


Blearı E. Braaten, "The Significance of Apocalypticism for 
Systematic Theology,” Int 25 (1971) 497. 
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